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LETTERS TO DR. AIKIN. 



Palgravcy If 74. 

1 HANKS to my dear brother for his letter, and 
the copy of verses, which Mr. B. and I admire 
much. As to your system, I do not know what 
to say ; I think I could make out just the contrary 
with as plausible arguments: as thus. Women 
are naturally inclined not only to love, but to all 
the soft and gentle affections ; all the tender at- 
tentions and kind sympathies of nature. When, 
therefore, one of our sex shows any particular 
complacency towards one of yours, it may be re- 
solved into friendship; into a temper naturally 
caressing) and those endearing intercourses of life 
which to a woman are become habitual. But when 
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man, haughty, independent man, becomes sensi- 
ble to all the delicacies of sentiment, and softens 
his voice and address to the tone of les manihres 
douces, it is much to be suspected a stronger 
power than friendship has worked the change. 
Vou are hardly social creatures till your minds are 
humanized and subdued by that passion which 
alone can tame you to " all the soft civilities of 
life." , Your heart requires a stronger fire to melt 
it than ours does : the chaste and gentle rays of 
friendship, like star-beams may play upon it with- 
out effect; — it will only yield to gross material 
fire. There is a pretty flight for you ! In short, 
women I think may be led on by sentiment to 
passion ; but men must be subdued by passion be- 
fore they can taste sentiment. Well ! I protest I 
think I have the bestof the argument all to nothing. 
I '11 go ask Mr. Barbauld. Yes ; he says my system 
will do, Ibeg I may have Dr. E.'s opinion upon 
it, as I take him to be a pretty casuist in these 
affairs. I hope I am by this time richer by ; a 
nephew or niece: if it is a boy, I claim it; if a 
girl, I will be content to stay for the next. I am 
afraid my poor child* is tossing upon the waves, 
for I have not heard y€t of its arrival in London ; 
and I cannot help feeling all a parent's anxiety for 



♦ Her Devotional Pieces, sent from Norfolk by sea to be printed 
at Warrington. — Editor. 



its fate and establishment in the world : several 
people here are so kind as to inquire after it, but 
I can give them no satisfaction. 



Palgrave, Sept. 9,1 r75.. 

I GivEyou joy with all my heart, my dear brother, 
on the little hero s appearance in the world, and 
hope, he will live to be as famous a man as any of 
his namesakes. I shall look upon you now as a 
very respectable man, as being entitled to all the 
honours and privileges of a father of three chil- 
dren. I would advise you to make one a hero, 
as you have determined ; another a scholar; and 
fpr the third, — send him to us, a.nd we will bring 
him up for a Norfolk farmer, which I suspect to 
be the best business of the three. I have not for- 
got Arthur, smd send you herewith a story for his 
edification; but I must desire you to go on with 
it. When you have brought the shepherd Hidal- 
Ian. a sheet further in his adventures, send him. 
back to mCj and I will take up the pen : it will be 
a. very sociable way of writing, and I doubt not 
but it will produce something new and clever. 
The great thing to be avoided in these things is, 
the having any plan in your head .nothing cramps 
your fancy so much; and I protest to you I am 
entirely clear from that inconvenience. 

Pray can you tell me any thing about Crashaw ? 
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I have read some verses of his, prefixed to Cor- 
naro's treatise, so exceedingly pretty, that I am 
persuaded he must have written more, and should 
be glad to see them : I would transcribe the verses, 
but I think you have Cornaro in your library. 

Be it known to you, that Palgrave seminary 
will soon abound with poets, even as the green 
fields abound with grasshoppers. Our usher is a 
poet profest ; and two of the lads have lately exr 
ercised their pens the same way, and not amiss. 
One especially has written two or three pieces, 
which, if I am not deceived by the partiality I 
cannot help feeling for the little urchins, I may 
say are really clever for a boy of twelve years old. 
Now I am upon poetical subjects, I must tell you 
that a young clergyman in this neighbourhood is 
w-riting a play, which he did us the honour to sub- 
mit to our criticism. The subject is, the resistance 
of the Chilese to the Spaniards, by which they 
recovered their independence. I am afraid I gave 
him very wicked advice ; for I recommended it to 
him to re-convert his Indian from Christianity to 
Heathenism, and to make his chiefs a little more 
quarrelsome. 

I believe the Devotional Pieces have met with 
the fate of poor Jonah, and been swallowed up by 
some whaJe, — ^perhaps out of pity and compassion, 
to save them in his jaws from the more terrible 
teeth of the critics. St. Anthony, I think, preached 



to the fishes; perhaps I may have the same ho- 
nour. I should as soon hope to inspire a porpoise 
with devotion, as a turtle-eater. 

You must know I find one inconvenience in 
franks ; one never knows when to have done. la 
a common letter you fill yx)ur sheet, and there's 
an end ; but with a frank you may write on and on 
for ever : I have tired two pens already. But I 
will write no more to you : I will write to poor 
Patty, who wants amusement, — so farewell ! Go 
and study your Greek, and do not interrupt us. 

And how do you do, my dear Patty? let me 
take a peep at this boy. Asleep, is he ? Never 
mind ; draw the cradle-curtains softly, and let me 
have a look. Upon my word, a noble lad ! dark 
eyes, like his mother, and a pair of cheeks \ You 
may keep him a few months yet before you pack 
him up in the hamper; and then I desire you will 
send him with all speed ; for you know he is to be 
mine 

May every blessing attend you and yours, and 
all the dear society at Warrington. 



Dear Brother, 

I J30UBT not but you have been grumbling in 
your gizzard for some time, and muttering between 
your teeth, "What is this lazy sister of ours about"? 
Now to prove to you that I am not lazy, I will tell 
you what I have been about. First, then, making 



up beds ; secondly, scolding my maids^ preparing^ 
for company ; and lastly^ drawing up and deliver- 
ing lectures on Geography. Give me joy of our 
success, for we sliall have twenty-seven scholars 
before the vacation, and two more have bespoke 
places at Midsummer ; so that we do not doubt of 
being soon full : nay, sir, I can assure you it is said 
in this country, that it will soon be a favour to be 
on Mr. Barbauld's list: — ^you have no objection/ 
I hope, to a little boasting. 

I thank yoii, my dear brother, for so kindly 
drawing your pen in my defence. An admirer of 
Popery ! Heaven help their wise heads ! when it' 
was one of my earliest aversions. But this I see, 
that in religious and political affairs if a pierson 
does not enlist under a party, he is sure to meet 
with censure from party. I had not seen the 
charge till I had your letter: we had had the Re- 
view too, but I had read it carelessly. If they do 
not insert your letter, I should be glad to see it. 

Yes, Sterne's Letters afe paltry enough, and so 
are Lady Luxborough's, which we ran through 
in the course of an afternoon. I am afraid the 
public will be sated with letters before we publish 
our correspondence. I could make a neat pocket- 
volume or two of yours, and of Mr. Barbauld's a 

quarto. 

Adieu, yours ever. 
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Yes, I was somewKat lazy in writing, I confess ; 
but upon my word I could not tell how to help 
it, so busy was I : and, by the way, I think Ihave 
sometimes been as long without hearing froin 
Warrington. Well! we will all mend if we can. 

Mr. Barbauld thanks you for your elegant 
Pliny, which he intends to make a school-book 
immediately after the vacation. Your Tacitus; 
too, seems a very good scheme, and we hope to 
see it in time. But I own I cannot help wishing 
you would undertake some original work, either 
of fancy or elegant criticism ; you have the powers 
for both.> I think we must some day sew all our 
fragments together, and make a Joineriana of 
them. Let me see : — I have,- half a ballad ; the first 
scene of a play; a plot of another, all but the 
catastrophe; half a dozen loose similies, and an- 
eccentric flight or two among the fairies: 

Did I tell you the boys are going to act the 
First Part of Henry IV., and I am busy making 
paper Vandykes, and trimming up their hats with 
feathers? Do you know that we make a trip to 
Holland this vacation? 



Dear Brother, 
To my sister and yourself Mr. Barbauld and I 
have a request to make, in which, though perhaps 
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it may be rather singular, we are very seriously 
in earnest ; and therefore, whether you grant or 
deny, we hope you will neither laugh at us nor. 
take it amiss. Without further preface, it is this. 
You enjoy a blessing Providence has hitherto de- 
nied to us, — that of children : you have already 
several, and seem very likely to have a numerous 
family. As to ourselves, having been thus long 
without prospect of any, it is, to say the least, 
very uncertain whether that hope, which most I 
believe form when they marry, will ever be ful- 
filled. Some, indeed, say to us, that considering 
how large a family we have of others' children, 
'tis rather fortunate we have none of our own. 
And true it is, that employed as we are in the bu- 
siness of education, we have many of the cares 
and some of the pleasures of a parent ; but the 
latter very imperfectly. We have them not early 
enough to contract the fondness of affection which 
early care alone can give ; we have them not long 
enough to see the fruit of our culture ; and we hav6 
not enough the disposal of them to follow our own 
plans and schemes in their education. We wish 
for one who might be wholly ours ; and we think 
that if a child was made ours by being given 
young into our hands, we could love it, and make 
it love us so well, as to supply in a great measure 
the want of the real relationship. We know there 
are many instances of people who have taken the 
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greatest satisfaction in, and felt the highest fond*- 
ness for, children who by some accident have been 
thrown upon their arms. Why then should not 
we seek out and choose some object of such an 
affection? and where can we better seek.it than 
in a brother's family ? 

Our request then, in short, is this : that you will 
permit us to adopt one of your children ; which of 
them, we leave to you ; — that you will make it ours 
in every sense in which it is possible to make it, — 
that you will transfer to us all the care and all the 
authority of a parent; that we should provide for it, 
educate it, and have the entire direction of it as far 
into life as the parental power itself extends. Now 
I know not what to say to induce yoa to make us 
such a gift. Perhaps you will entirely deny it; and 
then we must acquiesce : for I am sensible it is not a 
small thing we ask ; nor can it be easy for a parent 
to part with a child. This I would say, from a 
number, one may more easily be spared. Though 
it makes a very material difference in happine^ 
whether a person has children or no children, it 
makes, t apprdiend, little or none whether he has 
three, or four ; five, or six ; because four or five are 
enow to exercise all his whole stock of care and 
affection* We should gain, but yoa would not 
lose. I would likewise put you in mind that you 
would not part with it to strangers ; the connexion 
between you and it would not be broken off: you 
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would see it (I hope), hear of it often ; and it should 
be taught to love you, if it had not learnt that 
lesson before. Our child must love our brother 
and sister. Its relation to you is likewise a pre* 
sumption that we shall not be wanting in that 
love for it which will be necessary to make it 
happy. I believe both Mr. Barbauld and myself 
are much disposed to love children, and that we 
could soon grow fond of any one who was amiable 
and entirely under our care. How then can we 
fail to love a child for whom at setting out we 
shall have such a stock of affection as we must 
have for yours? I hope, too, we should have too 
right a sense of things to spoil it ; and we see too 
much* of children to J indulo^e an over-anxious care. 
But you know us well enough to be able to judge 
in. general how. we should educate it, and whether 
te). your satisfaction. Conscience and affection, I 
hope, would unite, in inciting us to fulfill an eur 
garment we should thus voluntarily take upon 
ourselves, to the best of our abilities. • 

Qur situation is not. a certain one, nor have we 
long tried it; but we have all the reason in the 
world to hope that if things go on as they have 
hitherto done, we should be able to provide for a 
child in a decent and comfortable manner. 

Now, my dear brother and sister, if you con- 
sent, give us which of your boys you please : if 
you had girls, perhaps we should ask a girl rather ; 
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and if we might choose amongst your boys, we 
could make perhdps a choice ; — but that we do not 
expect you will let us. Give us, then, which you 
will ; only let him be healthy, inoculated, and as 
young as you can possibly venture him to under- 
take the journey. This last circumstance is in- 
dispensable :. for if he were not quite young, we 
should not gain over him the influence, we could 
not feel for him the affection, which would be ne- 
cessary. : besides, if at all able to play with our 
pupils, he would immediately mix with them, and 
would be little more to us than one of the ^chod^ 
boys. Do not, therefore, put us off .by saying that 
one of yours when he is old enough shall pay^lS 
a visit. To see. any of yours at any time would 
no doubt give us the highest pleasure; but that 
does not by any means come up to what we now 
ask. We now leave the matter before you ;-— con- 
sider miaturelyi and give us your answer. 

O no ! I never promised to fili this second sheet. 
Good bye to you. 



1776. 

Your kind and acceptable letter would have met 
ivith an earlier answer, if we could either of us 
have commanded time to write. The manner in 
which you receive our proposal gives us great 
pleasure. My dear tender Patty ! I wonder not 
that your softness takes alarm at the idea of part- 
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ing with any of your sweet blossoms. All I can 
say is, that the greater the sacrifice, the more we 
shall think ourselves obliged to you, and the 
stronger ties we shall think ourselves under- to 
supply, as far as possible, to the child of our adop- 
tion the tenderness and care of the parents we take 
it fix)m. Though we should be content with either, 
yet of the two we shall like better Charles, if 
you determine to give him us, than the unborn ; — 
perhaps, however, by this time I am wrong in call- 
ing him so : but if he was fixed upon, it would be 
longer before the scheme could take effect, and 
more uncertain whether he would live and thrive. 
This, however, is a point you must determine for 
tis : we shall acquiesce in either. 

You are very favourable to my fragments ;— 
fragments, however, they are like to continue 
unless I had a little more time. I want much to 
see your Essays, — how do you proceed with them ? 
To attack Shakespear! heresy indeed! I will 
desire Mr. Montague to chastise you, except by 
way of penance you finish the ode you once began 
in his praise. I am of your opinion, however, 
that we idolize Shakespear rather too much for 
a Christian country. That inconsistencies may 
be found in his characters is certain : yet, not- 
withstanding that, character is his distinguishing 
excellence ; and though he bad not the learning 
of the scho ~ i, he had the theatre of 
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the world before him^ and could make reflections 
on what he saw. An equal vein of poetry runs 
through the works of some of his cotemporaries : 
but his writings are most peculiarly marked by 
good sense and striking characters ; so that I think 
you do him not justice if you call him only a poet 



Palgrave, 1777. 

You have given us too much pleasure lately not 
to deserve an earlier acknowledgement. I hope 
you will believe we were not so dilatory in read- 
ing your book* as we have been in thanking you 
for it It is indeed a most elegant performance ; 
your thought is very just, and has never, I be- 
lieve, been pursued before. Both the defects and 
beauties which you have noticed are very stri- 
king, and the result of the whole work, besides 
the truths it conveys, is a most pleasing impres- 
sion left upon the mind from the various and pic- 
turesque images brought into view. I hope your 
Essay will bring down our poets from their garrets 
to wander about the fields and hunt squirrels. I 
am clearly of your opinion, that the only chance 
we have for novelty is by a more accurate obser- 
vation of the works of Nature, though I think I 



♦ An Essay on the Application of Natural History to Poetry. 
Editor. % 
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should not have- confined the track quite so much 
as you have done to the animal creation, because 
sooner exhausted than the vegetable; and some 
oi the lines you have quoted from Thomson show 
with how much advantage the latter may be made 
the subject of rich description. I think 1x)o, since 
you put me on criticizing, it would not have been 
amiss if you had drawn the line between the poet 
and natural historian ; and shown how far, and in 
what cases, the one may avail himself of the know- 
ledge of the other, — at what nice period that know- 
ledge becomes so generally spread as to authorise 
the poetical describer to use it without shocking 
the ear by the introduction of names and proper- 
ties not sufficiently familiar, and when at the 
same time it retains novelty enough to strike. I 
have seen some rich descriptions of West Indian 
flowers and plants, — just, I dare say, but unpleas- 
ing merely because their names were uncouth, 
and forms not known generally enough to be put 
into verse. It is not, I own, much to the credit 
of poets, — but it is true, — that we do not seem dis- 
posed to take their word for any thing, and never 
willingly receive information from them. 

We are wondrous busy in preparing our play. 
The Tempest; and four or five of pur little ones 
are to come in as fairies; and I am piecing scraps 
from the Midsummer Night's Dream, &c., to make 
a little scene instead of the mask of Ceres and 
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Juno. . We have read Gibbon lately, who is cer- 
tainly a very elegant and learned writer, and a 
very artful one. No other new books have we 
yet seen, — they come slow to Norfolk, — but the 
Diaboliad, the author of which has a pretty sharp 
pen-knife, and cuts up very handsomely. Many 
are the literary matters I want to talk over with 
you when we meet, which I now look forward to 
as not a far-distant pleasure. 

We will come and endeavour to steal away 
Charles's heart before we run away with his per- 
son. Adieu ! Heaven bless you and yours. 



Palgravc, ITfT. - 

1 AM happy that I can now tell you we are all 
safe at Palgrave, where we arrived last night about 
ten o'clock. Charles has indeed been an excellent 
traveller, and though like his great ancestor "some 
natural tears he shed," — like him too " he wiped 
them soon." He had a long sound sleep last 
night, and has been very busy to-day hunting the 
puss and the chickens. And now, my dear brother 
and sister, let me again thank you for this pre- 
cious gift, the value of which we are both more 
and more sensible of, as we become better ac- 
quainted with his sweet disposition and winning 
manners. As well as a gift it is a solemn trust, 

VOL. IT, c 
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and it shall be o\ir study to fulfill that teust. The 
thought of what parents we have taken him from 
will be a constant motive for our care, tenderness 
aud affection. 

JELemember us most affectionately to Dr. and 
Mjb. £., .and Betsy — ;^, and give a kiss for me to 
Arthur and George ; and so you may to Betsy, 
now I think of it. 

Every body here asks, *' Pray is Dr. Dodd 
really fo be executed ?"•— as if we knew the more 
for having been at Warrington. 



Palgrave^ Jao. 19^ 1778. 

It is a real concern to me that I could not write 

to you from London Let me now then begin 

ferith telling you, that we two, Miss B ■ , ind 
one of our boys, got safe to Palgrave this after- 
noon. And now for the first time Mr. Barbauld 
and I experienced the pleasure of having some* 
thing, to come home for, and of finding our dear 
Charles in perfect health aiid glad to see us again ; 
though wondering a little, and rather grave the 
• first half-hour. Well, and what have you seen, 
you will say, in London I. Why, in the first place. 
Miss More's new play, which fills the house very 
isvell, and is pretty generally Uk%id. Miss More 
isr, I assure you, now very much the ton, and 
iRQreovejr has got six or seven hundred pounds 
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by her play : I wish I could produce one every 
two winters:; we wxmld not keeprschooL Ic^tnnot 
say^ boweydr, that I cried altogether so much at 
Percy as I laughed at the School for Scandal, 
which is one of the wittiest plays I rememJDeF to 
Jiivj^) jsieeb ; and I am sorry to add^ one of the most 
immojral and licentiQus ;-— in principle I mean, for 
in language it is very decent, Mrs* Montagujs, 
not content with being the queen of literature and 
lelegant society, sets up for the queen of fashion 
and spiendour- She is building a very fine hoi^se^ 
has a very fine service of plate, dresses and visits 
mon than ever ; and I am afraid will be full as 
inuich the woman of the world as the philosopher. 
Pray, have you read a book to prove Falstaff no 
coward? I want to know !what you think <tf it: 
thi present age deals in paradoxes. A new play 
qf Cumberland's, and another of Home's, are soon 
to come out. Charles's little book is very well, 
but my idea, is not executed in it: I must there- 
fore beg you will print oqc as soon as you can, 
on fine p$per, on oije sidd; only> and more space 
^d a clearer line for th^ cJ[^aptei?s.. Prefix ^f you 
please, to that you ar^ goip^ to prjtnt, the fpUowing 

< "^ ' ' ' ' 
Advertisem:ent. 
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"This little .publication was made for a particu- 
lar Cih^ld^ but the public is welcome to the use of it. 
It was fqand that amidst the multitude of books 

c2 
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professedly written for children, there is not one 
adapted to the comprehension of a child from two 
to three years old. A grave remark, or a con- 
nected story, however simple, is above his capa- 
city, and nonsense is always below it; for folly is 
worse than ignorance. Another great defect isj 
the want oi good paper^ a clear and large type^ and 
large spaces. Those only who have actually taught 
young children can be sensible how necessary 
these assistances are. The eye of a child and of 
a learner cannot catch, as ours cab, a small ob- 
scure ill-formed word, amidst a number of others 
all equally unknown to him. To supply these 
deficiencies is the object of this book. The task is 
humble, but not mean ; for to lay the first stone of 
a- noble building, and to plant the first idea in a 
human mind, can be no dishonour to any hand.'' 



Palgrave, 1778. 

Tis well I got a letter from Warrington when I 
did ; — very well indeed ; for I began to be in such 
a fury, and should have penned you such a chi- 
ding ! Do you know, pray, how long it is since I 
heard from any of you ? But as I do sometimes 
offend myself, I think I will forgive you, espe- 
cially as I wonder how you find time even to read, 
with labours so multifarious (as Johnson says) 
going forward. The fate of Miss B/s letter is 
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very remarkable. It was written as full,--,I am 
sorry to mortify you, my dear sister,-— as the paper 
would hold, folded, sealed, directed, and put 
somewhere; but when I had finished mine, and 
wanted it to put in the frank, it could be found 
nowhere. 'Tis needless to tell you how the paper- 
case was cleared, the cupboard routed out, pockets 
searched, and every body who had entered the 
room squinted at with an evil eye of suspicion. 
The letter has never made its appearance to this 
day ; and what vexes Miss B. is, that Patty can 
but be in her debt, and that she was before. 
Now -half this letter she says was about Charles, 
which may serve to excuse me, who finished in a 
violent hurry. I left him to the last, but was 
obliged to conclude abruptly. I am afraid to tell 
you much about him, lest you should fall in love 
with him again, and send somebody to kidnap 
him ; though I think Charles would have a good 
many defenders in this house if you did. You 
will see by the inclosed I have been employing 
my pen again for him, and again I must employ 
you to get it printed. 



Palgravc, Jan. 20th, 1779. 

• You are a pretty fellow to grumble, as my mother 
says you do, at my not writing ! Do not you re- 
member when you sent a sheet of Charles's book, 
you said you did not mean the line you sent with 
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it for a l^er, but would write soon ; so dial by 
your own oonfession j^ou are now in dd>t to. me. 
Charles bore a part in our examination, byres* 
peatii^ a copy of verses on the boy who would 
not say A lest he should be made to say B : and 
we^ let me tell you, deserve great pnuse for oiiir 
modesty and self-denial, in not matmg a parade 
with bis Greeks for he coaU bwrerepeated an ode 
crfAnacreon. But notwithstanding diis eraditioir, 
a few English books will still be veiy acceplaUe. 

We are just returned firom Norwich, indiere we 
have be^d so much engaged with dinners and 
suppers, that though I fuUy intended to write 
from thence, and began a letter, I really could not 
finish it The heads of all the Norwich pec^le 
are in a whirl, occasioned by die routs iHiich have 
heesa introduced amongst them this winter; and 
such a busde widi writing cards a mondi befisre- 
hand, throwing down partitions, moving beds, &c. 
Do you know die different terms? Thore is a 
sqoeeie, a fiis&. a dram, a rout; and lasdy, a hui^ 
vicuie, when die whole house is full from top te 
bottran. It is mattu- of great trhmqiA to me thai 
we enjoy die latta* for ten mondis in die year. 



ir^. 




Hie 
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balloon which is now exhibiting in the Pwtheon* 
It is sixteen feet one way, and $evetiteen^d34>tI»Qr; 
and when full (which it is^ not: at present) will 
caviy eighty-six pounds. When set loose; from the 
weight which keeps it to the ground, it mo^ints to 
the top of that magnificent dome with sucK an eW)^ 
motion as put me in mind of Miltcm's linoy f^ rose 
Kke an exhalation." We hope to see it rise » thft 
open air before we leave town. Ncoct to tit^ baVf 
loon, Miss B. is the object of public curiosity: 
I had the pleasure of meeting her yesterday. She 
is a very unaffected, modest, sweet and pleasing 
young lady : — ^but you, now I think of it, are a 
Goth, and have not read Cecilia. Read, read it, 
for shame ! I begin to be giddy with the whirl of 
Lfiodon, and to feel my spirits flag. There are so 
many drawbacks, from hairdressers, bad weather 
and fatigue, that it requires strong healjh greatly 
to enjoy being abroad. The cRtbusiaSm for Mrs* 
Siddons seems somediing abated this winter. As 
the last seison was spent in unbounded admira^ 
tion, this, I suppose, will be ei9cq)loyed in can- 
vassing her faitit^, and the third settle her in her 
proper degree of reputation. - - ; ^ 



* • My dear Brother, Paigrave, Jan. 21, ns4. 
We arrived at Paigrave yesterday. I much wished 
to hdsre written again from London ; but I could 
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not get further than half a letter, which was there- 
fore committed to the flam^. Bating the circum- 
stance of being greatly hurried, we spent our time 
very pleasantly in London, and had a great deal 
of most agreeable society. Our evenings, particu- 
larly at Johnson's, were so truly social and lively,' 

that we protracted them sometimes till But I 

am not telling tales. Ask at what time we 

used to separate. Our time, indeed, in London 
was chiefly spent in seeing people : for as to see- 
ing sights, constant visiting and the very bad 
weather left us little opportunity for any thing of 
that kind. There is a curious automaton which 
plays at chess. His countenance, they say, is very 
grave and full of thought, and you can hardly 
help imagining he meditates upon every move. 
He is wound up, however, at every two or three 
moves. The same man has made another figure; 
which speaks : but as his native tongue is French; 
he stays at home at present to learn English. 
The voice is like that of a young child. 

We spent two viery agreeable days at Mr. 's. 

We saw there many Americans, members of the 
congress, and plenipos. We were often amused 
with the different sentiments of the several parties 
in which we passed the day. At Mr. Brand Hol- 
lis's the nation was ruined ; notwithstanding which 
we ate our turkey and drank our wine as if nothing 
had hi^j^iiei ^ Ii^* 4ie eirening p«r^ there was 
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nobody to be pitied but the poor king: and we 
criticised none but Mrs. Siddons. It is impos- 
sible, however, not to be kept awake by curiosity 
at learning the extraordinary manoeuvres and rapid 
changes that have happened lately. Do you know 
that at two o'clock on the day the Parliament met, 
Mr. Pitt had not received his return; so that 
Mr. Fox had almost begun the debates before 
Pitt knew he was even a member ! 



Palgrave, May 1784. 

Let me begin with telling you, what you have 
some reason to complain of me for not having told 
you before, that we are very well. Mr. B. has 
begun to eat his dinners ; and we smile upon the 
year, as the year begins to smile upon us. We 
propose going to Birmingham this* vacation, and 
we understand Oxford and Daventry are in the 
way ; so that we hope a great deal lies before us 
to please the eye and touch the soul of friend- 
ship : but busy must we be before we have earned 
our vacation. 

What do you think of the behaviour of our 
great ladies on the present election ? I thought the 

newspapers had exaggerated : but Mr. says 

he himself saw the two Lady -'s and Miss 's 

go into a low alehouse to canvass, where they 
jBtaid half an hour; and then, with the mob at 
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their heels offering them a thousand indignities, 
proceeded to another. These he nsbention^ as 
unmarried ladies, and therefore less privileg€d4 

TTie Duchess of , Mrs. , and many o.Uiere^ 

equally expose their charms for the good of the 
public. 

Have you got Hoole's Ariosto ? We are te^mg 
it ; but think the translationi eii;cept in a feW potfr 
sages, wonderfully fiat and prosaic : the idvi^ 
tures are entertaining, however. 



Dover, Sept. 17, 1785, 8 o'clock. 

Fair stood the wind for France^^ 
When we our sails advance ; 
Nor now to trust our chance 
Longer would tarry .... 

It is not very fair neither, for there is scarcely 
wind enough ; but what there is, is in our favour. 
We are just got here, and a packet sails to-night, 
so I suppose we shall go in a few hours ; for the 
night is the most beautiful, the most brilliant, that 
ever rivjaled day. Thq moon, which is nearly 
full, illuminates the majestic chalky cliffs, the 
stately Castle, and the element we are going to 
trust ourselves to. The views about Dover are 
very bold and very beautiful. — But let me give a 
regular account of ourselves. From London we 
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liad the good fortune to take part of a cbaise. to 
Dover with Dr. Osborn. He. is a rn^t txitertsin- 
ingy agreeable companion ; and we never had a 
more agreeable journey, especially to-day/for yes- 
terday it was rainy, End we didiiKrt^ get into Ro- 
chester till nineiat night ; conseq'Uefatly lost in a 
great measure the wih^ngta of the silver Medway. 
But to-day was uaifbrmly fine; aond greatly de-^ 
lighted we were wUh the viewef Qhatham, Stroud^ 
aiid/ Rochester, from a hill just: above the town, 
which we walked up. The Mediray makes-a^no 
bend here. The hop-pickers were at work as we 
went along, but not with their usual alacrity ; for 
the late storm has blasted them to such a degree^ 
tlmt twenty thousand pounds worth of damage^ 
they say, is done. The country .is beautifully va* 
riegated all the way, and has many fine seat3 ; 
among which Sir Horace Man's was pointed out. 
From this rich inclosed country you come to the 
(^en downs, more grand and striking,. Tb^ first 
view qf Dover ca&tle is noble; audi still more 
finished that of the town, which we saw froin 
Dr. O.'s house where we dined. It hsts ^^ castle 
on ime side, hills on the other, a valley betw^eu 
(in which is the town), and the sea beyond- I 
think we shall hardly see more beautiful scenes in 
JFrance. We here took leave of our last English 
friends.— -I forgot to say we took a.hasty peep ^ 
die venerable cathedral of Canterbury, to which 
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I would at any time willingly go a pilgrimage- 
though not barefoot. 



Dear Brother, Besui9oo, Oct 9tfa, i785. 

I WROTE letters from Calais and from Troyes, 
the contents of which have, Ihope, been commu- 
nicated to you. From Troyes we proceeded to 
Dijon by a road so delightful that I strongly 
wished my sister and you could have been with 
me, — a wish which I cannot help forming, though 
a vain one, whenever any object particularly plea- 
sant presents itself. During the greatest part of 
this road we had the full view of the Seine, which 
we traced upwards to within half a league of its 
source, and saw it grow less and less, untwisting, 
as it were, to a single thread. The valley in 
which it ran was narrow, of a beautiful verdure, 
and bounded by hills of the most gentle ascent 
covered with trees or herbage : cattle of all sorts, 
among which were several flocks of goats, were 
feeding in sight The road often ran upon the 
ascent; and we saw the river, Sometimes bordered 
with ti'ees and sometimes fringed with grass or 
rushes, winding beneath in the most sportive 
meanders, — for we saw and lost it nine times from 
one spot. The scene was in general solitary; but 
if we came to. a spot particularly pleasant, it was 
sure to be marked by a convent, the neatness of 
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which, (generally white,) added to the beauty of 
the scene. After we had lost the Seine, we came 
to the Val de Suson, a still more romantic place^ 
and very like Middleton Dale, only that the rocks 
were richly covered with trees. Through the first 
part of this valley runs the river Suson ; the rest 
is still narrower, and between high rocks. 

At Dijon we delivered our first letter of recom- 
mendation, which introduced us to M. de Mor- 
veau, a man of great merit, who was avacat- 
ginSraly but has quitted his profession for the sake 
of applying himself to philosophical studies, and 
chiefly chemical. He writes all the chemical ar- 
ticles in the New Encyclopedic. He esteems 
Dr. Priestley, Dr. Black, and Mr. Kirwan, to be 
the chief men in England in the philosophical 
way. M. de Morveau was one of the first who 
ascended in a balloon. He showed us their Aca- 
demy, which is one of the first provincis^l ones. 
The Palais des Etats in Dijon is the finest build* 
ing in it ;• the front of it forms one side of a very 
handsome square, and the wings extend much 
beyond it. It is adorned with statues and paint- 
ings by the pupils of the drawing-school. From 
the tower, on which is an observatory belonging 
to this building, is a charming view of the country : 
the hills of Burgundy covered with vines ; the 
rivers of Ouche and Suson, which encircle the 
town ; and the town itself, which is large though 
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not very populous. In our way from Dijon to 
Dole we saw tnore of the vintage than we had 
hitherto done^r-.and a gay seene it is ; though I 
must confess my disappointment at the first sight 
of thevin«s,r-which are veiylow, and nothing like 
so beautiful as our apple-trees. They say they 
have motjb wine this year than they can possibly 
find ve3sels to put it in ; and yet the road was 
covered with teams of casks, empty or fuU^ ac- 
cording as they were going out or returning^ and 
drawn by oxen whose strong hecks seemed to be/ 
bowed unwillingly under the yoke. Men^ women 
and children were abroad : some cutting with a 
short sickle the bunches of grapes ; some breaking 
thelQ with a wooden instrument ; some carrying 
them on their backs from the gatherers to those 
who pressed the juice; and, as in our harvest, the 
gleaners followed. Fr6m Dole we should have 
gone directly to: Stejsan^oH) but were induced to 
strike out of the road to visit the grottts stalac- 
titfs of Auxcelles, to see which We crossed in a 
ferry the river Doux, a fine stream with banks 
beautifully woodedi and got into a plia.ce most 
wild and solitary, through such terrible bad roads 
that what we thought would have been the affair 
of a few hourfii detained us there the whole night: 
th^ gyptta, however, repaid our trouble. Had you 
\^n, there, . you would have seen it with a more 
|)hilo$ophical eye, and have told us how the con- 
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tinual dropping of waters through those rocks 
forms those beautiful petrifications, which when 
^liahed,' as they sometimes are, have the lustre 
and transparency of crystal. But it required 
^y eyes to be struck with the view of a Tast 
•dbtettanean running through a whole rock, which 
had the appearance of a most magnificent Gothic 
church;— tombs, images, drapery, pillars, shrines, 
all formed without much aid from fancy, by na- 
ture working alone for ages in tiiese long and lofty 
caverns. We walked in it, I believe, about two 
furlongs, and it might be another to the end. Be- 
'Md^on is by far the best town we have seen ; the 
stceiets are long and regular, the hotels of the chief 
inhabitants palaces for princes, and the public 
buildings nol)le. But you would have been most 
struck with the hospital, managed in all die in* 
temal part by those good nuns Les HospitatieixSj 
with such perfect neatness, that in a long cham- 
ber containing thirty-five beds, most of them full, 
there was not any closeness or smell to be per- 
ceived. The beds were bf white cotton, and by 
each bed a table and chair. Some of the nuns 
were atteiidiiig here; others in the dispensary 
makiiig up medicines ; others in the kitchen 
making broths, &c. : and all this they do without 
salary, and many of them are of good families. 

NoyoHy Oct. 13th.~I could not finish my letter 
time enough to send it from Besan^on, which 
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gives me an opportunity to tell you in brief that 
we are got to within a stage of Geneva, and are 
now sitting in a room which overlooks the de- 
lightful lake. We were too late last night for 
Geneva, as they shut the gates at half-after-six, 
and open them for no one. We hope to get there 
this morning, and to receive letters from you^ 
which my heart longs for. I have only to tell 
you further, that I have seen the Alps, — a sight so 
majestic, so totally different from any thing I had 
seen before, that I am ready to sing Nunc dimittis. 
Tell me in your next how long you have been 
sitting by a coal fire. We have had no fire, but 
twice or three times a little in the evening, since 
we set out; and in the middle of the day the heat 
has been very strong, I suppose, however, we 
shall find it colder at Geneva. 



# 



And so much in French; which, though it begins 
to be easier to me, is still to me either in writing 
or speaking like using the left hand ; and I now 
want the language the most familiar to me, the 
most expressive, that with less injustice to my 
feelings I may thank you for your charming let- 
ter. It is not necessary for you to travel in order 
to write good verses ; and indeed, to say truth, in 
the actual journey many things occur not alto- 
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gether so consonant with the fine ideas one would 
wish to keep upon one's mind. The dirt and 
bustle of inns^ and the various circumstances, odd 
or disgusting, of a French diligence^ are not 
made to shine in poetry. I shall, however, keep 
your exhortation in mind ; and when, to complete 
the inspiration, I have drunk of the fountain of 
Vaucluse, which we are going to do, if the Muse 
is not favourable, you may fairly conclude I no 
longer possess her good graces. From Lyons we 
took the diligence d'eau down the Rhone to this 
place, a voyage which in summer, and in a ve- 
hicle more neat and convenient, would have been 
delightful. But we had incessant rain for two of 
the days ; and the third, though bright, was very 
cold, with a great deal of wind ; so that we did 
not reach Avignon till the morning of the fourth 
day. The Rhone is rapid all the way ; but at 
Pont St. Esprit particularly so, insomuch that 
many passengers get out there : we did not. The 
Rhone has high banks all the way, or rather is 
inclosed between hills, covered in many places 
with vines and pasturage, in others pretty barren. 
Near St. Esprit begins the olive country. This 
was the first time we had been in a public voi- 
ture ; it is a very reputable one, and yet you can- 
not conceive the shabbiness and mal propretS of 
the boat. 

VOL. II. D 
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' We are now in a land of vermicelli, soup, and 
macaroni, — ^a land of onions and garlic^— ^ land 
flowing with oil and wine. Avignon is delight- 
fully situ3.ted ; the Rhone forms two branches 
here, and incloses a large fertile island. The 
Durance (another fine river, at present so over- 
flowed that it is not passable,) joins the Rhone 
some way below the toWn. The churches here 
are numerous, highly adorned, and have several 
good painting^s. The streets are darkened with 
cowls and filled with beggar-S; drawn here, they 
say, by the strangers, — for the people are no ways 
oppressed by the government, the revenue to the 
pope hardly paying the expenses. We are not 
yet, however, in the climate of perpetual spring ; 
—^like an enchanted island, it seems to fly from us. 
All along the course of the Rhone there are cold 
winds. Lyons is disagreeable in winter, both 
with fogs and cold. At Geneva every body had 
fires and winter dresses before we left it; and 
Avignon, though much warmer, is not enough sa 
to invite us much abroad, or permit uS to dispense 
with fires. To-morrow we set off* for Orange, and 
from thence shall go to Lisle, perhaps to Mar- 
seilles ; but where we shall spend these next two 
months we have not yet determined. May you 
and my dear sister spend them with health and 
pleasure in that dear society where our hearts 
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perpetually carry us, and to which we hope to 
return with increased affection ! 

I forgot to tell you that all the people speak 
patois to one another, though they speak French 
too ; and when we landed, the people who came 
about us to carry our things had absolutely the 
air of demoniacs, with their violent gestures and 
eager looks, and their coarsest exclamations at 
every second word. 



* <*. 



Marseilles, T>ec, 1785, 

Health to you all — ^poor mortals as you are, 
crowding round your coal fires, shivering in your 
nicely closed apartments, and listening with shi- 
vering bearts to the wind and snow which beats 
dark December! The nionths here have indeed 
the same names, but far different are their as- 
pects; for here I ana sitting without a fire, the 
wincTow? open, and breathing an air as perfectly 
soft and balmy as in our warmest days of May; 
yet the sun does not shine. On the day we ar- 
rived here, the 5th of December, it did ; and with 
as much splendour and warmth, and the sky was 
as clear and of as bright a blue, as in our finest 
summer days. The fields are full of lavender, 
thyme, mint, rosehaary, &c. ; the young corn is 
above half a foot high : they have not much in- 

d2 
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deed in this neighbourhood, but from Orange to 
Lisle we saw a good deal. . The trees which are 
not evergreens have mostly lost their leaves ; but 
one sees every where the pale verdure of the 
olives mixed with here and there a grove, or 
perhaps a single tree, of cypress, shooting up its 
graceful spire of a deeper and more lively green 
far above the heads of its humbler but more pro- 
fi4able neighbours. ITie markets abound with 
fresh and dried grapes, pomegranates, oranges 
with the green leaves, apples, pears, dried figs, 
and almonds. They reap the com here the latter 
end of May or the beginning of June. The ga- 
thering of the olives is not yet finished : it yields 
to this country its richest harvest. There are 
likewise a vast number of mulberry-trees, and the 
road in many places is bordered with them ; but 
they are perfectly naked at present. Marseilles 
is, however, not without bad weather- The vent 
de bisCy they say, is penetrating ; and for this last 
fortnight they have had prodigious rains, with 
the interruption of only a few days ; so that the 
streets are very dirty and the roads broken up. 
But they say this is very extraordinary, and that 
if they pass two days without seeing a bright sun 
they think Nature is dealing very liardly with them. 
I will not, however, boast too much over you from 
these advantages ; for I am ready to confess the 
account may be balanced by many inconveniences, 
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littleandgreat^ which attend this favoured country. 
And thus I state my account. 



Advantages of Travelling, 

A July sun and a southern 

breeze. 
Figs, almonds, &c. &c. 

Sweet scents in the fields. 
Grapes and raisins. 
Co£fee as cheap as milk. 
Wine a demi-sous the bottle. 

Proven9al songs and laughter. 

Soup, salad and oil. 

Arcs of triumph, fine churches^ 

stately palaces^ 
A pleasant and varied country. 



Per Cotitra, 

Flies, fieas, and all Pharaoh's 

plague of vermin. 
No tea, and the very name of 

a tea-kettle unknown. 
Bad scents within doors. 
No plum-pudding. 
Milk as dear as coffee. 
Bread three sous the halfpenny 

roll. 
Proven9al roughness and scold- 

mg. 
No beef, no butter. 
Dirty inns, heavy roads^ uneasy 

carriages. 
But many, many a league from 

those we love. 



From Avignon (whence I wrote to you last) we 
went to Orange, where we were gratified with the 
sight of an arc of triumph entire, of rich architec- 
ture ; and though the delicacy of the sculpture is 
much defaced by time, it is easy to see what it 
must have been when fresh. There is likewise a 
noble ruin of an amphitheatre built against a rock, 
of which you may trace the whole extent, though 
the area is filled with cottages. These were the 
first remains of antiquity of any consequence I 
had seen, and they impressed me with an idea of 
Roman grandeur. O range is a poor town, but 
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the country is green and pleasant, and they have 
all country houses. When the principality came 
under French government, it was promised that 
they should have no fresh taxes imposed ; but peu 
ct peUy say they, taxes are come. They had salt 
springs which more than supplied them with that 
article ; — they are forbidden to work them. They 
grew tobacco ;— now, if any one* has more than 
three plants in his garden, he is punished. From 
Orange we went to Lisle. In the way we stopped 
at Carpentras, where we were shown another arc 
of triumph, over which a cardinal, the bishop of 
Carpentras, built his kitchen; very wisely judging 
that nothing was more worthy to enter through an 
arc of triumph, than a noble haunch of venison or 
an exquisite ragoo. Lisle is a small town, very 
pleasant in summer, because it is surrounded with 
water ; and still more noted for its neighbourhood 
to the source of that water, the celebrated fountain 
of y aucluse. 

During the few fair days we have had, the 
warmth and power of the sun has been equal to 
our summer days: it is truly delightful to feel 
such a sun in December; to be able to saunter 
]by the shore of the Mediterranean, or sit on the 
1>ank and enjoy the prospect of an extensive open 
sea, smooth and calm as a large lake. It is like- 
wise very pleasant to gain an hour more of day- 
light upon thege short days^ However, though 
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the middle of the day is so warm, in the mornings 
and evenings a fire is acceptable, I must confess. 
The Marseillians value themselves upon being 
a kind of republic, and their port is free : the 
lower rank are bold and rude ; the upper, by what 
I hear/ very corrupt in their manniers. There 
are 30,000 Protestants: their place of worship 
is a country house, which they have hired of the 
commandant himself. They meet with no moles- 
tation, •and hope from the temper of the times that 
they shall ere long have leave to build a church. 
The minister is an agreeable and literary man, 
and is very obliging towards us; his wife has 
been six years in England, and speaks English 
well. Her family fled there from persecution; 
for her grandfather (who was a minister) was 
seized as he came out from a church where he 
had been ofliciating, by the soldiers. His son, 
who had fled along with the crowd and gained an 
eminence at some distance, seeing they had laid 
hold on his father, came and ofiered himself in 
his stead; and in his stead was sent to the galleys, 
where he continued seven years. JUhonn^e Cri- 
minel is founded on this fact Besides this family 
we have hardly any acquaintance here, nor are 
like to have. We have, ho>wever, been two or 
three times with the Chanoines de St. Victor, 
who are all of the best families of France, as they 
must prove their nobility for 150 years. They 
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are very polite and hospitable, and far enough 
from bigots ; for we were surprised to find how 
freely to us they censured auricular confession, 
the celibacy of the clergy, and laughed at some 
of their legendary miracles. I forgot to say that 
the country about Marseilles is covert with 
country-houses; they reckon 10,000. Tlrey were 
first begun to be built on account of the plague : 
every body has one. There is a fine picture 
of the terrible plague here at the Consigne and 
another at the Town-house. They are very exact 
at present in their precautions. I am sure the 
plague cannot be occasioned merely by want of 
cleanliness, for then Marseilles could not escape. 
Remember that we are longing for letters, and 
that news from you will be more grateful to us 
than groves of oranges or Provencal skies. 



Aix, Feb. 9, 1786. 

* * 



With regard to ourselves, we have at length 
quitted Marseilles ; where, to confess the truth, 
we stayed long enough to be pretty well tired of 
it ; for we had scarce any acquaintance, and no 
amusements (the Play excepted) but what we 
could procure to ourselves by reading or walking. 
Some delightful walks we did take under a bright 
sun and a clear blue sky, which would have done 
honour to the fairest months in the English ca- 
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lendar. We sailed one fine day to the little cha* 
teau d'lf^ a league from the port. It is used as 
a prison for extravagant or disorderly young men, 
whom their parents get shut up here — sometimes 
to avoid the disgrace of a more public punish- 
ment. We had a great pleasure at Marseilles in 
seeing your friend Mr. Howard : he was well, and 
in good spirits. He went by the name of the 
English Doctor, and as such has prescribed, he 
told us, with tolerable success. If you have a 
mind to strike a good stroke in London, introduce 
magnetism ; 't is in France the folly of the day. 
There is a society at Marseilles for that purpose 
composed of gentlemen. They boast they can lay 
asleep when they please, and for as long as they 
please ; and that during this sleep or trance the 
mind can see the operations going forward in the 
corporeal machine, and predict future events. 
One of them offered to try his skill on Mr. Bar- 
bauld ; but after a long and unpleasant operation 
of rubbing the temples and forehead, he was 
obliged to desist without success. Mr. Howard 
will tell you, however, they operate better at 
Lyonsi as he saw several women at the hospital 
put to sleep in a minute by only passing the hand 
over their forehead. 

At Marseilles we again bought a carriage (an 
English chaise), in which we hope to perform the 
rest of our journey, — at least to Paris. The road 
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from Marseilles to Toulon is over mountains 
which, though not very high, are the beginning 
of the Alps. They are in many parts quite naked 
and craggy; in others covered with forests of 
pines ; and in many they have had the industry 
to make terraces one over another to the very top^ 
on which they have planted vines, though the 
culture must demand prodigious labour, for they 
must bring all the earth. The almond-trees, which 
are now in full flower, scattered here and there, 
embellish the scene. At Toulon we saw the 
arsenal, which contains the corderiCy the salk 
darmeSy the naval stores, &c. There is something 
horrible in the clanking of the chains of the galley- 
slaves, who are chained two-and-two, and em- 
ployed in various works within the place. Three 
or four galleys lie in the harbour, but they are 
not used except for lodging the forgats. From 
Toulon we went to Hieres ; — and how think ydu 
did we go ? On foot every step of the way, and it 
is nine miles at least. We went on foot because 
the roads are still so bad we dared not venture in 
a carriage. Hieres is a specimen of the Italian 
climate and Italian productions : to the south it 
is open to the sea ; every other quarter is fenced 
with hills. The town lies on the descent of a 
l^ill, and is surrounded with groves of orange and 
lepon trees, glowing in the brightest beauty, and 
with all the variety of colour, from the palest lemon 
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to the deep and almost blood-red species of orange* 
The leaves, of a vivid green, give a relief to the 
fruit, which is in so great an abundance that I 
have hardly seen apple-trees so full. It is a de- 
licious spot, quite the gardens of the Hesperides, 
and enjoys a constant verdure. The hedges are 
composed of myrtle, holm-oak, and lentisk, of the 
ashes of which latter they make a lye. with which 
they preserve their raisins. They gather green 
peas SQon after Christmas : every month brings 
its peculiar hcu-vest. Besides the corn, wine and 
oil, which they share in common with their neigh- 
bours, they have va3t quantities of strawberrieSy 
peaches, kidney-beans, all kinds of fruit and gardea 
stuff. Sweet wg-ters and essences are distilled 
frpm the orange flowers, and the peel of the ber- 
gamot, the cedrat, and some other kinds valuable 
for their fragrance. Some of the orange gardens 
are worth from twenty to' twenty-six thousand 
livres a year. From an opposite hill there is a 
view of the town ; above it a convent of Bernar-. 
dines, and higher still the ruined walls and castlcv 
of the old town ; — the whole surrounded with a 
bright circle of green and gold, and houses of a^ 
shining white in the midst of the orange gardens; 
further the paler greeja of the olives ; to the south 
the sea, and the fishery salt-works ; and opposite, 
thjB islands of Hieres, where is plenty of game. 
Winter is seen peeping at this little paradise from. 
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the top of a distant mountain covered with snow ; 
and sometimes, indeed, he sends a hoar frost — after 
which the oranges drop by hundreds from the trees. 
To complete our expedition and vary the mode 
of travelling, we returned as follows : I upon the 
bourique of a paisannCj between two loaded pan- 
niers, Mr. B. walking before ; and the woman, a 
stout, sunburnt, cheerful Provencal, by the side of 
the ass, driving, guiding, and hallooing it onward. 
Bread and figs, which we put in the pannier and 
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ate as we went along, were our breakfast. I rode 
thus two leagues, and walked with Mr. B. the 
third. And now, having touched the utmost limit 
of our long tour, it is with inexpressible pleasure 
we reflect that every step we shall for the future 
take will bring us nearer again to those dear 
friends in whose society we hope to spend the 
rest of our life. We propose returning by Nismes, 
Montpelier, and Bourdeaux. Aix is a clean pretty 
town : the baths and the fountains of hot water 
are worth seeing. It is full of clergy and men of 
the law. We got acquainted with two gentlemen 
(an officer and an ecclesiastic) who were very civil 
to us ; but we could not help being diverted with 
the eagerness with which they recited their own 
verses (for they were both versifiers), their ges- 
tures, their compliments to each other, and their 
total freedom from that awkward bashfulness 
which hangs on us English when we havfe writteii 
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something clever that we long _^to bring into no- 
tice, and do not know how to bring it about. 



Thoulouse, Feb. 27, 1786. 

I BEGIN this letter from Thoulouse, though I 
shall probably not finish it before we get to Bour- 
deaux. — We got here last night, and hoped to 
have walked about the town to-day, where they 
say there is a good deal to be seen ; but we are 
confined to our room by a pretty heavy fall of snow, 
which has continued the whole day. We are at 
present convinced that it is a vain expectation to 
escape from winter by going to these southern 
climates — at Bengal I suppose it may be done : 
but the SQuthem provinces of France diflfer more 
in the duration than in the degree of their winter ; 
' and beyond all .doubt they have more sudden and 
violent changes of weather than we have. Iji con- 
sequence they dress warmer than we do. The 
pelisse, the muff, the fur gloves and shoes, the 
hussar cloak and flannel linings, are all common 
here, and found necessary. Yet it is also true that 
through a great part of the winter they enjoy the 
most delicious weather ; and that, with regard to 
one or other of their productions, there is not any 
time of the year in which you do not meet with 
harvest or blossoms ; for before the gathering of 
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olives is over, the almond-tree is in flower. Till 
within these four days we have had fine weather 
for a long time ; and Lower Languedoc, through 
which our route has lain since we crossed the 
Rhone, has worn all the lovely features of spring. 
At Pezenas (the last place where we made any 
stay) the peach, apricot, and bean were beginning , 
to blossom ; the gardens were all green with va- 
rious vegetables, the fields with corn, and a few 
trees were even in leaf. But their springs are apt 
to be premature. Here (in Upper Languedoc) it is 
colder. 

Gratified as we have been by the spring of Na- 
ture, we have been no less so by the hoary ruins 
of Antiquity. The vast cirque of the amp^i- 
theatre at Nismes fills the mind with an amazing 
idea of Roman greatness. It is defaced by a 
number of buildings in the area ; which, however, 
are to be demolished, and the venerable rilin kept 
in better repair. To repair a ruin carries a better 
sound with it than to build a ruin, as we do in 
England. La Maison Carrie is 2l bijou ; ithasalf 
that the utmost delicacy and richness of architec- 
ture can give. But we preifer to them both the 
Pont du Gard. 

Nismes is the very centre of the Protestants. 
They are computed to be 30,000, and the richest 
part of the inhabitants : for here, as the Dissent- 
ers in England, they give themselves to trade. 
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They have no church, nor even barn ; but assem- 
ble in the desert^ as they call it, in the open air, in 
a place surrounded by rocks which reverberate the 
yoice. The pulpit is moveable, and there are a 
few seats of stone for the elders. On their great 
festivals, they say, the sight is very striking. 

I wish you, who have a quarrel to some of our 
English axioms of taste in gardening, could see 
die public "walks of Nismes and Montpelier ; both, 
(especially the latter) laid out with great magnifi* 
cence, but quite in the old style of terraces, foun- 
tains, straight alleys, and exact sjrmmetry: but 
the whole is great, and was to me very new. We 
intended to have taken the canal at Beziers, but the 
bad weather prevented us. From Narbonne till 
near Tfa6ulouse we had on our left a long chain of 
mountains, the Pyrenees. I love to sefe those 
everlasting boundaries of nations. We had not, 
however, any wish to cross them and try the Spa- 
nish accommodations — there are difficulties enow 
of that kind in France. This is the height of the 
Carnival, and we haye seen as wis came along, the 
dance on the green, and the masque by torch- 
light; but in general I am afraid there is a good 
deal of coarseness in the mirth of the vulgar, and 
of licentiousness in the gaiety of the rich. From 
Narbonne to Thoulouse there are a great many 
chaieaus, pompous buildings with towers, but no 
ornamented grounds about them as in England, 
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nor any thing in the avenues, hedges, &c. that has' 
a look of neatness. I fancy the rats hold a glo- 
rious sabat in some of them. — I should tell you 
that at Montpelier we saw the anatomical theatre, 
where they have two hundred students, who shave 
and dress hair to pay their board and fodging, 
and attend dissections and study surgery witiii 
great application the rest of their time : and Ihey 
say they make better progress than those That 
have money. I am sorry I cannot send you a slip 
of Rabelais' scarlet gown, with which sacred re- 
lique the students are invested when they take 
their degrees. The meaning of which I take to be 
this, — that laughing may cure you when physic 
would miss. 

The situation of Thoulouse seems calculated for 
trade, as the noble canal of Languedoc meets 
there the still more noble river of the Garonne : 
yet it is not commercial, as the great ambition of 
all the rich inhabitants is directed towards gainr 
ing a seat in parliament, which ennobles them ; 
and then they leave trade. You may guess with 
what feelings we saw the seat of that parliament 
which condemned Galas. The spirit of the times^ 
however, thank Heaven ! is greatly altered. 

Bourdeaux, March 3. — ^We are arrived here to- 
day. The road from Thoulouse to this town is re- 
markably pleasant. It lies mostly along the banks 
of the Garonne, and several fine rivers which fall 
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into it; the Tarne, the Aveyron, &c. On the 
other side is a ridge of hilly ground quite sandy, 
covered with vines, which indeed have a most 
desolate appearance at this time of the year; 
but fancy can spread the foliage and hang the 
purple clusters. On the river-side are fine rich 
valleys covered with com, and here and there 
pasture ground : — no more olives, but groves of 
oak; no more almond-blossoms, but hedges of 
hawthorn. On Shrove Tuesday (which was a re- 
markably fine day) every town and every village 
was poured out upon the road, all dressed, and 
dancing each lad with his lass. What I should 
not have supposed, they dance too on Ash Wed- 
nesday ; for though the churches were pretty full 
in the morning of dismal-looking figures in black 
hoods, who came to confess the sins of the Garni- 
val, tihe greater part put the £nglis\i interpretation 
upon a holy day, and considered it as a holiday. 
Though we have not yet seen much of Bourdeaux, 
a walk this afternoon has convinced us it is a more 
magnificent town than any we have yet seen in 
Ffance. It happens too to be the fair. 



The road from Tours to Orleans on the 

winding banks of the Loire is delightfully plea- 
sant ; but we had not fine weather enough to enjoy 
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all its beauty ; for we have had the second winter 
you speak of, in all its severity of snow and frost 
We were particularly pleased, however, with Tours. 
It has one street of more complete beauty than 
any street I have yet seen, terminated at one end 
by a fine bridge over the Loire, at the olher by 
one of the noblest malls in the kingdom. Blois 
is delightful from its situation, and interesting 
from the events which have taken place within its 
now deserted walls. Orleans is entirely a town 
of commerce; and it seems to flourish, for they live 
remarkably well there. Trade may have been 
despised formerly in France; but I am sure it 
cannot now there are such towns as Lyons, Bour* 
deaux, and Orleans, where it displays its effect, 
in all the pride of opulence. We have been now 
a month in Paris, and here the objects of curiosity 
crowd upon us. In the provinces they are scat- 
tered here and there ; but in the capital, — ^palaces, 
pictures, statues, public gardens, meet you at every 
step, ^d all the powers of observation and organs 
of perception are agreeably filled. The societies 
of Paris do not obtrude themselves in like manner 
on your notice ; on the contrary, it is pretty diffi- 
cult to get sufficiently into them to judge of their 
complexion and character. We shall have been, 
however, in a few of them, and shall ^have seen 
many agreeable individuals. English is very much 
studied here at present : there are a great many 
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who read, and some who talk it. Every thing of 
English fabric and workmanship is preferred here^ 
and not without reason. They have an idea here 
very contrary to ours ; for they say The English 
invent, and the French bring to perfection. They 
are going to inclose all Paris and its suburbs by 
an immense wall : it puts one in mind of hedging 
in the cuckoo; but it is to prevent smuggling. 
We have had the good fortune to get very clean 
lodgings : they are near the Pont Royal and the 
Tuilleries, both which we often cross, and never 
without fresh admiration at the number of beauti- 
ful buildings and gay objects. I like the gardens 
of the Tuilleries better than our St. James's Park ; 
for though they are somewhat disgraced by the 
old-£Eushioned parterre, yet on the whole they are 
more gay, more lively : the view from the terrace 
commands a greater variety of objects ; the Tuil- 
leries is more adorned ; and the various groups of 
all ranks, — some taking lemonade, some sitting on 
the grass, some even reading, — give an air of ease 
and enjoyment more than is to be seen in our 
Park. This is rather an unfortunate time for see- 
ing paintings, as the king's pictures are all taken 
down in order to be arranged and put up in the 
gallery of the Louvre, which is preparing for their 
reception : ' and when that fine building is filled 
with so noble a collection, it will have few things 
in Europe superior. 

e2 
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One great advantage which Paris has as a town 
over London is its quaisj by which means they en- 
joy their river and the fine buildings upon it. As 
to the streets, most of them are certainly narrow, 
but not absolutely impracticable to the foov piStOHj 
as I had been taught to believe ; for when not 
dressed I walk about a good deal. They say, how- 
ever, a great many accidents happen, which their 
boasted police takes more care to stifle than to 
prevent : if a man is run over by a coach, they 
dare not put it in any public papers. The streets 
are full of little cabriolets, which drive very fiast : 
they are forbidden, but people have them notwith- 
standing. We have been at two of their Acade- 
mies, that of Sciences^ and that of Belles-lettres. 
Several Hoges were read, well drawn up ; prizes 
proposed, &c. They clap hands as* at the play- 
house when a sentiment or expression pleases 
them. The theatre sinks in France as well as 
England ; for as Mrs. Siddohs stands alone, we 
may well say it sinks. They are building a very 
fine church, St. Genevieve ; and in general there 
is a good deal of new building as well as in Lon- 
don. We have yet a vast deal to see ; but we 
shall see it as fast as we can, that we may return 
to those friends who will be only dearer to us from 
absence. 
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Paris, June 7, 1786. 

The affair of Cardinal Rohan, which 

has 80 much engrossed the talk] at Paris, is at 
length decided : but we have not been able to see 
without indignation the decisions of the Parlia- 
ment altered in almost every instance by the plea- 
sure of the king ; so that judicial proceedings are 
mere child's play in this country. A grocer has 
got himself into the Bastille by writing a pam- 
phlet on this occasion; in which he insinuates 
that the queen herself was in the plot, and that 
Madame Oliva was the cloud by means of which 
she played the fable of Ixion on the poor Car- 
dinal. In short, people's conjectures are as much 
afloat since the decision as before. The king of 
Prussia is reported to have said, ^^ Qu'il falloit que 
le Cardinal montrat beaucoup d'esprit pourprouver 
qu'il n'avoit et^ que bSte." Among the long list 
of titles which figure at the head of his MemoirCj 
that of Academicien is not found : the reason, they 
say, is, that his avocaty at the request of the Aca- 
demy, (who feared they might be disgraced by the 
fellow-ship of such an associate,) persuaded him to 
leave it out, by telling him that, for the other titles, 
they implied no parts; but that of Academicien — 
supposing a man of superior genius and know- 
ledge — might hurt him in his tria], as his only 
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defence must rest on his proving himself un imbe" 
cille. — And so much for the Cardinal. 

We were the other day at the Museum, a place 
lately set up, intended as a repository for works 
of art ; likewise as a centre of conmiunieation with 
the learned in any part of Europe, who, by corre* 
sponding with M. de la Blancherie, may have their 
discoveries published or their questions answered, 
if possible to answer them : nay, I believe I need 
not have put in that restriction, for a Frenchman 
is never at a loss to answer any question. The 
plan seems good : but I wais greatly diverted with 
the following question, published in one of their 
weekly papers; "Whether the societies called 
Clubs in England, and how imitated in Paris, 
might not tend to render their members morose 
and taciturnes; since by the laws of such meet- 
ings only one person must speak at a time> and 
that only for a certain number of minutes ? " An 
author may read his piece at this Museum ; but 
as the doors are not locked, it may chance that the 
company slip away one by one and leave him 
alone, as I suspect might be the case with a young' 
novel-writer whom we in like manner escaped 
from there the other day. By the way, I have 
found out the reason why the French have so little 
poetry : it is because every body makes verses. 
We have been at Versailles and St. Cloud : the 
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latter is now fitting up for the queen. The situa* 
tion is far more delightful than Versailles ; but 
thatj by force of expense, has a magnificence 
which no palace I have seen can compare with. 
We saw it on Whitsunday, when the waters play. 
The environs of Paris are now very pleasant; and 
they are very animated, without being, I think, 
quite so crowded as those of London. . They do 
not make hay here till St. John's day, (the 24th of 
June,) which I think is later than near London ; 
yet the weather has been very hot. 

I was recommended to an English nun ; and 
after going to see her twice, she had the goodness 
to send a parcel of books, to convert me : so you 
see there is some zeal left in the female CQUvents 
at least : — as to the priests and monks, I believe 
they have very little indeed. 



My dear Brother, London, June 29, 1786. 

I AM happy to write to you again from English 
ground. We set out from Paris on the 1 7th, but 
went no further than Chantilly, as we meant to 
devote the whole of the next day to seeing 
that noble seat of the prince of Conde, which, 
both for the house and grounds, is the finest we 
have seen in France. The stables, which hold 
three hundred horses, are a most beautiful piece of 
architecture. There is a noble museum and ar- 
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mory in the palace ; a fine piece of artificial water 
in the gardens, which are laid out partly in the 
English, partly in the French style, and in the 
best taste of both ; a dairy floored and lined with 
marble, and in which all the utensils are of marble 
or fine porcelain; a menagerie; an orangeries 
all the plants of which (some hundreds) being set 
out and in full blossom, diffused the richest per^ 
fume I ever was regaled with. L'isle d! Amour is 
one of the prettiest parts of the garden, abounding 
with alleys and walks, some close, others gay and 
airy, formed by light lattice-work covered with 
privet and adorned with the greatest profusion of 
honeysuckles and roses. In the centre of the island 
is a statue of a Cupid without wftigs or quiver, 
holding a heart with these lines : 

'' N'offrant qu'un cceur a la beaute, 
Aussi nud que la v6rite, 
Sans armes comme rinnocence, 
Sans ailes comme la Constance, 
Terfiit FAmour au si^cle d'or ; 
On ne le trouve plus, mais on le cherche encore." 

The temple of Venus is a large saloon, in which 
are fountains continually throwing up water, which 
falls again into agate vases ; leaning over which are 
Cupids of marble. The whole room is painted, 
and breathes a coolness and gaiety quite enchant- 
ing. As we were walking in these gardens we 
had the pleasure of seeing a balloon fly over our 
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heads: it was in full sail for England with 
M. Tetu, who had set off from Paris that morning. 
However, with our humbler mode of travelling 
we got to Dover first : for the lightning caught 
the car ; and though the aerial traveller received 
no damage from it, he was obliged to lie by to 
refit his balloon, which descended not far from 
Boulogne. From Boulogne we took our passage. 
We had intended to have gone on to Calais, but it 
was four posts more ; and besides, we were told 
that the passage from Boulogne, though longer, 
was generally performed in less time, and was 
now preferred ; which we found to be true : we 
were obliged indeed to wait a day for a vessel, 
but we got over iij less than four hours. And not 
without a pleasing emotion did we view again 
the green swelling hills covered with large sheep, 
and the winding road bordered with the hawthorn 
hedge, and the English vine twisted round the 
tall poles, and the broad Medway covered with 
vessels, and at last the gentle yet majestic Thames. 
Nor did we find these home scenes had lost of 
their power to strike or charm us by all we had 
seen abroad. 



LETTERS TO MISS E. BELSHAM, 



AFTERWABOS 



MRS. KENRICK. 



London, Feb. 1771. 

Believe me, my dear Betsy, my heart has 
some time reproached me for being in your debt 
I am much obliged to you for your kind in- 
vitation to Bedford : certainly few things would 
give me more pleasure than conversing with my 
Betsy ; but it will not be in my power to reach 
Bedford this time. I have already been so long 
from home, that they begin to be impatient for 
my return, and I would not trespass too far upon 
their goodness who, I am sensible, in some mea- 
sure deny themselves in being without me. 

Patty and I are now with Mrs. K. She and I 
are great walkers, and in fine weather often stroll 
about almost all the morning ; but we have very 
little to do with visiting any public places except 
the playhouses, where we have been three or four 
times. Last night we saw the West Indian, a 
very pretty play, as we thought on reading it ; 
but the characters are so ill cast, that we had not 
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half the pleasure in seeing it. One part, indeed, 
the Irishman, was excellently done, but that was 
the only one ; I think they seem to want actors 
very much for easy, genteel characters, which are 
more difficult to support than mimicry ^r strong- 
marked passions. The chaste and delicate sensi- 
bilities of a young unpractised heart, or the de- 
corums of a virtuous character, must be very dif- 
ficult to assume ; and indeed there are so many 
qualifications requisite to make a perfect actor, it 
is almost pity one possessed of them should follow 
the profession, nor is it surprising there should be 

but one upon the stage at once I admire 

Mrs. K. beyond most women I know, that engaged 
as she is by matrimonial connexions she is not 
engrossed by them, but has a heart as open to 
every other endearing relation and friendly sen- 
timent as ever. It is not true, what Dr. Fordyce 
insinuates, that women's friendships are not sin- 
cere; I am sure it is not: I remember when I 
read it I had a good mind to have burnt the book 
for that unkind passage. I hope the Doctor will 
give us our revenge, as he has begun his sermons 
to young men : they were advertised in the pa- 
pers, — was it not a piece of parade unbecoming 
a preacher? It Would be difficult to determine 
whether the age is growing better or worse; for I 
think our plays are growing like sermons, and our 
sermons like plays* 
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WarringtoDy Jan 1773. 

I HEARD not long ago a piece of news which 
pleases me beyond measure : can you guess what 
it is ? Mrs. Lewin tells me that my dear Betsy in- 
tends coming to Lancashire soon. I hope these 
her good intentions will speedily be put in execu- 
tion ; if we had you here, Patty and I should be 
as happy as the day is long. We have a knot of 
lasses just after your own heart,-^as merry, blithe 
and gay as you would wish them, and very smart 
and clever, — two of them are the Miss Rigbys. We 
have a West Indian family, too, that I think you 
would like ; a young couple who seem intended 
by nature for nothing but mirth, frolic and gaiety. 
I say nothing of our young men, as I would not 
flatter you with the hopes of any conquest, for the 
foresaid damsels have left no hearts to conquer. 

You who love so dearly to puzzle other people, 
I have a puzzle for you. Can you find a number 
of words that will take in all the letters of the al- 
phabet and no more ? We have all been trying at 
it, with Mr. Enfield's assistance, along time ; if you 
can accomplish it we kiss the hem of your garment. 



Warrington, Jan. 1, 1773. 

Not in charity with me forsooth ! So you would 
pretend you never received a letter from me a 
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great while ago, in answer to your last ! A letter, 
madam, written with such purity of style, such 
admirable brevity and perspicuity, that I am con- 
fident there was not a sentence of it you would 
wish omitted, or that the severest critic would 
object to. Well, if you will fancy I am still in 
your debt, I must make haste and get out of it as 
fast as I can. 

We are preparing to celebrate the birthday of 
— a prince, shall I say ? why not ? a king if you 
please, since he has more power than any monarch 
in the universe, and we all expect blessings from 
him of more value than the Indies : perhaps, in- 
deed, we may expect too much from him, for it is 
natural to hope for every thing under the auspices 
of a new king ; and however we may have been 
disappointed by his predecessors, we fondly flatter 
ourselves that the young sovereign will crown all 
our hopes, and put us in posisession of all our 
wishes. Blessings, invaluable ones, he certainly 
has in his disposal ; but if we have wasted the 
bounties of his predecessors, would it not become 
us to mingle a tear to their memories with the joy 
which his accession inspires ? May the present 
reign, however, be happy to you and me, and all 
of us, long I dare not add, except in good ac- 
tions, because, young as the prince is, it is no 
presumption to say that his days are numbered ; 
the astronomers have already cast his nativity. 
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nor is it in the power of all the sons of Adam to 
prolong beyond the appointed term, though but 
for an hour, the life of — the New Year. 



Geneva, Oct. 21, 1785, 

My dear Eliza has desired me to write to her 
during our tour. She could not have put me 
upon an employment more agreeable to myself, 
for I am continually wishing those I love in En- 
gland could share the pleasure we receive by the 
new scenes and objects which are continually 
passing before our eyes ; and though I can give 
you but a very inadequate idea of them, it will be 
without any drawback from fatigue, bad inns, 
dirt, and various other &c'6 which may be put on 
the opposite side when the travelling account is 
balanced. We landed at Calais Sept. 18th, and 
you may wonder that we have as yet only reached 
Geneva; but Mr. B. from kind regard to my 
health, and indeed the convenience of us both, 
thought it best to make short stages; besides 
which, we have stopped wherever there were 
churches or fine things to be seen. One very 
agreeable ornament of the towns abroad, which 
in England we are strangers to, is their fountains, 
the more pleasing as they connect public utility 
with a degree of magnificence. They excel us 
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likewise in public walks, and in every fortified 
town the ramparts alone afford very fine ones* 

We find ourselves very happy at Geneva ; snd 
if the season was not so far advanced, should like ' 
to spend a month or two here : indeed we have 
been singularly fortunate, for Mr. B. has found 
out a family of relations here, of the name of 
Rochemont, very amiable and respectable people; 
and the society here in general seems easy, 
sprightly and literary. English is much under- 
stood, and very tolerably spoken by many. The 
town is still divided into parties, and one side 
will tell you that Geneva is no longer what it was, 
that it has lost its liberty andv every thing worth 
living for ; and thus far is true,, that the govern- 
ment is become entirely aristocratical, and is at 
present so strict, that half a dozen people cannot 
have a weekly meeting at each other's houses, un- 
less they choose to declare they keep an open 
tavern. The situation of Geneva, as you well 
know, is delightful. I am just returned from an 
excursion to the mountain of Sal^ve, within a 
league of the town ; from whence on one side you 
have a view of Geneva, with its lake of the purest 
blue, a large plain between the chain of Mount 
Jura and that of the Alps, cultivated like a parterre, 
and full of villages, country houses and farms, wa- 
tered by the Arve, which meanders through it in 
the most sportive manner, making several islands. 
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and beyond Geneva falls into the Rhone. The 
vintage is not here got in, so that the vineyards 
are. still in their beauty. On the other side Sa- 
leve, the mountains open upon you in all their 
grandeur. Mr. B. is gone to the Glaciers, to 
feast his eyes with a nearer view of these stupen- 
dous mountains ; but I thought the expedition be- 
yond my strength, and I am during his absence 
in a family of Genevois, who are very good kind 
of people. 

Will you hear how they pass the Sunday at 
Geneva? They have service at seven in the 
morning, at nine, and at two ; after that they as- 
semble in parties for conversation, cards and 
dancing, and finish the day at th6 theatre. Did 
not you think they had been stricter at Ge- 
neva than to have plays on the Sunday, especially 
as it is but two or three years since they were al- 
lowed at all 1 The service at their churches is 
seldom much more than an hour, and I believe 
few people go more than once a day. As soon 
as the text is named, the minister putsv on his hat, 
in which he is followed by all the congregation, 
except those whose hats and heads have never 
any connexion ; for you well know that to put his 
hat upon his head is the last use a well-dressed 
Frenchman would think of putting it to. At 
proper periods of the discourse, the minister stops 
short, and turns his back to you, in order to blow 
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his nose, which is a signal for all the congrega- 
tion to do the same ; and a glorious concert it is, 
for the weather is already severe, and people have 
got colds. I am told, too, that he takes this time 
to refresh his memory by peeping at his sermon, 
which lies behind him in the pulpit* 

Nobody ought to be too old to improve : I should 
be sorry if I was ; and I flatter myself I have al- 
ready improved considerably by my travels. First, 
I can swallow gruel soup, egg soup, and all manner 
of soups, without making faces much. Secondly, 
I can pretty well live without tea ; they give it, 
however, at Geneva. Thirdly, I am less and less 
shocked, and hope in time I shall be quite easy 
at seeing gentlemen, perhaps perfect strangers, 
enter my room without ceremony when I am in 
my bedgown. I would not have you think, how- 
ever, I am in danger of losing my modesty; for it 
I am ^0 longer affected at some things, I have 
learned to blush at others ; and I will tell you, as 
a friend, that I believe there is but one indecency 
in France, which is, for a man and his wife to 
have the sa:me sleeping-room. " Est ce votre 
chambre, madame, ou celle de M. votre ^poux ? " 
said a lady to me the other day. I protest I felt 
quite out of countenance to think we had but one. 

It is time to leave Geneva, for I see from my 
window the tops of Mount Jura, which are already 
covered with snow ; and we have had a vent de 
bise so severe, that I have been confined to my 
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chamber, it is now the sixth day, with a very 
painful swelled face. 



My dear Friend, Hampstead, I800. 

Whether or no I received the letter which 
you forgot to write, I shall not tell you ; I only 
know that I am often reproached by my corre- 
spondents for negligence ; and for the life of me I 
cannot think of any thing that has hindered the 
arrival of my letters, except the cause to which 
you are inclined to attribute the failure of yours. 
Be that as it may, I most certainly have received 
from you <me letter which has given me a great 
deal of pleasure, and for which I will no longer 
defer my affectionate thanks. And what shall I 
tell you first ? That we are well, that we have 
rubbed tolerably through the winter, and that we 
have been enjoying the sudden burst of spring, 
which clothed every tree and every hedge in 
verdure with a rapidity seldom observed in our 
climate. The blossoms were all pushed out at 
once, but unfortunately few have remained long 
enough to give the expectation of fruit. I fear it 
may be the same with your beautiful apple-orchards. 
We often picture to ourselves the beautiful coun- 
try, aiiid still oftener the affectionate friends and 
the interesting family with whom we spent so 
happy a fortnight last summer. 
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If all that has happened had not happened, or 
the memory of it could be washed away with 
Lethe, how usefully and respectably might Dr» 
Priestley now be placed at the head of the Royal 
Institution, which is so fashionable just now in 
London ! I went a few mornings ago to hear 
Dn Garnet, who is at present the only lecturer, 
and was much pleased to see a fashionable and 
very attentive audience, about one third ladies, 
assembled for the purposes of science and im^ 
provement. How much is taught now, and even 
made a part of education, which, when you and 
I were young, was not even discovered ! It does 
some credit to the taste of the town, that the In* 
stitution and the Bishop of London's lectures 
have been the most fashionable places of resort 
this winter^ I have received, however, great plea- 
sure lately from the representation of De Mont- 
for^ a tragedy which you probably read a year 
and half ago, in a volume entitled A Series of 
Plays on the Passions. I admired it then, but 
little dreamed I was indebted for my entertain- 
ment to a young lady of Hampstead whom I vi« 
sited, and who came to Mr. Barbauld's meeting 
all the while with as innocent a face as if she had 
never written a line. The play is admirably acted 
by Mrs* Siddons and Kemble, and is finely written, 
with great purity of sentiment, beauty of diction, 
strength and originality of character; but it is 
open to criticism, — I cannot believe such a ha- 
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tred natural; The affection between the brother 
and sister is most beautifully touched, and, as 
far as I know, quite new. The play is somewhat 
too good for our present taste. 



Stoke Newington, May, 1811. 

My dear Mrs, Kenrick, 

I HAVE been thinking what to liken our uncer- 
tain and unfrequent correspondence to. I cannot 
liken it to the regular How of flowers that come 
out and blossom in their proper season. It is 
rather like the aloe, that after having beea barren 
season after season shows signs of iife all on a 
sudden, and pushes outwhien you least expect it 
But take notice, the life is in the aloe all the 
labile, and sorry indeed should I be if the life was 
not all the while in our friendship, though it so 
seldom diffuses itself over a piece of paper. How 
much I long to see you again ! I wish you would 
come and see me this summer, the journey I should 
hope would not be too much for you ; and in com- 
ing to me you would be near all your friends. Do 
think of it ! 

I believe I am writing you an enor- 
mous letter; but I have been in a course of letter- 
reading. I am wading through the letters of 
Madame du Deffand, in four volumes. Have you 
read them ? Walpole and she wrote every week, 
and they were continually grumbling at one an- 
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other, yet they went-on. Walpole, poor man, 
seems to have been terribly afraid that this old 
blind lady was in love with him; and he had 
much ado to reduce her expressions of friendship 
to something of an English standard. This lady 
appears to have been very unhappy. She was 
blind, indeed j but she had every thing else that 
could make age comfortable ; fortune, friends, ta- 
lents, consideration in the world, the society of 
all the wits and all the people of rank of Paris, 
or who visited Paris, but she totally wanted the 
best support of all, — religious feelings and hopes; 
and I do not know any thing that is likely to im^ 
press their importance more on the mind than the 
perusal of these letters. You see her tired of 
life, almost blaspheming providence for having 
given her existence ; yet dreading to die, because 
she had no hopes beyond death. A lady told me 
she would not on any account let her daughter 
read the letters. I think, for my part, they give 
in this view as good a lesson as you can pick out 
of Mrs. More's Practical Piety, which, if you have 
not read, I cannot help it. 

Adieu ! do let me hear from you soon. I wonder, 
say you, the woman has the face to ask it. That's 
true, but I hope you will, notwithstanding. No- 
thing will give more pleasure to 

Your ever affectionate friend. 



LETTERS TO MISS DIXON, 



AFTEBWABD8 



MRS. BEECROFT. 



Palgravep Mardi ifth, 1777. 

Arachne, my dear Miss Dixon, — so goes the 
story, — ^was unfortunate enough to incur the mortal 
displeasure of Minerva by too pompous a display 
of her skill in embroidery; and since that event, 
very few ladies who have? courted the favour of 
Minerva have chosen to run the hazard of pro- 
voking her by the delicacy of their needle^work* 
Now, as I do not believe that Arachne or Minerva 
eithelr (no dispraise to her goddessHship) ever 
wrought any thing prettier than the roses yoa 
have been so obliging as to send me,— Flora, in- 
deed, promises to produce some very like them ia 
a few months, — I wonder much at your being so 
great a favourite with the goddess as I find you 
are by the story which accompanied them, and 
that she thinks proper to encourage you in hand- 
ling both your pen and your needle in the manner 
you do. Indeed, my dear, I was equally surprised 
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and flattered at the very obliging manner in which 
you have shown that you remember me; and 
though much struck with the elegance of your 
fancy and the skillfulness of your fingers, I am 
still more delighted with the proof they give me 
of your regard and affection. 

It is generally said, that at your age impres- 
sions of friendship are easily made and soon worn 
out ; but it is not so with you ; and to say the truth, 
I should be mortified if it were, for I have myself 
too lively and pleasing a remembrance of the 
happy and sportive hours we enjoyed together at 
Thorpe pot to wish tibey should be equally dear 
to your mind. My thoughts^ as w^ll as Mr, B.'^ 
have often pursued you since. We have figur^ 
you as -amount your sweet companions, at once 
improving your heart in sensibility, accomplishing 
yourself in all that is elega^nt, and enjoying with- 
out fear or anxiety all th^ i^imple, innocent, cheer- 
ful plefLSWip^ which belong to that period of life 
you are now in. Enjoy and relish them while 
yon inay. You will never be again — I do not say 
so happy, for I hope your happiness will ever in- 
cre^SQt^^but you will never enjoy ags^^n the sanie 
loiyl of happiness which you do now, nor witfi sg^ 
Uttle mixture of uneasiness ; and the way tP Pro- 
long it is to keep as late as possible that entire 
openness, simplicity and ingenuousness which is 
the beautiful characteristic of your age. 
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Palgrave^ Nov. lldi. 

I HAVE long been determined to seize the first 
moment of leisure to write to my dear Miss Dixon; 
but leisure is one of those things of which I enjoy 
the least, so I am at length detenpined to write 
without it. By the way, do you know the pedi- 
gree and adventures of Leisure ? 

She was born somewhere amongst the Chaldean 
shepherds, where she became a favourite of Ura- 
nia ; and having been instructed in her sublime 
philosophy, taught men to observe the course of 
the stars, and to mark the slow revolution of sea- 
sons. The next we hear of her is in the rural 
mountains and valleys of Arcadia. In this de- 
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lightful abode her charms made a conquest of the 
god Pan, who would often sit whole days by her 
side, tuning his pipe of unequal reeds. By him 
she had two beautiful children. Love and Poetry, 
the darlings of the shepherds, who received them 
in their arms, and brought them up amidst the 
murmur of bees, the falls of water, the lowing of 
cattle, and the various rural and peaceful sounds 
with which that region abounded. When the 
Romans spread the din of arms over the globe, 
Leisure was frightened from her soft retreats, and 
from the cold Scythian to the tawny Numidian 
could scarcely find a corner of the world to shelter 
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her head in. When the fierce Goth and Vandal 
approached, matters were still worse, and Leisure 
took refuge in a convent on the winding banks of 
the Seine, where she employed herself in making 
anagrams and cutting paper. Her retirement, 
however, did not pass without censure, for it is 
said she had an intrigue with the superior of the 
convent, and that the offspring of this amour was 
a daughter named Ennui. 

Mademoiselle Ennui was wafted over to En- 
gland in a north-east wind, and settled herself 
with some of the best families in the kingdom. 
Indeed the mother seldom makes any long resi- 
dence in a place without being intruded on by the 
daughter, who steals in and seats herself silently 
by her side. 

I hope, hbwever, my amiable friend is now en- 
joying the company of -the mother without fear of 
a visit from the daughter, whom her taste and 
liveliness will, I am sure, ever exclude from her 
habitation. 



Thanks to my dear Miss Dixon for her frank 
and affectionate letter. A thousand good wishes 
attend her ; but as I hope to breathe them soon 
from my lips, I shall spare my pen a task to which 
it is not adequate. 
. You have rejoiced my heart by allowing me to 
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hope that we shall still see you at Palgrave before 
the important event takes place. If you had not 
acknowledged that you were going to bemarriedi 
I should naturally have concluded it from your 
saying you have not time to read Cecilia. Not 
time to read a novel ! — ^that is so grave ! — ^^Nay, if I 
had not known you, I should have supposed you 
had been actually married a doanen years at least 
But you must read Cecilia^ and you must read 
Hayley's poem^ and you may read Scott's poems 
if you like^ and at least you must look at the 
platei^^ &c. 



Carcasonne, Feb. 15th, 1786. 

If at any time, and in any place, a letter from 
my dear Mrs. Beecroft has always given me a 
sensible pleasure, she will judge how grateful it 
must have been to my heart to be remembered by 
her with so much kindness and affection, and to 
be informed of her welfare, when the long abseiK^e, 
when the tracts of land and seas between us and 
those most dear to our hearts, render accounts 
from England doubly interesting. And indeed 
when I reflect that I am transported from the 
banks of the Waveuey to the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, I am ready to cry out with Simkiu, 

'' Methinks we 're a wonderful distance from home." 

The scenes we have pas&ed through gratify cu- 
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riosity and fill the imagination ; but you, my dear 
friend, in the mean time have found yourself in 
situations which awaJcen feelings the most tender 

and interesting May you experience, may 

you feel, all the sympathies, all the tender chari^ 
ties of every relation, all of which you are so fitted 
to adorn ! 

The ladies of this country, if I may trust what 
their own countrymen say of them, are not fond 
of these domestic ties ; they wish not to be mo- 
thers of a numerous offspring ; and their husbands, 
whose claim to the honour is somewhat more du- 
bious, are still less flattered with being fathers to 
them. But let me give you some account of our 
route. From Calais we coasted, as I may say, 
the rich plains of Flanders and Artois, which 
however had lost their peculiar beauty, as the 
harvest was got in. We passed through a part 
of Haute Picardky and leaving Paris on our right, 
advanced into Champagne, where we first saw 
the production that most distinguishes the climate 
of France from ours,— the boasted vineyards. Hav- 
ing visited the venerable cathedral of Rheims, we 
crossed several pleasant streams, and from Troyes 
traced the delightful windings of the Seine to its 
very source. We next visited Dijon in the midst 
of the vine-clad hills of Burgundy, and from 
thence, crossing the Saone, struck into Franehe- 
comte ; and from Dole to Besan^^on travelled along 
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the banks of the Doux^ a fine, full stream, through 
a country more varied and rich with prospects 
than we had yet seen. From varied, the country 
became romantic, and from hilly, mountainous; 
Nature preparing, as it were, for her more majes- 
tic scenes, till at length she swells into full gran- 
deur; and from the heights of Mount Jura the 
Alps are discovered to the astonished traveller. 

At Geneva we were greatly delighted with the 
society and the situation ; but the winter advanced 
so fast upon us, that we were obliged to abandon 
our design of visiting Switzerland. From Geneva 
to Lyons we were still in the midst of les belles 
horreursy steep mountains, cascades, and lakes. 
At Lyons the winter was still at our heels, so 
down the rapid Rhone we sailed in search of liie 
climate of perpetual spring, but like some en- 
chanted island it seemed to fly from our pursuit. 
At Lyons it was the vent du RhonCj at Avignon la 
bisCy at Mai*seilles the mistral — which opposed Our 
wishes ; till at length, in the orange groves of 
Hieres, we found the most delicious temperature 
of air and a verdure perpetually flourishing. But 
long before we reached Hieres, between Lyons 
and Avignon, we got amongst the olive-grounds, 
the figs, the almonds and pomegranates, which 
spread over all Provence and Languedoc. But 
they have not here the green pasture, the lowing 
herd, the hawthorn hedge, the haunt of birds, nor 
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the various family of lofty trees which give us 
shade in summer and shelter in winter. As we 
have been chiefly at inns hitherto, I cannot say. a 
great deal of the inhabitants in general : that they 
are more lively and eager in their gestures and 
manner than the English is evident ; but as to 
that great air of gaiety you mention, arid which 
one naturally expects to find in France, it has not 
struck us ; perhaps it might if we were more inti- 
mately admitted into their families, and saw the 
young and the gay ; but this I can assure you. 
they are not to be found, even in Provence, sing- 
ing and dancing under every green tree. We 
have lately visited Nismes, a place interesting by 
its antiquities. La Maison Carrie is the most de- 
licate and finished piece of architecture that can 
be conceived ; and the amphitheatre gives, the 
most striking idea of Roman greatness. It is cal- 
culated to hold 18,000 people; its vast cirque 
cannot be beheld from a distance without astonish- 
ment,— all the other buildings sink into nothing 
before it. An antiquity perhaps more beautiful 
still than either of them is the Pont du Gard, 
some leagues from Nismes, constructed to convey 
water to the town. It looks great as if made by 
the hands of the giants, and light as if wrought 
by fairies. Nismes has likewise a more modem 
work, of which they boast much, — the fountain, and 
walks belonging to it. This, as well as the Place 
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de Perou at Montpelier, is laid out in a style 
which a Brown or a Shenstone would but little 
approve ; long straight walks, trees cut into form, 
water stagnating in stone basons and exactly sym- 
metrized. All this suits but ill with what we 
have been taught to call taste ; yet there is an air 
of magnificence, and even of gaiety, that in its 
kind gives pleasure. The very exhibition of art 
and expense gives an air of grandeur. Its being 
a work made by men, suggests the cheerfiil idea 
that it was made ybr men ; whereas our more rus^ 
tic scenes seem made, if not for melancholy, at 
least for solitary musing : and, in the last place, 
the eicact proportion contrasts it with the sur-^ 
rounding country. 

You know, probably, that Montpelier is famous 
for perfumes. One man, who has got a large for<- 
tune by them, has planted a garden with rose- 
trees, several iousands in numben which in sum- 
mer perfume the air to a considerable distance. 

I hoped to have finished this letter where I be- 
gan it, at Montpelier; but not having been able 
to do it, gives me an opportunity to tell you, that 
we have seen at Peseuas an echantillon of the di- 
versions of the Carnival. The young men of the 
town, with the young ladies, masked, followed by 
the paysans and paysannesj danced by torch-light 
in the streets, upon the esplanade, and all round 
the town, to the music of the drum and fife, fol- 
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lowed by a nun^er of spectators of all ranks, all 
enjoying the cheerfiil scene. Pesenas is a de- 
liglitfol place ; the peach and apricot already are 
in blossom there, so is the bean ; numbers of al« 
mond-trees are iu full bloom ; various shrubs are 
green with spring, and some trees begin to put 
out To crown all, we found there a very lovely 
English-woman, with whom and her husband we 
spent two pleasant days. We are now going to 
Bourdeaux, and so to Orleans and Paris ; after 
which I am sure we shall long to return home. 



London, July 7, 1786. 

I FEEL an impatience at being again on English 
ground, and yet not being able to hear news of 
you. My imagination pictures you with a lovely 
burden in your arms, — whether boy or girl she is 
not able to determine, but a charming infant how- 
ever, that exercises your sweet sprightliness in 
entertaining it, and delights your sensibility by 
its early notice. But of this delightiul circum- 
stance I want to be certain In the mean 

time let me give you some account of ourselves. 
After having spent so much time at Paris that we 
were obliged to give up our original design of 
visiting Flanders, we returned by way of Chan- 
tiUy 
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I could not help being struck with the neatness 
and civility of all the inns on the road from Dover 
to London. In neatness the English are acknow- 
ledged to excell ; and though the upper rank in 
France may practise politeness with more ease 
and grace than we do, yet it is certain that the 
lower order are much less respectful and more 
grossier than ours of the same class. 

I do not know bow it is, I think verify London 
is a finer town than Paris ; and yet it does not 
appear to me since my return so magnificent as it 
used to do : I believe the reason is, that Paris has 
so much the advantage in being built of stone. 
Another advantage to the environs derived from 
that is, that they are not fumigated by the abo- 
minable brick-kilns which are so numerous near 
our metropolis. 

There is not much new at present in French 
polite literature. M . Florian has published a di- 
dactic romance, Numa Pompilius, in imitation of 
Telemachus, but it is heavy. 



Hampsteady May 1789. 

1 OFTEN please my (nind with the sweet scenes 
of domestic happiness which you must enjoy; 
yourself in the arms of Mr. and Mrs. Dixon, and 
your children in yours. Apropos of the sweet 
children, — I should not be at all alarmed at their 
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speaking Norfolk ; depend upon it it will be only 
tefiiporary where the parent does not speak it: 
and after all, they should know the language of 
the country. I remember when I was in Lan- 
cashire being reproved for my affectation in not 
speaking as the country folks did, when in truth 
it was beyond my abilities. 

London is extremely full now : the trial, the 
parliamentary business, and f^tes and illumina- 
tions, and the Shakespear Gallery, have all con- 
tributed to fill the great hive. But among these 
various objects, none is surely so interesting as 
the noble effort making for the abolition of the 
slave-trade. Nothing, I think, for centuries past, 
has done the nation so much honour ; because it 
must have proceeded from the most liberal mo- 
tives, — the purest love of humanity and justice. 
The voice of the Negroes could not have made 
itself heard but by the ear of pity ; they might 
have been oppresse4 for ages more with impunity, 
if we bad so pleased. 



Haropstead, Atig. 1780, 

I DO not doubt but your attention, as well 

as that of every one else, has been engaged lately 
by the affairs in France; We were much grati- 
fied a fortnight ago by seeing Lord Daer, who 
had been at Paris at the beginning of the com- 
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motions, and had seen the demolition of the Bat- 
tille, and with hundreds more ranged through that 
till now impregnable castle of Giant Despair. 
He told us, that after all the prisoners in the coai- 
mon apartments had been liberated, they heard 
for a long time the groans of a man in one of the 
dungeons, to which they could not get access, and 
were at length obliged to take him out by making 
a bre^Lch in the wall, through which they dlrfew 
him out after he had been forty-eight hours with- 
out food ; and they could not at last find the Aper- 
ture by which he was put into the dungeon. - 



My DEAR Mrs. Beecroft, scpt. irito. 

It is but lately that I heard you were return^ 
from your delightful expedition, or I should Tiave 
written sooner ; for I am sure so kind and chlinn- 
ing a letter as yours demanded an early acknow- 
ledgement. I do not say I envy you your party 
and your tour, because I have in some measure 
enjoyed it along with you. I have tracked you 
the top of Skiddaw ; seen you impress the moun- 
tains with your light and nymph-like step, and 
skitn over the lakes with a rapid and smooth mo^ 
tion, like a bird that just touches them with her 
Wing without dipping it. I have contemplated 
the effect such scenes must produce on mindd no 
turned to admire the beauties of iiature as yoilrs 
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and your poetical companions ; and I have watched 
till imagination has kindled, and beauty has 
swelled into sublimity. Indeed, independendy 
of scenes so wildly picturesque, a journey is the 
most favourable thing in the world for the imagi- 
nation; which, like a wheel, kindles with the 
motion : I shall therefore certainly expect it to 
produce some fruit. 

I suppose you are now returned to your course 
of instructive reading, and your sweet employ- 
ment of instructing your little charge. Pray have 
you seen Sacbntala, an Indian drama translated 
by Sir William Jones ? You will be much pleased 
with it . There is much fancy and much senti- 
ment in it, — ^much poetry too, and mythology: 
but these, though full of beauties, are ofllen un^* 
couth and harsh to the European ear. The lan^ 
gruage of nature and the passions is of all coun-^ 
tries. The hero of the piece is as delicate and 
tender a lover as any that can be met with in the 
pages of a modem romance ; for 1 hope you can 
pardon him a little circumstance relative to the 
costume of the country, which is just hinted at in 
the poem: I mean the having a hundred wives 
besides the mistress of his heart.— So much for 
works of entertainment ! There is a publication 
of higher merit set on foot in France by Rabaut St. 
Etienne and some others, — La FeuiUe Villageoise, 
of which I have seen the first number. The re- 
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spectable object of it is to instruct the countiy^ 
people (who are there remarkably ignorant) -in 
morals, in the new laws and constitution of their 
country, in the state of the arts and^ new disco-^ 
veries, as far as can be of practical use to them ; 
and in short, to open their minds and make them 
love their duties. M. Berquin is engaged in 
something similar; but this is more extensive* 
There is room for all true patriots to exert them- 
selves in every way in France, for their situation 
seems still hut too precarious. 



Hatnpstead, May 7ih, \79i. 

You ought, I think, to come to London 

every spring, to peep into the Exhibition and 
Shakespear Gallery, and to see our proud metro- 
polis when she adorns her head with wreaths of 
early roses, and perfumes her crowded streets with 
all the first scents of the spring. So uncommonly 
fine has the weather been this year, that in March, 
if you were in a flower-shop, you might have 
imagined it the glowing month of June. 

I last Sunday attended with melancholy satis- 
faction the funeral sermon of good Dr. Price, 
preached by Dr. Priestley, who, as he told us, 
had been thirty years his acquaintance, and twenty 
years his intimate friend. He well delineated the 
character he so well knew. I had just been read- 
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iiig an: eloge of Mirabeau, and I could not help 
in my own mind comparing both the men and the 
tribute paid to their memories. The one died 
when a reputation raised suddenly, by extraordi- 
nary emergencies, was at its height, and very pos- 
sibly might have ebbed again had he lived longer: 
the other enjoyed an esteem, the fruit of a course 
of labours uniformly directed through a long life 
to the advancement of knowledge and virtue, a 
reputation slowly raised, without and independent 
of popular talents. The panegyrist of the one 
was obliged to sink his private life, and to cover 
with the splendid mantle of public merit the crimes 
and failings of the man : — the private character 
of the other was able to biear the severest scrutiny ; 
neither slander, nor envy, nor party prejudice, 
-ever pretended to find a spot in it. The one was 
:follo wed even by those who did not trust him : 
the other was confided in and trusted even by 
those who reprobated his principles. In pro- 
nouncing the eloge on Mirabeau, the author 
scarcely dares to insinuate a vague and uncertain 
hope that his spirit may hover somewhere in the 
void space of immensity, be rejoined to the first 
principles of nature; and attempts to soothe his 
shade with a cold and barren immortality in the 
remembrance of posterity. Dr. Priestley parts 
with his intimate friend with all the cheerfulness 
which an assured hope of meeting him soon 
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again could give^ and at once dries the tear he 
excites. 



Buxton, Oct. 1794. 

My dear Mrs. Beecroft, 
Is it permitted me to renew a correspondence 
which has been too long interrupted, though our 
friendship, I trust, never has ?-H5trange iiideea 
would it be, if the esteem and affection I owe yon 
could ever subside, or if I could ever forget the 
marks of kindness and attention I have always 
received from you. How good it was of you to 
invite Mr. Barbauld while I have been rambling ! 
I should have been more satisfied with being away 
if he had accepted your offer ; for I should have 
known then, that he would have no occasion to 
regret any of the beautiful scenes I have enjoyed 
without him. I have been much pleased with 
Scotland. I do not know whether you ever .ex- 
tended your tour so far : if you have n6t seen it, 
let me beg that you will ; for I do not think that 
in any equal part of England so many interesttng 
objects are to be met with as occur in what is 
called the little tour ; from Edinburgh to Stirling, 
Perth and Blair, along the pleasant windingfii of 
the Forth and Tay; then by the lakes, endihg 
with Lo^h Lomond, the last and greatest, and so 
to Glasgow ; then to the Falls of the Clyde, and 
back by Dumfries; which last, however, we did 
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not do ; for we returned to Edinburgh. Scotland 
is a country strongly marked with character. Its 
rocks, its woods, its water, its castles, its towns, are 
9^1 picturesque, generally grand. Some of the. views 
are wild and savage, but none of them insipid, if 
ypu except the bleak, flat, extended moor. The 
entrance, into the Highlands by Dunkeld is strik- 
ing ; it is a kind of gate. I thought it would be 
It good place for hanging up an inscription similar 
la that of Dante, " Per wic ^i va " 

Edinburgh is so commanding a situation for a 
qapital, I almost regretted it was not one, and that 
the fine rooms at Holyrood-house are falling into 
ruins. The Old and the New town make the finest 
contrast in the world : but beautiful as the New 
town is, I was convinced, after being some days 
in it, that its perfect regularity tends towards in- 
sipidity, and that a gentle waving line in a street, 
provided it is without affectation, and has the ad- 
vantage of some inequality of ground, is more 
agreeable than streets that cut one another at 
4cight angles. 

We were much struck with' the Falls of the 
Clyde and its steep banks richly wooded. In- 
deed, wherever the country is wooded it is beau- 
tiful,, and it is every where improving in that re- 
spect: millions of trees are planted every year; 
hut it is some time before planted trees form a 
feature of the country. A belt of wood, dotted 
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clumps, a cirdet of firs on a bill, have not the 
easy and natural appearance of a wood that fills 
the hollow of a valley, and shapes itself to the 
bendings and risings of the ground. And now 
let me whisper in your ear that I long very much 
to be at home again : the limits which I had set 
myself not to exceed are expired ; and besides, I 
do not like this country, which has all the dreari- 
ness without the grandeur of scenery of that which 
we have left. The Crescent, however, has a beau* 
tiful appearance in a deep hollow surrounded by 
hills. It looks like a jewel at the bottom of an 
earthen cup. 



Sept. 2, 1795. 

Your emigrants are very interesting. 

people. I think the English character has never 
appeared in a more amiable light than in the kind 
and hospitable attentions which have been pretty 
generally shown to these unfortunate people. I 
was much amused with Louvet, and interested ; 
though I confess the interest was somewhat weak- 
ened by the reflection that he was by profession 
a bookseller and a writer of romances; and I 
think one may discover a few traits de plume in 
the high colouring he gives to the attachment be- 
tween himself and his wife. What has still more 
interested me, — because I have a higher opinion of 
her character, and greater confidence in her sin- 
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cerity, — is LAppel de Madame Roland. What 
talents ! what energy of character ! what powers of 
description ! But have you seen the second part^ 
.which has not been printed here, and which con- 
tains memoirs of her life from the earliest period 
to the death of her mother, when she was one-and- 
twenty ? It is surely the most singular book that 
has i^peared since the Confessions of Rousseau ; 
a book that none but a Frenchwoman could write, 
and wonderfully entertaining. I began it with a 
certain fear upon my mind — ^What is this woman 
going to tell me? Will it be any thing but what 
will lessen my esteem for her? If, however, we 
were to judge of the female and male mind by 
contrasting these confessions with those I just 
now. mentioned, the advantage in purity, comme 
deraisanj will be greatly on the side of our sex. 



Hampstead, July 25, 1796. 

I DO not know the present course of your 

reading, but I imagine that two works, at least, 
have employed the leisure of both of us ; Roscoe's 
Lorenzo, and Mrs. D'Arblay's Camilla. The former 
is a very capital work : I only wish that instead 
of making Lorenzo the Magnificent the centre 
round which every thing revolves, he had made 
the history of literature itself the professed sub- 
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ject of his work, and taken the Medici only ia 
connexion with that. — ^And how do you like Ca- 
milla? Not so well, I am afraid, as the former 
publications from the same hand. I like, however, 
the story of Eugenia, where the distress is new; 
and the character of that amiable imbecUk the 
uncle : and Mrs. Arlberry's character is very well 
drawn. I was struck on reading the work with 
the persuasion, that no second work of an author^ 
who has written the first after being in full pos- 
session of his powers, can help falling off, and 
for this reason : — every one has a manner of his 
own, a vein of thinking peculiar to himself ; and 
on the second publication, though the incidents 
maybe all new, the novelty resulting from this 
originality is gone for ever. I think Gibbcm says^ 
in his very entertaining Memoirs, that, nothing 
can renew the pleasure with which a favourite 
author and the public meet one another for the 
first time. 

I am just now reduced to regret, my dear friend^ 
that I have taken such small paper. It cuts short 
what I was : going to tell you of General Paoli, 
whom I met the other day. Had it been thirty 
years ago, jit would have made my heart beat 
stronger. He told us a good deal about, his god- 
son and aid-de-camp Buonaparte, who was going 
to write Paoli's annals, when he was called upon 
to give ample matter for his own annals. 
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Stoke Newington, Jan. 14, 1802. 

My p£Ar Mrs. Bbecroft, 

Why have I not written to you ? Ah, why in- 
deed ! I wish you would furnish me with a good 
reason. Long ago I should have done it, it is 
true. .... . And pray when do you and the lovely 

r and — — go to France ? for I take it for 

' granted that you go ; and indeed you ought to go : 
for who would reap more amusement and infor- 
mation, or communicate more of it to your friends, 
than yourself? I met with three of the tourists 
lately* Mr. ■ ■ , who was formerly a Grecian, is 
turned Egyptian : the Egyptians are the first peo- 
ple in the world, the tutors of the Greeks and the 
inventors of all arts and sciences. Mr. -^ — deals 

iu anecdotes and manners; and Mrs. seems 

to have felt most enthusiasm « for the great man. 
My enthusiasm is all gone, — not for Buonaparte, 
for with regard to him I never had any, — ^but for 
most things. I wish there were any process, elec- 
tric, galvanic, or through any other medium, by 
which we might recover some of the fine feelings 
which age is so apt to blunt: it would be the 
true secret of growing young. One affection, 
however, I hope will never die in my heart— the 
dear affection of friendship. 
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July 88, 1803. 

I AM glad to find you have spent the spring 
so pleasantly. But when you say you made the 
excursion instead of coming to London, you for- 
get that you might have passed the latter end 
of a London winter in town after enjoying the 
natural spring in the country. We have been 
spending a week at Richmond, in the delightful 
shades of Ham walks and Twickenham meadows. 
I never saw so many flowering limes and weeping- 
willows as in that neighbourhood : they say, you 
know, that Pope's famous willow was the first in 
the country ; and it seems to corroborate it, that 
there are so many in the vicinity. Under the 
shade of the trees we read Southey's Amadis, 
which I suppose you are also reading. As all 
Englishmen are now to turn knights-errant and 
fight against the great giant and monster Buona- 
parte, the publication seems very seasonable. Pray 
are you an alarmist? One hardly knows whether 
to be frightened or diverted on seeing people 
assembled at a dinner-table, appearing to enjoy 
extremely the fare and the company, and saying 
all the while, with a most smiling and placid 
countenance, that the French are to land in a 
fortnight, and that London is to be sacked and 
plundered for three days, — and then they talk of 
going to watering-places. I am sure we do not 
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believe in the danger we pretend to believe in ; 
and I am sure that none of us can even form an 
idea how we should feel if we were forced to be- 
Keve it. I wish I could lose in the quiet walks of 
literature all thoughts of the present state of the 
political horizon. 

My brother is going to publish Letters to a 
young Lady on English Poetry ; he is indefatiga- 
ble. " I wish you were half as diligent ! " say you. 
^'Amen !" say L Love to Eliza and Laura, and 
thank the former for her note. I shall always be 
glad to hear from either of them. How delight- 
ful must be the soft beatings of a heart entering 
into the world for the first time, every surround- 
ing object new, fresh and fair,^ — all smiling within 
and without ! Long may every sweet illusion con- 
tinue that promotes happiness, and ill befall the 
jough hand that would destroy them ! 



Dorking, Sept. 1805. 

We came hither to take lodgings some- 
where in this beautiful country, but found none 
vacant ; so we have been some time at Burford- 
Bridge, a little quiet sort of an inn in the centre 
of the pleasant walks ; and a few da3rs with our 

friends the C s. This is very much of a corn 

country, and we are in the midst of harvest : the 
window at which I am now writing looks into a 
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corn-field^ where a family have established their 
metiage. The man and his wife are reaping the 
com ; a cradle with a young child in it is brought 
into the field by break of day, and set under a 
hedge ; the mother makes a sort of tent with her 
red cloak to shelter it from the weather ; and tiiere 
she gives it suck, and there they take their meals : 
two older children either watch the cradle, or run 
about the fields. A young baronet here has in- 
curred great and deserved odium by forbidding 
the poor to glean in his fields ; and efiectually to 
prevent them, the plough immediately follows lite 
sickle: yet probably this man can talk of the 
wisdom of our forefathers, and the regard due to 
ancient observances. This country is remarkable 
for great richness of wood, which Autumn has as 
yet only touched with his little finger; — in a 
month's time they will be enchanting. Another 
agrSment here is, that you see no soldiers ; though 
I confess you are put in mind of them by a mili- 
tary road lately cut over Box-hill, — I hope a very 
needless precaution. 



Stoke Newington, Jan. 1, 1813.. / 

Many happy new years to you, my dear friend, 
and may they bring you increasing joy in your 
children and your children's children, and in your 
circle of friends, and in the various occupations 
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of all sorts, which the exercise of your talents 
or the offices of kindness engage you in ! To 
you I may wish this with cheerful hope of its 
fulfilment. At my time of life, to look forward to 
new years, is to contemplate the prospect of in- 
creasing languor and growing infirmities. Not, I 
am sure, that I have any reason to complain, for 
Time deals gently with me ; and though I feel 
thftt I descend, the slope is easy; and greatly 
thankful I am that I have, so accessible and so 
near me, the friends and relations that were assem- 
bled at Christmas in order to help me to dispatch 
your noble turkey. It was indeed so large that 
I had some difficulty in persuading them that it 
came to me inclosed in a letter; but I pleaded 
your known veracity, and they submitted. Ac- 
cept, my dear friend, my best thanks, and believe 
me, though my pen (it is a naughty pen) has been 
idle, I did not want it to put me in mind of so 
dear a friend. 

Yes, I have been at Bristol this summer, and 
(spent there almost the only month that could be 
called summer in the last year. I spent some 
days at Bath, some at that delightful place Clif- 
ton; and I spent a day with Hannah More and her 
four sisters at , her charming cottage under the 
Mendip hills, which she has named Barley Wood, 
and which is equally the seat of taste and hospi- 
tality. We have had a meeting here for an aux- 
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iliary Bible Society. Many ladies went, not inr 
deed to speak, but to hear speaking ; and they teU 
me they were much entertained and interested. I 
honour the zeal of these societies ; but it is be- 
come a sort of rage, and I suspect outgoes the 
occasion. 



Stoke Newington, Sept. 1815. 

We have had great pleasure in seeing again 
our friend Dr. H. after a tour through Spain^, 
Sicily, and Greece. Pray do you intend to learn 
modern Greek? I suspect it will grow quite 
fashionable, from the many tourists to Athens we 
have had of late ; particularly if Eustace succeeds 
in persuading us to have nothing to do with the 
French Jargon, as he is pleased to call the lan- 
guage of Bossuet and of .Racine. I suppose you 
have read Lord Byron's Giaour, — and which edi- 
tion ? because there are five, and in every one he 
adds about fifty lines; so that the different edi- 
tions have rather the sisterly likeness which Ovid 
says the Nereids had, than the identify expected 
by the purchasers of the same work. And pray 
do you say Lord Byron, or B^ron, in defiance of 
the y and our old friend in Sir Charles Grandir 
son ? And do you pronounce Giaour hard g or sofk 
g ? And do you understand the poem at first read- 
ing? — ^because Lord Byron and the Edinburgh 
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Reviewers say you are very stupid if you don't; 
and yet the same Reviewers have thought proper 
to prefix the story to help your apprehension. 
All these, unimportant as you may think them, are 
matters of discussion here. 



Stoke Newington, Jan. 1814. 

My dear Mrs. Beecroft, 
There are animals that sleep all the winter; — I 
am, I believe, become one of them : they creep into 
holes during the same season; — /have confined 
myself to the fireside of a snug parlour. If, indeed, 
a warm sunshiny day occurs, they sometimes creep 
out of their holes ; — so, now and then, have /. 
They exist in a state of torpor ; — so have / done : 
the only difference being, that / have all the while 
continued the habit of eating and drinking, which, 
to their advantage, they can dispense with. But 
my mind has certainly been asleep all the while ; 
and whenever I have attempted to employ it, I have 
felt an oppression in my head which has obliged 
me to desist. What wonderful events have passed 
during the last few months ! How new is the very 
name of peace to us all ; and to those of thirty 
and under, it is a state that, since they were able 
to reflect at all on public affairs, they have never 
known. London seems to have nothing to do now 
but to give feasts and pop away all the spare gun- 
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powder in rockets and feux-dc-joie in honour of ita 
illustrious guests. Everybody has been idle since 
these royal personages came amongst us. It is in 
vain even to bespeak a pair of shoes, — ^not a man 
will work; and I imagine Alexander must be 
greatly puzzled, when the concourse in the streets 
from morning till night shows how many there 
are that are doing nothing, and the shops and 
manufactures how much has been done. 



Stx)ke Newiogton^ Jan. 1815. 

My dear Mrs. Beecroft, 

Thanks for your kind letter, and for the finest 
turkey I ever saw, which arrived without accident, 
and fulfilled the end of its being, — its fattening 
at least,-r-last Tuesday amid the commendations 
of the whole party. I cannot tell where the spi- 
rit went ; but I hope it is animating some other 
vehicle, and rising by degrees in the scale of 
existence, till perhaps it may come at length (who 
knows) to eat turkeys itself. ^ 

I give you joy of the peace. It ought to last at 
least for this next twenty years : for though I am 
afraid war and peace must always take their tumsj 
like day and night in the natural world, I think 
War ought to be satisfied, as the other dark and 
unlovely, power is, with share and share alike. 
The two striking features of the present times in 



Britain are religion and charity; and I ahould 
think they are both of diem well inclined to paci- 
fic measures. 



Stoke Newington, Nov. 14^ 1818. 

Our tpurists are mostly now returned. Such 
numbers have resided more or less abroad, that I 
cannot help thinking the intercourse must influ-^ 
ence in some degree the national manners, which 
I find by Madame de Stael are not yet to the taste 
of our neighbours. They allow us to be respect- 
able, but they plainly intimate they do not think 
us amiable. When I read such censures, I can- 
not help saying in my mind to the author, — I wish 
you knew such a one, and such a one, of my ac- 
qumntance; I am sure you could not but love 
tfaem^ — ^Yet, after all, I fear we must acknowledge 
something about us dry, cold, and reserved ; more 
a£raid of censure, than gratified by notice ; very 
eapable of steadiness in important pursuits, but 
not happy in filling up the pauses and intervals of 
life with ingenious trifles and spontaneous, social 
hilarity 

It jseems to me that there is more room for au- 
thors in history than in any other department. 
It is continually growing. It is like a tree, the 
dead leaves and branches of 'v^ich are continually 
pnined and cleared away, smd fresh green shoots 
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arising. How much less interestiDg since ik^ 
French Revolution are the glories and conquests 
of Louis XIV. ! What is the whole field of ancient 
history, which knew no sea but the Mediterranean^ 
to the vast continent of America, with its fresh and 
opening glories ! Will they be wise by our ex- 
perience, peaceable, moderate, virtuous ? No : they 
will be learned by our learning; but not wise by 
our experience. Each country, as each man, most 
buy his own experience. 



Stoke Newington, Feb. 1894. 

My dear Mrs. Beecroft, 
The state of my eyes, which have, been very 
weak of late, and are giving me a hint that they 
have served me nearly long enough, have hindered 
me for some time from answering your kind let- 
ter. — Long may you enjoy that activity and flow 
of spirits which make life indeed a blessing ; and 
which by conversation, by the very look of a 
happy and social spirit, communicates pleasure to 
all within its influence. But, you will say, a so- 
cial spirit often leads one to mourn. It is very 

true : we are just now sympathizing with 

But what is all this to you ? will you say : these 
are not your acquaintance or connexions. Why, 
that is very true ; but I have so long been ac- 
customed to see yoii take part with ready and 
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affectionate sympathy in the habits^ connexions, 
and trains of ideas of your friends, that I am 
always apt to suppose that where I am intimate, 
you cannot be a stranger ; and that where I am 
interested, you cannot be indifferent. I heard a 
lady say once, that she should not at all care 
or interest herself about any thing which might 
happen to her friends or relations when she was 
out of the world ; — I mean, if she were to know it 
now. How unnatural ! I need not tell you, I 
Aink, that she was not a parent. Nor do I like 
those metaphysical moralists, who, by a refine- 
ment of subtle investigation, assert that our anxi- 
ety for our friends proceeds only from a wish to 
avoid, ybr ourselveSy the pain we are conscious we 
should feel whenever they suffer : — Miserable 
evasions of Nature's best feelings ! 



LETTERS TO MRS. J. TAYLOR. 



Dear Madam, Yarmouth, Sept 1st, 1785. 

Though I have had the pleasure (it was a yevy 
real one) of a glimpse of Mr. Taylor^ yet I cannot 
prevail on myself to entrust either him or Mr. Bar- 
bauld with those affectionate wishes and gratefill 
acknowledgements of your friendship which, hen 
fore I leave England, I wish to convey to yout 
with my own hand. Mr. Barbauld will tell you) 
our route. — Now it comes to the point, I cannot 
help feeling it a solemn thing to leave England, 
and all our dear connexions in it, for so many 
months. Often will they be in our minds ; and 
when we recollect those who hold the highest 
places in our esteem and affection, Mrs. Taylor 
will always be presented to our thoughts. Allow 
me, dear madam, again to thank you for your 
kindness to us at Norwich, and the pleasure we 
enjoyed in that short but delightful intercourse 
with you and your family. On that family may 
health and every blessing ever rest. 
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By the time we return^ I think I shall have had 
a sufficient draught of idleness, and be very ready 
to engage again in some active pursuit ; but at 
present, A vaunt care ! and Vive la bagatelle ! for 
we are bound for France. 



Dear Madam, Paris, June rth, i786. 

Though we expect now very soon to finish our 
long pilgrimage, I cannot quit this country with- 
out giving you a little testimonial that in it we 
think of those beloved English friends from whom 
the sea now divides us : they are often recalled 
to my inind by different and opposite trains of 
thinking, — ^for contrast, you know, is one source 
of association; and when I see the Parisian lar 
dies covered with rouge and enslaved by fashion, 
cold to the claims of maternal tenderness, and co* 
vering licentiousness with the thin veil of a cer- 
tain factitious decency of manners, my thoughts 
tarn a.way from the scene, aad delight to contem^ 
plate &e charming union formed by deep affecr 
tion and lasting esteem,-~the mother endowed 
with talents and graces to draw the attention of 
polite circles, yet devoting her time and cares to 
her family and children—English delicacy, un- 
spoiled beauty, and unaffected sentiment, — when 
I think of these, (and your friends will not be at 
a loss to guess where I look for them,) it gives the 
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tame relief to my mind as it would to my eye 
when wearied and dazzled by their sand-walks 
and terraces, if it could repose upon the cheerful 
and soft green of our lawny turf. I would not^ 
however, have you imagine that I am out of hu- 
mour with Paris, where we have enjoyed much 
pleasure ; only it is the result of our tour, that 
taking in all things, manners and government as 
well as climate, we like our own country best : 
and this is an opinion certainly favourable to our 
happiness, who shall probably never leave En^ 
gland again. The weather with us is, and has 
been, extremely hot The trees are in their freshest 
green ; but one sees that the grass will soon be 
burnt if we have not rain. Indeed they are obliged 
every day to water the turf in all their gardens 
where they are solicitous about verdure. The 
environs of Paris are charming, yet I think evi* 
dently inferior to those of London. Yesterday 
(Whitsunday) we were gratified with a view of 
all the magnificence of Versailles. In compliment 
to the day the water-works played, and there was 
the brilliant procession of the cordon bleu ; in con- 
sequence of which all Paris in a manner was 
poured into Versailles ; and I was ready to forgive 
the enormous expense and ostentation of this 
palace, when I saw a numerous people of all sorts 
and degrees filling the rooms and wandering in 
the gardens, full of admiration, and deriving both 
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pleasure and pride from their national msLgnifi^^ 
cence ; and many a one, I dare say, exulted ia 
the thought that the grand monarque's horses are 
better lodged than is the king of England him* 
self. The grand galleiy filled with Le Brun's 
paintings is of a striking beauty ; the gardens are 
fiill of water thrown up in artificial fountains, and 
glittering through artificial bosquets ; the walks 
are adorned with whole quarries of marble wrought 
into statues. In short, art and symmetry reign 
entirely ; and I hope they will never attempt to 
modernize these gardens, because they are a model 
of magniEceace in thei; kind, and Art appear* 
with so much imposing grandeur, that she seems 
to have a right to reign. The petit Trianon be-- 
longing to the queen is in another style ; witb 
cottages and green lawns and winding walks of 
flowering shrubs in the English mode, which in- 
deed prevails very much at present 

There is a person here, the Abbe d'Hauy, who 
teaches the blind to read by means of books printed 
expressly for them in a relief of white. The un- 
dertaking is curious ; but they are at present some- 
what in the state of the blind men brought up for 
painters in the island of Laputa, who were not sa 
perfect in the mixing their colours but that they 
sometimes mistook blue for red. 

The French stage is not, J think, at present 
very brilliant; three of their best actors have lately 
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left it. But at the Italian theatre they have a 
delightful little piece, which under the name of a 
comic opera draws tears from all the world. It is 
called Nina, ov La Folk d^ Amour , and Mademoi- 
selle du Gazonactsthepart of Nina; and does itwith 
such enchanting grace, such sweet and delicate 
touches of sensibility and passion, as I never saw 
upon any theatre. It is the sweet bells jangled out 
of tune, but not harsh : no raving, no disorder of 
dress ; but every look and gesture showed an un- 
settled mind, and a tenderness inimitable. At tlie 
Opera they have likewise an actress full of grace. 
Mademoiselle St. Huberti ; but there it is a grace 
beyond mere nature. Everybody (that is every- 
body who follows the fashion) leaves Paris in the 
summer, which was not the case some years ago. 
We stay now for a fine show,— the procession on 
the Fite Dieu, in which all the tapestry of the 
Gobelins is exposed in the streets. We shall re-^ 
turn by Calais and proceed immediately to Lon- 
don, where we shall take lodgings for some time. 

Will you do me the favour to remember us with 
grateful aiSection to all our friends at Norwich t 
there are so many that claim our esteem, I do not 
attempt to enumerate them ; but do not forget to 
give a kiss for us to each of your dear boys, and 
to assure Mr. Taylor of Mr. Barbauld's and my 
affectionate esteem. 
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1806, 

I AM now reading Mr. Johnes's Froissart, and 
I think I never was more struck with the horrors 
of war, — simply because he seems not at all struck 
with them ; and I feel ashamed at my heart hav- 
ing ever beat with pleasure at the names of Cressy 
^md Poitiers. He tells you the English marched 
into such a district; the barns were full; and 
cattle and com plentiful ; they burned and de- 
stroyed all the villages, and laid the country bare ; 
such aji English earl took a town, and killed men, 
women, and little children ; — and he never makes 
a remark, but shows he looks upon it as the usual 
mode of proceeding. 



May, 1813. 

' There ts certainly at present a great 

deal of zeal in almost every persuasion ; — certainly 
much more in England, as far as I am able to 
judge, than when I was yoimg. I often specu- 
late upon what it will produce, — not uniformity 
of opinion certainly; that is a blessing we seem 
not destined here to enjoy, if indeed it would be 
a blessing. But will it tend to universal tolera- 
tion and enlarged liberality of thinking ? or, with 
increase of zeal, will the church spirit of bigotry 
revive, and unite with the increasing power of 
government to crush the spirit of research and 
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freiedom of opinion ? Bible societies, missionary 
schemes, lectures, schools for the poor, are set on 
foot and spread, not so much from a sense of duty 
as from being the real taste of the times ; and I 
am told that Mrs. Siddons's readings are much 
patronized by the evangelical people, as they are 
called, of fashion, who will not enter the doors of 
a theatre. Would that with all this there could 
be seen some little touch of feeling for the mise- 
ries of war, that are desolating the earth without 
end or measure ! One should be glad to see some 
suspicion arise that it was not consistent with the 
spirit of the Gospel ; but this you do not see even 
in good people. 

Friends at a distance do not want some 

medium of sympathy though they do not meet I 
have sometimes looked upon new books in that light. 
When I peruse a book of merit to be generally 
read, I feel sure, though not informed of it, that 
precisely the same stream of ideas which is flow- 
ing through my mind is flowing through .my 
friend's also; and without any communication, 
either by word or letter, I know that he has ad* 
mired and criticized, and laughed and wept as I 
have done. 
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JuniB 18, 1810. 

My DEAR Mrs. Taylor, 

A THOUSANI^ thanks for your kind letter ; stili 
ttic^re for the very kind visit that preceded it jr^^i 
though short, too short, it has left indelible ixxh 
pressions on my mind ; my heart has truly had 
communion with yours, — your sympathy has been; 
balm to it ; and I feel that there is no one now On 
earth to whom I could pour out that heart more 
readily, I may say so readily, as to yourself* Very 
good also has my dear amiable Mrs. Beecroftbeen 
to me, whose lively sweetness and agreeable cbni^ 
rersation has at times won me to forget that niy 
heart is heavy, 

I am now alone against and feel like a person 
who has been sitting by a cheerful fire, not sen- 
sible at the time of the temperature of the air, 
but the fire removed, he finds the season is ^till 
winter. Day after day passes, and I do not 
know what I do with my time; my mind lias no 
energy, nor power of application. I can tell 
you, however, what I have done with some hours 
of it, which have been agreeably employed in 
reading Mts. Montague's Letters. I think her 
nephew has made a very agreeable present to the 
public ; and I was greatly edified to see them 
printed in modest octavo, with Mrs. Montague's 
sweet face (for it is a very pretty face) at the head. 
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They certainly show a very extraordinary mind, 
full of wit, and also of deep thought and sound 
judgement. She seems to have liked not a little 
to divert herself with the odd and the ludicrous, 
and shows herself in the earlier letters passionately: 
fond of balls and races and London company } 
this was natural enough at eighteen. Perhaps 
you may not so easily pardon her for having early 
settled her mind, as she evidently had, not to^ 
marry except for an establishment. This seems 
to show a want of some of those fine feelings that} 
one expects in youth : but when it is considered 
that she was the daughter of a country gentleman 
with a large family, and no fortune to expect, fkpd 
her connexions all in high life, one is disposed tci 
pardon her, especially as I dare say she would 
never have married a fool or a profligate. I heard 
her say, — what I suppose very few can say, — ^that 
she never was in love in her life. Many of the 
letters are in fact essays; and I think had she 
turned her thoughts to write m that way, she 
would have excelled Johnson. 

I have also turned over Lamb's Specimens of 
Old Plays, and am much pleased wi& them. 
I made a discovery there, that La Motte's fuble 
of Genius, Virtue, and Reputation, which has 
been so much praised for its ingenious turn, is 
borrowed from Webster, an author of the age of 
Shakespear ; or they have taken it from some. 
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common source, for a Frenchman was not very 
likely to light upon an English poet of that age ; 
they knew about as much of us theui as we did 
fifty years ago of the Germans. It is surprising 
how little invention there is in the world ; no very 
good story was ever invented. , It is perhaps 
originally some fact a little enlarged; then, 
by some other hand, embellished with circum- 
stances ; then, by somebody else, a century aflier^ 
refined, drawn to a point, and ftimished with 
a moral. When shall we see the moral of the 
world's great story, which astonishes by its events, 
interests by the numerous agents it puts in mo- 
tion, but of which we cannot understand the bear* 
ings, or predict the catastrophe? It is a tangled 
web; of which we have not the clue. I do not 
know how to rejoice at this victory, splendid as it 
is, over Buonaparte, when I consider &e horrible 
waste of life, the mass of misery, which such gi* 
gantic combats must occasion. I will think no 
more of it; let me raliier contemplate your fa- 
mily : there the different threads all wind evenly, 
smoothly, and brightly. 



Stoke Newington^ Dec. Sth^ 1818. 

I WILL write now my d^ar friend is better, is 
recovering, is, I hope, in a fair way to be soon 
quite well, and all herself again ; and she will ac- 
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cept, and so will Mr. T. and Mrs. R. my wannest 
congratulations. To tell you how anxious we 
have been, would, I trust, be superfluous, or how 
much joy we have felt in being relieved from that 
anxiety. It is pleasant to have some one to share 
pleasure with ; and though I could have had that 
satisfaction in a degree with every one who knows 
yoU| it is more particularly agreeable to me at 
this time to have your dear Sarah to sympathize 
with and talk to about you. Among other things 
we say, that you must not let mind wear out body^ 
which I suspect you are a little inclined to do. 
Mind is often very hard upon his humble yoke- 
fellow, sometimes speaking contemptuously of 
her, as being of a low, mean family, in compa* 
rison with himself; often abridging her food or 
natural rest for his whims. Many a headache 
has he given her when, but for him, she would be 
quietly resting in her bed. Sometimes he fanciea 
that she hangs as a dead weight upon him, and 
impedes all his motions ; yet it is well known^ 
that though he gives himself such airs of supe- 
riority, he can in fact do nothing without her ; 
and since, however they came together, they are 
united for better for worse, it is for his interest 
as well as hers, that she should be nursed and 
cherished, and taken care of. — ^And so ends my 
sermon. 



LETTER TO MISS TAYLOR, 



NOW 



MRS. REEVE. 



Tunbridge Wells, August 11, 1804. 

• 

I MAY call you dear Susan, may not I? for I can 
love you, if not better, yet more familiarly and at 
my ease under tbat appellation than under the 
more formal one of Miss Taylor, though you have 
now a train to your gowja, and are, I suppose, at 
Norwich invested with all the rights of woman- 
hood. I have many things to thank you for : — 
in the first place for a charming letter, which has 
both athused and delighted us. In the next place, 
I have to thank you for a very elegant veil, which 
is very beautiful in itself, and receives great addi- 
tional value from being the work of your ingenious 
fingers. I'have brought it here to parade with 
upon the Pantiles, being by much the smartest 
part of my dress. O that you were here, Susan, 
to exhibit^ upon a donky — I cannot tell whether 
my orthography is right, but a donky is the mon- 
iure in high fashion here ; and I assure you, when^ 
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covered with blue housings, and sleek, it makes no 
bad figure : — I mean a lady, if an elegant woman, 
makes no bad figure upon it, with a little boy or 
girl behind, vrho carries a switch, meant to ad- 
monish the animal from time to time that he is 
hired to walk on, and not to stand still. The ass 
is much better adapted than the horse to show 
off a lady; for this reason^ which perhaps may 
not have occurred to you, that her beauty is not 
so likely to be eclipsed : for you must know that 
many philosophers, amongst whom is — : — , are 
decidedly of opinion that a fine horse is a much 
handsomer animal th^n a fine woman ; but I have 
not yet heard such a preference asserted in favour 
of the asSy — not our English assejs at least, — a fine 
Spanish one, or a zebra, perhaps 

It is the way to subscribe for every thing here ; 
— ^to the library, &c. : and among other things we 
were asked on the Pantiles to subscribe.for eating 
fruit as we pass backwards and forwards. " How 
much?" — " Half-a-crown." " But for how long a 
time?" — "As long as you please." " But I should 
soon eat half-a-crown's-worth of fruit." — " O, you 
are upon honour !" 

There are pleasant walks on the hills here, and 
picturesque views of the town, which, like Bath, 
is seen to advantage by lying in a hollow. It 
bears the marks of having been long a place of 
resort, from the number of good and rather old- 
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built houses, — all let for lodgings; and shady 
walks, and groves of old growth. The sides of 
many of the houses are covered with tiles ; but 
the Pantiles, which you may suppose I saw with 
some interest, are now paved with freestone. 

We were interested in your account of Cam- 
bridge, and glad you saw not only buildings but 
men. With a mind prepared as yours is, how 
much pleasure have you to enjoy from seeing ! 
That all your improvements may produce you 
pleasure, and all your pleasures tend to improve- 
ment, is the wish of 

Your ever affectionate. 
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LETTERS TO MRS. CARR. 



Pit Cot, near Bridgend, July 18, 1797. 

We flattered ourselves with seeing some 

of the beauties of South Wales in coming hither, 
but we were completely disappointed by the state 
of the weather. This country is bleak and bare, 
with fine views of the sea, and a bold rocky coast, 
with a beach of fine hard sand. We have been 
much pleased with watching the coming in of the 
tide among the rocks, against which it dashes, 
forming columns of spray twenty and thirty foot 
high, accompanied with rainbows, and with a 
roar like distant cannon. There are fine caverns 
and recesses amongst the rocks ; one particularly, 
which we took the opportunity of visiting yes- 
terday, as it can only be entered at the ebb of 
the spring-tides. It is very spacious, beautifully 
arched, and composed of granite rocks finely 
veined with alabaster, which the imagination may 
easily form into a resemblance of a female figure, 
and is of course the Nereid of the grotto. We 
wished to have stayed longer; but our friend 
hurried us away, lest the tide should rush in. 
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which it is supposed to do from subterraneous 
caverns, as it fills before the tide covers the sand 
of the adjacent beach. I was particularly aflPected 
with the fate of two lovers, (a young gentleman 
and lady from Clifton,) whose friends were here 
for the sake of sea-bathing. They stole out early 
one morning by themselves, and strolled along 
the beach till they came to this grotto, which, 
being then empty, they entered. They admired 
the strata of rock leaning in different directions : 
they admired the incrustation which covers part 
of the sides, exactly resembling honeycomb ; va- 
rious shells imbedded in the rock ; the sea-ane- 
mone spreading it^ purple fringe, — an animal 
flower clinging to the rocks. They admired the 
first efforts of vegetation in the purple and green 
tints occasioned by the lichens and other mosses 
cfeeping over the bare stone. They admired these 
together; they loved each other the more for hav- 
ing the same tastes ; and they taught the echoes 
of the cavern to repeat the vows which they made 
of eternal constancy. In the mean time the tide 
was coming in : of this they were aware, as they 
now and then glanced their eye on the waves, 
which they saw advancing at a distance ; but 
not knowing the peculiar nature of the cavern, 
they thought themselves safe ; when on a sudden, 
as they were in the furthest part of it, the waters 
rushed in from fissures in the rock with terrible 
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roaring. They climbed from ledge to ledge of the 
rocks, — but in vain ; the water rose impetuously, 
and at length filled the whole grotto. Their bo* 
dies were found the next day, when the tide was 
out, reclining on a shelf of rock; he in the tender 
attitude of supporting her, in the very highest 
accessible part, and leaning his own head in her 
lap, — so that he must have died first Poor lovers ! 
If, however, you should be too much grieved for 
them, you may impute the whole, if you please, to 
a waking dream which I had in the grotto. 



Bristol, August 1797. 

We are here very comfortably with our friend 
Mr. Estlin, who, like some other persons that I 
know, has the happy art of making his friends 
feel entirely at home with him :— he and Mrs.E. 
follow their occupations in the morning, and we 
our inclinations. The walks here on both sides 
the river are delightful ; and the scenery at 
St. Vincent s rocks, whether viewed from above or 
below, is far superior, in my opinion, even to the 
beautifully dressed scenes that border the Thames, 
though these exceed it in fine trees 

I have seen Dr. Beddoes, who is a very pleasant 
man : -his favourite prescription at present to ladies 
is, the inhaling the breath of cows ; and as he 
does not, like the German doctors, send the ladies 
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to the oow-house, the cows are to be brought into 
the lady's chamber, where they are to stand all 
night with their heads within thecurtains. Mrs. — , 
who has a good deal of humour, says the benefit 
cannot be mutual ; and she is afraid, if the fashion 
takes, we shall eat diseased beef. It is fact, how- 
ever, that a family have been turned out of their 
lodgings, because the people of the house would 
not admit the cows : they said they had not built 
and furnished their rooms for the hoofs of cattle. 



Hampsteady Oct. 1801. 

- My dear Mrs. Carr, 
Though I hope the time approaches when we 
shall be within reach of one another again, I feel 
the want of our accustomed intercourse too strongly 
not to wish to supply it in some manner by a let- 
ter. Besides, I want to wish you joy on the 
peace, which came at last so unexpectedly, and 
almost overwhelmed us with the good news. We 
have hardly done illuminating and bouncing and 
popping upon the occasion. The spontaneous joy 
and mutual congratulations of all ranks show 
plainly what were the wishes of the people, 
though they dared not declare them. And now 
France lies like a huge loadstone on the other 
side the Channel, and will draw every mother s 
child of us to it. Those who know French are 
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refreshing their memories, — those who do not, 
are learning it; and every one is planning in 
some way or other to get a sight (rf the promised 
land. 

Our Hampstead neighbours are returning to us 
from the lakes, and the sea, and the ends of the 
earth. I have been puzzling myself to account 
for this universal disposition amongst us to mi- 
grate at a certain' time of the year and change our 
way of life; and I have been fancying thait we 
English lie under the same spell which the fairies 
are said to do, — ^by which during a month every 
year they are obliged to be transformed, and to 
wander about exposed to adventures. So some 
of our nymphs are turned into butterflies for the 
season, others into Naiads, and sport about till 
the sober months come, when Ihey resume their 
usual appearance and occupation of notable house- 
wives, perhaps in Cheapside or the Borough. As 
to you, you carry your cares with you, and there- 
fore must be pretty much the same, except the 
dripping locks of the Naiad; but Sarah, I ima- 
gine, is at this moment skimming along the shore 
like a swallow, or walking with naked feet like 
a slender heron in the water, or nestling among 
the cliffs. Wherever she is, my love to her. 
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Southampton, JuljT lOtli* 

My dear Mrs. Carr, 
r Have you. ever seen the islfe of Wight ? if not, 
you have not seen the prettiest place in the king's 
dominions. It is such a charming little islBXid \ 
In this great island, .which we set foot on half an 
hour ago, the sea is at such a distance from the 
greater part of it, that you have no more acquaint- 
ance with it than if you were in the heart of Ger- 
many ; and even on the ^oast, England appears 
no: more an island to the eye than France does ; 
but in this little, gem of the ocean called the isle 
of Wight, you see and feel you are in an island 
every moment. The great ocean becomes quite 
domestic; you see it from every point of view; 
you have it on the right hand, you look and you 
have it on the left also ; you see both sides, of the 
island at .once,-r-you look into every creek, and 
comer of it, which produces a new and singular 
feeling. We have taken three diflferent rides 
upon and under high cliffs, corn-fields and villages 
down to the water's edge, and a fine West India 
fleet in view, with the sails all spread, and her 
convoy most majestically sailing by her. We saw 
Lord Dysart's seat, and Sir Richard Worsley's : 
at the former there is a seat in the rock which 
shuts out every object but the shoreless ocean,— for 
it looks towards France : at the latter there is an 
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attempt at an English vineyard; the vines are 
planted on terraces one above another. Another 
day's excursion was to the Needles ; we walked to 
the very point, the toe of the island : the seagulls 
were flying about the rock like bees from a hive, 
and little fleets of puffins with their black heads 
in the water. Allum bay looks like a wall of 
marble veined with different colours. The fresh- 
ness of the sea air, and the beauty of the smooth 
turf of the downs on which we rode or walked, 
was inexpressibly pleasing. The next day we 
visited the north side of the island, richly wooded 
down to the water's edge, and rode home over a 
high down with the sea on both sides and a rich 
country between ; the corn beginning to acquire 
the tinge of harvest time. In short, I do believe 
that if Buonaparte were to see the isle of Wight, 
he would think it a very pretty appanage for some 
third or fourth cousin, and would make him king 
of it — if he could get it. 



Stoke Newington, Oct. 1822. 

My dear Mrs. Carr, 
I THINK I never was so long without seeing 
you since we were acquainted. May I hope that 
it will not be much longer ? I want to know of 
the health and welfare of every individual of you 
My love to your young ladies ; tell them 
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I am sorry they must wait to be married till Par- 
liament meets again ; but every body says it is 

the most difficult thing in the world. Dr. , 

indeed, has accomplished it in spite of obstacles ; 
but he is a man of energy and perseverance. 
Englishmen are said to love their laws ; — ^that is 
the reason, I suppose, they give us so many of 
them, and in different editions. 



LETTERS TO MRS. SMITH. 



Dear Madam, Stoke Newington, Feb. 26, 1803. 

It would have given me great pleasure to have 
been among those friends who crowd about you 
to congratulate your arrival again on English 
ground ; but the distance, — ^first the severity of the 
weather, and then indisposition consequent upon 
it, prevent my having that pleasure. I cannot 
content myself, however, without writing a line 
to welcome you all home. We hear you have 
been very much pleased with Paris, which indeed 
was to be expected. The canvass people and the 
marble people must be sufficient to make a rich 
voyage of it, even if the French people had not 

opened their mouths 

We are apt to accuse some of you travellers of 
bringing us over an influenza from Paris, softened 
indeed in passing over the Channel, but severe 
enough to set us all a-coughing. We try to amuse 
ourselves, however, with reading; and among 
other things have been greatly amused and in- 
terested with Hayley's Life of Cowper, which I 
would much advise you to read if it comes in your 
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way. Hayley, indeed, has very little merit in it] 
for it is. a collection of letters with a very slender 
thread of biography ; but many of the letters are 
charming, particularly to his relation Lady Hes- 
keth; and there is one poem to his 3f an/ ^ abso- 
lutely the most pathetic piece that ever was writ- 
ten. We have also read, as I suppose you have 
done, Madame de StaeFs Delphine. Her pen has 
more of Rouisseau than any author that has ap- 
peared for a long time. I suppose you have heard, 
it canvassed and criticized at Paris 



Dear Madam, stoke Newington, Jan. 7, 1806. 

I THINK there is a spell against our profiting 
by your kind invitations. The occasion on which 
you now ask us to Parndon is a very interesting 
one, and we should have had great pleasure in 
keeping with you your silver feasty as the Germans 
call it when a couple have lived happily a quarter 
of a century together. But at present it is im- 
possible 

It is perhaps after all as well for me that there 
is a circumstance which imperiously says " You 
cannot go ;" because, apart from that consideration, 
if I were tempted by my inclination, a violent cold 
which I have upon me would, I fear, make me 
unequal to a winter journey. Meantime my heart 
is with you, and Mr. Barbauld's, and most cor- 
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dially do we join in congratulations and wishes 
that the latter half of your lives may be as happy 
as the former ; for more I think it cannot be, as 
you seem to me to have all the ingredients, ex- 
ternal and internal, of which that precious com- 
pound happiness is composed ; for a compound I 
maintain it to be, and of a vast many ingredients 
too,— -begging Mr. Harris's pardon, whose dialogue 
on the subject I read at sixteen with great edifi- 
cation. But your happiness may be multiplied^ 
however, as your numerous family spreads abroad 
into the world, and you have the pleasure of see- 

• 

ing them acquire for themselves in their own fa- 
milies, that esteem and consideration which they 
now derive from yours. May this and every suc- 
ceeding year increase your satisfaction in them, 
and find and leave you both happy ! &;c* &c. 



LETTERS TO DR. and MRS. ESTLIN. 



My dear Friends, Hampstead, Dec. 5, 1799. 

It is now much longer than I wish it ever to be 

since any letter has passed between us : I wish, 

therefore, to hear news of you both ; particularly 

as you are drawing near the end of a session, the 

fatigues of which must always more or less give 

some wear and tear to your health and exhaust 

your spirits. I hope you have not forgotten that, 

in order to recruit them, you proposed coming, 

both of you, to London this Christmas ; and I 

hope that you have by no means forgot that it 

was a part of the plan to give us as much of your 

time at Hampstead as you can spare consistently 

with other engagements. Write us word, then, 

that you are preparing to pack off the boys and 

come to us ; and I assure you we shall feel more 

enlivened by the news than by ten gallons of 

Dr. Beddoes's most vivifying air. How often do 

we recall the heartfelt pleasures we enjoyed in 

the daily and unrestrained intercourse of Southen- 

down ; the philosophic discussions, the infantile 

mirth, the caves, the rocks, and especially the two 
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nymphs, to whom,— if they are now within your 
. circle, — we beg to be affectionately remembered . . . 

We have been much entertained by the Annual 
Anthology ; there are some charming pieces in it 
To pass from poetry to divinity — Have you seen 
a small piece, which has been much read and spe- 
culated upon here, Apeleutheros ? Some attri- 
bute it to one person, some to another ; but the 
fact is, the author has kept his secret welL It id 
written with great candour, but slight, consider- 
ing the importance of the subject to be discussed. 
It has not been published ; and I cannot avoid a 
melancholy sensation on reflecting, that such are 
the times we live in, that a bookseller dares not 
publish a pamphlet written with perfect decency/ 
and in which, moreover, there is not a word of 
politics. But we should not be better in France. 
How the revolutions of that country mock all cal- 
culation ! I should suppose that the late events^ 
have not tended to bring newspapers into more 
request than they were at Southendown. 

May I soon receive a favourable answer with 
respect to your health, spirits, and good intentions 
with respect to London and Hampstead ! — Conae, 
and brighten the chain of friendship, as the In- 
dians say. 
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Stoke Newington, Dec. 181S. 

..;... If you ask what / am doing — nothing. 
Pope, I think, somewhere says, " The last years 
of life, like tickets left in the wheel, rise in value." 
The thought is beautiful, but false ; they are of 
very little value, — they are generally past either 
in struggling with pains and infirmities, or in a 
dreamy kind of existence : no new veins of thought 
are opened ; no young affections springing up ; 
the ship has taken in its lading, whatever it may 
be, whether precious stones or lumber, and lies 
idly flapping its sails and waiting for the wind that 
must drive it upon the wide ocean. 

Have you seen Lord Byron's new poem, The 
Bride of Abydos ? and have you read Madame de 
Steel's Germany? You will find in the latter 
many fine ideias, beautiful sentiments, and enter- 
teining remarks on manners and countries : but 
in her account of Kant and the other German 
philosophers, she has got, I fancy, a little out of 
her depth. She herself is, or affects to be, very 
devotional ; but her religion seems to be almost 
wholly a matter of imagination, — the beau ideal 
impressed upon us at our birth, along with a taste 
for beauty, for music, &c. As far as I understend 
her account of the German school, there seems to 
be in many of them a design to reinstete the doc- 
trine of innate ideas, which the cold philosophy, 

VOL. ir. K 
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as they would call it, of Locke discarded. They 
would like Beattie and Hutcheson better than 
Paley or Priestley. I do not like Lord Byron's 
poem quite so well as his last; andl cannot see 
any advantage in calling a nightingale bulbul^ 
or a rose gulj except to disconcert plain English 
readers. 



Stoke NewihgtoD, Jan. 1814. 

Yes, my dear friends, 'tis as I said, you are 
snowed up at the Hyde, very comfortable I dare 
say, with a fine library and prints, &c., and I hope 
a cheerful Christmas party ; at least, if the party 
is there, you will make them so. But whether the 
inclosed will ever come to your hands is a melan- 
choly consideration ; for if you offer to stir, I ex- 
pect you will be buried in the snow, in which case 
I intend to write your epitaph, — " Here lies, &c. 
in candour and purity of mind equalling the snow 
that covers them :" — or, " Reflecting light from 
heaven on the world around them :"— -or, " They 
were lovely in their lives, and in their deaths 
they were not divided :" — or, 

" While far from home 

They sought to roam, 
By wandering fancies seized, 

'Twixt earth and sky 

They buried lie. 
For so the Fates have pleased/' 
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The lines, I own, are not very finished ; but it is 
not worth while to take much pains about them, 
unless one were sure of the catastrophe. On the 
supposition, however, that you will be reading 
this comfortably by Mr. Coates's fire-side, accept, 
my dear friends, my thanks for the pleasant days, 
— very pleasant, but very few, — ^that you were so 
good as to bestow upon me : if you can enlarge 
the gift, most thankfully shall I receive it. 



1814. 

My days of travelling are now nearly over; 
yet I find a little variety as necessary, perhaps, to 
relieve the tedium of life, as once it was to recruit 
from its toils and avocations. I do not know how 
it is with you at Bristo , but in most places there 
has been lately a migration into France of almost 
all who could command money and time. I was 
amused with the contrast between a lively plea- 
sant-tempered man and Kpoco curante. '' How do 
you like France?" said I to the first. "I have 
spent," said he, "seven weeks of uninterrupted 
happiness." " How do you like France ? " to the 
second., " I have been there, because one must 
go, one is ashamed not to have been, it is a 
thing over." " A lively nation ? " " Manners 
quite spoiled, no agreeable company." " It is 

k2 
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possible tbey may not be partial to the English 
just now, as we have so lately been. with fire. and 
sword into their territory: — ^but the museums ? "• 
" Valuable to be sure ; but, they do not properly 
belong to Paris/' " The theatres, sir ?" " Now^ 
and then, when Talma acts : but to visit all their 
little paltry theatres, and every evening, as some 
do, I had rather sit. at home in my chamber jand 
read." And so ended my dialogue with the poco 
curante. Not with such indifference, but with the = 
strong feelings which you who witnessed the de- 
struction of the Bastille can appreciate, Mr. — — 
says he should abhor going to Paris. As to the 
ladies who go, they think of nothing but smug- 
gling lace and silk shawls. : : : ^ 



My dear Mrs. Estlin, 

I HAVE just been reading, as probably you have 
also, six close volumes of Miss Seward's letters; 
which, she informs us, was only a twelfth part 
of .her correspondence in, J think, twenty years;: 
I .have also been reading a letter of the poet 
Mr—— '& to my brother, in which, apologizing for 
his long silence, he says, " I verily believe, that 
if I had been an antediluvian^ I could have let a 
hundred years pass between every letter, and feel 
the.most violent twinges of conscience every day 
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of that century for my omission/ without their 
working any reformation in that respect." Now 
I look upon myself to be between both these cha- 
racters, — to which I approximate most I must 
leave you to determine. 

Everybody has been abroad this uncommonly 
fine summer, but my brother and sister and myself. 
I spent one day only at Hampstead, where I met 
Walter Scott, the lion of this London season, and 
one day at Chigwell. The road to Chigwell is 
through a part of Hainault Forest; and we stopped 
to look at Fairlop oak, one of the largest in En- 
gland ; a complete ruin, but a noble ruin, which it 
is impossible to see without thinking of Cowper's 
beautifuUines, "Who lived when thou wast such," 
The imn\oveable rocks and mountains present us 
rather with ah idea of eternity than of long life. 
There they are, aiid there they have been before 
the birth of nations. The tops of the everiasting 
'tills have been seen covered with snow froin the 
earliest records of time. But a trecy that has life 
and growth like ourselves, that, like ourselves, 
was once small and feeble, that certainly some 
time began to be, — to see it attain a size so enor^ 
mous,and in its bulk and its slow decay bear record 
of the generations it has outlived, — this brings our 
comparative feebleness atroi^ly in view. "'Man 
passeth away, and where is he ? " while " the oak 
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of our fathers" will be the oak of their children, 
and their children. 



My dear Mrs. Estlin, 1819. 

I WAS just going to write to you when I received 
your kind letter ; for I had heard of your son's 
marriage, and wished to congratulate you on the 
event : but I do it with much more pleasure, now 
that I learn from your letter the fiill satisfaction 
and pleasure that you feel in the match. You are 
fortunate, my dear friend, in having so excellent 
and well-principled a son; fortunate in having 
him married agreeably to your wishes,"* and very 
fortunate in having him and your other children 
within a walk of your door or within it. 

We are all pretty much as usual : for myself, 
indeed, I am sensible I grow weaker both in mind 
and body, and I am sensible it is natural and 
right it should be so. How many friends have I 
survived ! A very dear one Mrs, Kenrick was : 
I had no prospect, indeed, of ever seeing her 
again, nor, with the privations she suffered, (of 
which her almost total deafness was the severest,) 
could I wish her to live; yet there is a melancholjr 
in the thought. Gone for ever! which no other 
separation can inspire.-»But why do I write in 
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this strain to you, when I write on purpose to con- 
gratulate you on a wedding ?^— How soon children 
become, from playthings, subjects of education ; 
then objects of anxiety for their settling in the 
world ; and then, very often, are transplanted wide 
away from their parents' home — ^perhaps to Ame- 
rica. The more particularly fortunate you : — so I 
began, and so I conclude. 



Stoke Newington, Jan. 18S4. 

My dear Mrs. Estlin, 

I WILL not say I was not disappointed in being 
obliged to give up the hope of seeing you this 
year ; but you know best the time that suits you, 
and I dare say you have done what is right and 
proper. With regard to myself, I do not reckon 
much upon any enjoyment that has months be^ 
tween it and me. I am arrived at a period when 
life has no more to give, and every year takes 
away from the powers both of body and mind ; 
when the great tendency is to inaction and rest, 
and when all subject of thankfulness or congra* 
tulation must be, not how jnuch you enjoy, but 
how little you suffer. Then the powers of man 
strive — ^how vainly ! — to penetrate the veil ; to 
pierce the thick darkness that covers the future : 
life seems of no value but for what lies beyond it ; 
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and even our views of the future are perhaps 
cheerful or gloomy according to the weather or 
our nerves. 



Stoke Newington, Nov. 23, 1884; 

It is so long since I heard of you or yours, that 
I begin to be impatient, and moreover I am dis- 
appointed ; for you certainly did flatter me some 
time ago with the idea that I should see you 
here before this summer was ended. And now, 
while I had hardly 6nished my sentence, your 
kind letter arrives. — Let me beg of you to give 
up your reasons against paying me a visit be- 
foW this year is concluded. Think of my age, 
and come to me while my eyes serve me to look; 
on your countenance, and my ears can catch your: 
words, and my heart can be exhilarated by the 
converaation of a friend. 

I think nothing flourishes more in Newington 
than schools. We have several set up lately, be- 
sides charity-schools, of which so many have been 
established, that I should imagine there is not an 
individual among the lower order who cannot get 
his son instructed, if he really desires it. We have 
some little Greek boys here, who, in their national 
costume, are great objects of curiosity. They are; 
protected by Mr. Bowring. By the way, are you 
not sorry Lord Byron is dead, just when he was. 
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going to be a hero ? He has filled a leaf in the book I 

of fame, but it is a very blotted leaf. I 

It is amazing how building increases every- ' 

where near London, though, as I said, my neigh- 
bours decrease. This is the necessary lot of age. 
One of our ministers prays, that when we come j 

to die we may have nothing to do but to die. J 

In one sense the petitidn is rational : but if it ' 

me&ns, nothing to do for ourselves ; nothing to do 
for others; nothing to do in any of the useful 
stations of life ; ' the languor and privations, if not 
the sufferings of age, more than- balanciiig its few 
ecyoyments; then, triily, I do not think the bless- 
ing, is much to be prayed for. I tun rather getting 
into a melancholy vein, and I ought not, for I 
have much to be thankful for, and shall have 
more when your next letter comes to tell me, as I 
hope; it will, Such a day, such an hour, I have 
taken my place for London, thence to proceed to 
Newington, — where you will be sincerely wel- 
comed by, dear Mrs. Estlin, your affectionate 
fhend. 



LETTERS TO MRS. FLETCHER. 



My d£ar Madam, Sept. isis. 

I HAVE to thank you for your very entertaining 
letter. I would have undergone a good wetting, 
and even a suspicion of danger, to have enjoyed 
the grandeur of your thunder-storm. Indeed I 
am rather partial to a death by lightning; and 
were I to choose the mode of my departure, 
should certainly prefer to be " by touch ethereal 
slain." However, as I have no right to choose 
for you, I am glad you got shelter under the roof 
of your hospitable, though penurious, farmer. 
Surely he must be a^phaenomenon even in the 
Highlands : but I believe it is rare in all profes* 
sions for the same person to amass and to enjoy 
riches. Even with regard to the treasures of Ae 
mind, which one should suppose would include 
the power of using them, the laborious collector 
of facts and dates produces some ponderous vo- 
lume, which sleeps on the shelf till some light 
and airy wit skims it for tale and anecdote, or 
some original genius shapes and moulds it into a 
system. 
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I am now reading the third and fourth volumes 
of Mrs. Montague's Letters* To me, Who have lived 
through all the time she writes of, they are interest- 
ing, — independent of the wit and talent, — as re- 
calling anumberjof persons and events once present 
to my mind : they are also, I think, very entertain- 
ing, though, as letters, somewhat studied. With all 
her advantages she seems not to have been happy. 
She married not Mr. Montague from affection. 
It is evident she looked upon him as a wise and 
kind friend, but nothing more ;-— a little too wise 
sometimes, when he kept her in the country 
longer than she liked. To a person so married, 
nothing will fill the mind and give a perma- 
nent interest to life, but children. She lost her 
child; and notwithstanding all that nature and 
all that fortune had given, and high cultivation, 
and chosen society, and public esteem, she speaks 
of life as a thing to be got through, rather than 
to be enjoyed. 



Stoke Newington, June 1814. 

What do I think of the French ! — In the first 
plape, it requires some time before one can think 
at all, events succeed each other with such asto- 
nishing rapidity. The constitution held out to 
the king's acceptance was indeed all one can 
wish, — the principles of liberty were carried 
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further than even in ours, — but you see. he. has hot 
signed it ; and if he had, it is a jest to talk of a 
constitution, when three or four foreign armies 
are in the kingdom. 

France, proud France, gallant France, is:a con- 
quered country. I do not think we yetknow her 
real inclinations; convulsed by a. revolution, ty- 
rannized over by a despot, and. owing her deli- 
verance to her very enemies, — ^how she is humbled, 
how much she has suffered; but how much she 
has inflicted ! The French, however, have a betr 
ter chance for happiness with the mild imbecility 
of the Bourbons than with Napoleon. . , 

This was written a week ago : and now Spain — - 
Spain has disappointed all our hopes: ^^Down 
with the Cortes, — ^up with the Inquisition ! " and, 
as at Naples some years ago, the few fine spirits 
who would have rejoiced in a better order of 
things will be consigned to dungeons^ I do not 
know what we can gather from the contemplation 
of all these revolutions, but this ; that the concerns 
and destinies of all the world are too high for us ; 
that we must wait the winding up of the drama, 
and be satisfied in promoting and enjoying the 
happiness of our own little circle 

The three persons who have most engaged the 
attention of London societies this year have been 
women : — Miss Edgeworth, Madame de Stael, and 
now the Duchess of Oldenburg, who shows, they 
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say, a most rational and unsated curiosity « But 
kings and emperors are now appearing on the stage, 
andthe lesser lights must "pale their ineffectual 
fires." Dear madam, will not you and Miss'F. 
come to London' to see all these sights? You are 
much mistaken if you think, as you seem to doj 
that you shall find us anxiously speculating about 
the -liberties of Europe. We shall be squeezing 
to' get a sight of Alexander, and taking tickets for 
flies, and looking at the prince's fireworks, and 
criticizing the* Oldenburg hat, and picking up 
anecdotes to shine with in £he next' party. Shall 
I be equally mistaken, or shall I not, when I 
supj^dse that you in Edinburgh are deep in ma- 
thematics and metaphysics with Dugald Stewart? 
I want to know how his work is relished. I am 
glad he has sp6ken a good word iot Jiml causesl 
&e search for which, under the'guidtoce of judge- 
ment and impartiality, certainly asisists investiga- 
tion as truly as it is the reward of it. 



Stoke Newington, August 1814. 

What an alteration a few weeks has 

made in London ! If you but crossed the street 
a nionth ago, you had a chance of meeting a prince 
or an emperor ; and now it is enipty beyond the 
uimal emptiness of summer, and everybody you 
meet has been^ or is planning to go, across the 
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Channel. I am sorry to say, that among my fe- 
male acquaintance the joy of bringing hom^ cle- 
verly concealed, shawls, lace, &c., seems to dwell 
more upon the fancy than museums of art or new 
scenes of nature ; and truly, some of the young 
men seem better able to criticize French cookery 
than French conversation, or the Venus and 
^A polio. Is there not something strange and 
rather revolting in speaking of the French, as 
most have done for these twenty years past, with 
the utmost^abhorrence and contempt, — and pouf ing 
ourselves over their country the moment it is ao- 
cessible, to mix in their parties and bring home 

their fashions ? We have been full fed 

with novels lately, and shall be with poems. Think 
of a thick quarto of 's, entitled Fragments^ 

being only a taste of the second part of a poem, 
which I suppose he means to give us some time 
or other. I should like to supply him with a 
motto : — " And of the fragments there were taken 
up twelve baskets fulir 



Dear Madam, April, isir. 

It has been the impulse of my heart to write 
to you, and yet I hardly know how. What can 
I say ? how can I express the shock this awful, 
this most affecting event has given me, has given 
all of us ! How are the fairest hopes destroyed 1 
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How are the dearest ties severed ! When was the 
uncertainty of life and all its hopes exemplified 
in a more solemn manner ! Dear Grace ! I had 
hoped myself sometime, perhaps this summer, to 
see more of her, — ^to see her open the stores of her 
mind, — ^to see the modest flower expand and 
show all its lustre ; — ^but it is shut up for ever 
here, to blow, I trust, in a happier climate. Young 
as she was, she has seen, perhaps, the best of life. 
.Like Young's Narcissa, ^^ She sparkled, was ex- 
haled, and went to heaven.'^ No long sickness 
to wear the mind as well as body, — none of the 
decays incident to a more advanced period ; she 
leaves life, it is true, in all its freshness, but with- 
out having tasted its cares or sorrows. 

And is it nothing to have raised and cultured 
such a mind ? Is she not fitter for another state, 
wtfh higher powers, than many a one who ha« 
passed sixty years of a drowsy existence? May 
we not presume that, like a forward schoolboy, 
who has run rapidly through his classes and left 
the school, while others of his own age and stand- 
ing are still drudging on, — ^she will st^ into 
a higher form with more advantages ? O but, I 
think I hear you say, the mother's heart must 
bleed. It must ; I know it God comfort you, 
my dear Mrs. F., and Mr. F., and all your family. 
Your mind will turn, I know it will, to the pro- 
mising children you still have. One jewel has 
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fallen from your . maternal crown, but many re- 
main ; you are still rich. May God enable: you 
to bear what he has laid upon you ! 



Stoke Newington, Sept. 1819. 

How good you are to me, my dear Mrs. F., 
and how kind and how cheering are your express 
sions of regard! I will not. tell you. how much 
you have made me love you by' your late visit 
Your kindness, your frankness, the interest you 
have made me take in your family, the thought 
how much your own feelings have been tried, 
have made me look on you with mingled reverence 
and affection. I hope the Miss F.'s visit to Lon- 
don will have made sufficiently favourable im- 
pressions to induce them sometimes to repeat it-; 
and yet I fancy I hear them saying, that after all, 
this great overgrown mass of buildings, these 
pushing, bustling, crowded streets, — ^this hubbub 
and hum of the busy hive, — ^that poverty and 
crime which form the back-ground of the gay 
picture, are not so attractive as their own Edin- 
burgh, with its picturesque site, — ^the singularity 
of the Old, the splendour of the New town, — ^with 
the remembrances that attach (softened by being 
only remembrances) to the decayed palace ' and 
the closed doors of the hall of legislation — with 
taste and the spirit of inquiry emanating from the 
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seat of literature, and spreading its influence over 
society, and with all the romantic stories attached 
to glen and brook and heath, impressed with the 
still recent footsteps of a wild and hardy race, 
but lately brought within the pale of civilised so- 
ciety; — stories the treasure-house of the poet and 
the novelist. And if they do make this preference, 
I have not much to say against it, provided you 
keep your Edinburgh as it is, and do not imitate 
us too much. 

Our weather is still pleasant. I am going to 
spend two or three days at ■ , Mr. and Miss B. 
and myself in a post-chaise. An agreeable comr 
panion in a post-chaise, though I would not ad- 
Tertise for one, is certainly an agreeable thingJ 
You talk, and yet you are not bound to talk ; and' 
if the conversation drops, you may pick it up* 
atgain at every brook or village^^or seat you pass^— 
"What's o'clock?" and "How's the wind?''' 
•* Whose chariot's that we left behind ?" You may 
sulk in a comer if you will ; nay, you may. sleep^ 
without offence. 



VOL. II. 



LETTER TO MISS. F. 



Stoke Newington, Sept. 1811. 

*' And when did you hear from Miss F. ? " " Prajr 
madam^ when did you hear from Miss F. ?" "I hope 

Miss F, is well I Is she got to E yet? " This 

is a specimen of the questions often asked me by 
those who have been too much interested in the 
hours they enjoyed of your company while you: 
were in this part of the world, not to feel an in- 
terest in you when you had left it. 

To these I reply, that I have not heard; that I 
shall be most happy at any time to hear, when 
dear Miss F. feels any inclination to write ; that 
I do not think she is particularly fond of writing 
letters ; and that I have myself too much of her taste 
in this respect, and am conscious of too many sins 
of my own in this matter, to urge any claims on 
other people, supposing I had them, which in this 
instance I do not pretend to have. At present, 
however, I cannot resist taking the opportunity^ 

as the children say, of Mr. 's conveyance . . . 

chiefly to express the affectionate remem- 
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brance which must always dwell in my heart ef 

one so dear to me 

We have had the very beautiful and interesting 
sight of a balloon sent off from the neighbouring 
fields. The carriages of all sorts, eager counte- 
nances exhibited from windows, tops of houses 
and church steeples, made a gayer spectacle, I 
think, than any exhibition within walls could have 
been made. I saw it like a majestic dome among 
the trees ; it swelled, it rose gently, it vibrated ; 
then it sprung up into the sky, light as — ^^what 
shall I say ? what can I say of a substance that is 
itself lighter than air? I must say, I believe, as 
light as thought — as your thoughts, I mean, for 
mine are often heavy. &c. &c. 
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LETTER TO 



J 



Stoke Newington, Oct. 25, 189S, ' 

The enigma you do me the honour to ask 

for will accompany this ; but I have first to find 
it; for though I have looked a good deal, I have 
not yet been able to lay my hands on it. I beg 
to make proviso that if I should want myself ^ 
insert it in any publication, I may be at liberty to* 
do it. Though, truly, that is not very likely ; for 
well do I feel one faculty after another withdraw^ 
ing, and the shades of evening closing fast around 
me ; and be it so ! What does life offer at past 
eighty (at which venerable age I arrived one day 
last June); and I believe you will allow that there 
is not much of new, of animating, of inviting, to 
be met with after that age. For my own part, I 
only find that many things I knew, I have forgot- 
ten ; many things I thought I knew, I find I know 
nothing about ; some things I know, I have found 
not worth knowing; and some things I would 
give — O what would one not give to know ? are 
beyond the reach of human ken. Well, I believe 
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this is what may be called prosing, and you can 
make much better use of your time than to read it. 
I saw yesterday two boys, modern Greeks, in 
the costume of their country, introduced by Mr. 
Bowring, who has the charge of them — " du Grec — 
ah, ma sceur, du Grec; ils parlent du GrecT I 
have been reading one or two American novels 
lately. They are very well, but I do not wish 
them to write novels yet. Let them explore an<l 
describe their new country ; let them record the 
actions of their Waishington, the purest character 
perhaps that history has to boast of; let them en- 
joy their free, their unexpensive government, 
miinber their rising towns, and boast that perse* 
totion does not set her bloody foot in any corner 
of their extensive territories. Then let them kindle 
into poetry ; but not yet,— -not till the more delicate 
shades and nicer delineations of life are familiar 
tp Aem,-— let them descend to novels. But^ 
tempted by writing to you, I am running on till 
my^ eyes are tired j and perhaps you too. Com- 
plinients to Mrs. -- — > and all your family. If I 
find the riddle> I will send it to you; meantime 
I am, with the truest esteem and friendship, 

Your affectionate friend. 



LETTERS TO DR. AIKIN*. 



Caroline^treet, Jan 3 J, 178T* 

I DO not owe you a letter 'tis true ; but what of 
that ? I take it for granted you will like to hear 
from me ; and to hear from or write to you gives 
me more pleasure than most things in this great 
city. The hive is now full; almost everybody 
that intends to come to town is come, and the 
streets rattle with carriages at all hours. Do not 
you remember reading in the Spectator of a great 
black tower, from which were cast nets that catched 
up everybody that came within a certain distance? 
This black tower I interpret to be this great smoky 
city; and I begin to be afraid we are got too 
much within its attraction, for the nets seem to be 
winding round about us ; nay, we had some se- 
rious thoughts last week of setting up our teuX 

here 

We are got into the visiting way here, which I 
do not consider quite as idle employment, because 
it leads to connexions; but the hours are into- 

* These Letters were accidentally omitted in their proper place. 
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lerably late. The other day at Mrs. Chapone's 
none of the party but ourselves was Come at a 
quarter before eight ; and the first lady that ar- 
rived said she hurried away from dinner without 
veaiting for the coffee. There goes a story of thfe 

Duchess 6f D , that she said to a tradesman 

** Call on me to-morrow morning at four o'clock" ; 
and that the honest man, not being aware of the 
extent of the term morning, knocked the family up 
some hours before daybreak. Last week we met 
the American bishops at Mr. V.'s,— if bishops 
they may be called, without title, without revenue, 
without diocese, and without lawn sleeved. I 
wonder our bishops will consecrate them, for they 
hiave made very free with the Common Prayer, 
and have left out two creeds out of three. In- 
deed> as to the Athanasian creed, the King has 
forbidden it in his chapel, so that will soon fall. 

I have been much pleased with the poems of 
the Scottish ploughman, of which you have had 
specimens in the Review. His Cotter's Saturday 
Night has much of the same kind of merit as the 
School-mistress ; and the Daisy, and the Mouse^ 
which I believe you have had in the papers, I 
think are charming. The endearing diminutives, 
and the Doric rusticity of the dialect, suit such 
subjects extremely. This is the age for self-taught 
genius : a subscription has been raised for a pipe- 
maker of Bristol, who has been discovered to have 
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a poetic turn ; and they have tr^qspl^nt^d him, tp 
London, where they have taken him a little shop, 
.which probably will be frequented at first and 
then deserted. A more extraordinary instance is 
that of a common carpenter, at Aberdeen, who ap- 
plied to the professors to be received in the lowest 
mathematical class : they examined him, and found 
he was muth beyond it ; then for the next, and 
so on, till they found he had taught himself all 
they could teach him ; and instead of receiving 
him as a student, they gave him a degree. . 

Miss Bowdler's Essays are read here by; the 
graver sort with much approbation. She is the 
lady who betook herself to writing upon having 
lost her voice ; but above all, the Political State 
&T 1787 is read by everybody. The Eaton tnoys 
have published a periodical paper among them* 
selves, which they say is clever. Dr. Price hais 
a letter from Mr. Howard, dated Amsterdam ; he 
jsays the Emperor gave him a long audience. A 
pasquinade was fixed upon the gate of the luna^ 
tic hospital at Vienna. " Jbsephusy ubicunque ser 
cundus^ hie primus ""^Ani now y after this idle chit* 
chat, good part of which I have written white my 
hair was dressing, let me tell you I long to: hear 
from you, and to hear you are well ; and so,, with 
Mr. B.'s and Charles's love to all, I bid you adieu. 
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Haropsteady Sept. 5, 1787. 

I AM very glad tob^ informed what is the pro 
■per method to engaige you to write versesi and 
^should inclose herewith an order for a acore or 
•two of lines, if. I thought the command were cer- 
-tain. to be as efEcacious as the lovely Anna's. 

The generous Miise, whom harsh constraint offeuds^ ' 
At Anna's call with ready homage bends; 
Well may she claim^ who gives poetic fire. 
For what her lips command, her eyes inspire* 

Come va ritaliano ? ' I have read a volume of 
.Goldoni's Plays; which are not sdl worked up to 
-superior excellence, as you may suppose, since he 
•wrote sixteen in a season. Two are taken from 
Pamela; but he has spoiled the story bym^ing 
Pamela turn out to be the daughter of ah attainted 
, Scotch peerj without which salvo for family pride 
he did not dare to make her lover marry her» 
^tJoldoni's great aim seems to have been to intro- 
idnce what he calls comedies of character, instead 
x>f the pantomime, and. the continual exhibition of 
^harlequin and his corf ^^e, which was supported 
only by the extempore wit of the actors. There is 
in his Teatro Comico z, critique which puts me 
much* in mind of Shakespear's instructions to the 
players. It abounds with good sense,-~ which, and 
^ desire to promote good manners, ^eem in what 
J -have r^ad to be his characteristics. I find by 
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him that the prompter repeats the whole play be- 
fore the actors. 

Our plot begins to thicken ; as — says; We 
liave taken into our family for six months, and 
perhaps longer, a young Spaniard who comes 
solely to learn English. We dined with the young 
man, his uncle, and another Spaniard, who is se- 
cretary to the ambassador, at Mr. W— — 's, where 
there was a great mixture of languages. The se* 
cretary, as well as French and Spanish, spoke 
English very well ; the young man, Spanish and 
French ; and the uncle, though he had been seve- 
ral years in England, only Spanish. As Mr. W. 
had told us they were strict Catholics, we ex- 
pressed a fear lest we should not be able to pro- 
vide for the youth agreeably on fast days : but he 
said, ** Taut jour est jour gras pour moi : " to 
which the uncle, learnedly added, — ^that it was 
not what went into the mouth, but what came out 
of it, that defileth. As far as we have yet seen 
(but he has been with us only two days), we find 
him very well behaved and easy in the family; 
but the great difficulty is to entertain him : he is 
quite a man, of one- or two-and-twenty, and rather 
looks like a Dutchman than a Spaniard. Did you 
ever see seguars — leaf-tobacco rolled up of the 
length of one's finger, which they light and smoke 
without a pipe ? — ^he uses them. "And how does 
Mn B. bear that?" say you : O, he keeps it snug 
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iu hisi room. I would not advise the boys to\ 
imitate his accent ia French, for he pronounces 
it with a deep guttural : I fancy he would speakr 
Welsh well. 

It gave me very great pleasure the other day ta 
see my father's old friend Dr. Pulteney, whom 
Dr. Garthshore brought to us. It is a strange 
and mixt emotion, however, which one feels at 
sight of a person one has not seen for twenty 
years or more. The alteration such a space of 
time makes in both parties, at first gives a kind of 
shock; — it is your friend, but your friend dis* 
guised. 

We are making a catalogue of our books ; and 
I have left a great deal of space under the letters 
A. and B^ for our future publications. 



Hampstead, Feb. 1788. 

We are waiting with great impatience for two 
things, your book and my sister, — ^your child and 

your wife, that is to say 

. I have been reading an old book, which has 
given me a vast deal of entertainment,- — Father 
Herodotus, the father of history ; and the father 
of lies too, his enemies might say. I take it for 
granted the original has many more beauties than 
littlebury's humble translation, which I have been 
perusing : but at any rate/ a translation of an dri- 
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gin9l author gives yoo an idea of the times totally 
different from what one gains by a modern com- 
pilation. I am much entertained in observing 
the traces of truth in many of his wildest fables ; 
as where he says it was impossible to proceed 
far in Scythia on account of vast quantities pf 
feathers which fell from heaven and covered all 
the Qountry. 

We are reading too Sir T. More's Utopia. He 
says many good things; but it wants a certain 
salt, which Swift and others have put into their 
works of the same nature. One is surprised to 
see how old certain complaints are. Of the fre- 
<^uent executions^ for instance: twenty meny he 
says, being hung upon one gibbet, at a time^-of 
arable land. turned to pasture, and deserted vil- 
lages in consequence. 

I hope the exertions which are now making for 
the abolition of the slave-trade will not prove all 
in vain. They will not, if the pleadings of 'elo- 
quence or the cry of duty can be heard. Many of 
the most respectable and truly distinguished chaT 
racters are reially busy about it, and the press and 
the pulpit are both employed ; so I hope some- 
thif^ must be done. I expect to be highly gra- 
tified in hearing Mr. Hastings's trial, for which 
we ^e to have tickets some day. This impeach*^ 
ment has been the occasion of much pomp, much 
eloquence, and much expense ; and there I sup- 
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pose it will end. As somebody said/ It must be 
put off for the judges to go their circuit, resumed 
late, and so it will fall ^ato the summer amtise^ 
ments. 



. - ' ' Hampsteady May 179K 

. What do* you say to Pitt and Fox agreeing so 
well about the affair of libels ? Is th0re any; thing 
behind the curtain ? I hope not ; for I oWn I have 
felt myself much interested for Fox since his^ noble 
and manly behs^yiourj^^ mixed with so Hiuchiserisi^ 
bilityaiid tempered widi^so much fprbejaranee, to^ 
wl^d& Burke. It puts. one ijor 'mind of the quarrel 
b^tw^Q Brutus wd Cassius,: "■:■■■ . . > 

t am reading with a great deal of interest Ranh' 
say's History of the A mencan Revolution ;: and t 
^ riot ; wonder "■ tlwit thia : old story of Gijeece fod 
Rome grows, as ydu: say, flat^:^ when: we have 
events of such importance passing before our eyes, 
and fiom thence acquiring a wanhth of colour an* 
authenticity which it is in vain to seek for in his-r 
tories that have passed from hand to hand through 
a series of ages. How uniformly great was Con- 
gress, and what a spotless character Washington ! 
All their public acts, &c., are remarkably well 
drawn up. We are reading in idle moments, or 
rather dipping into, a very different work, Bos- 
well's long-expected Life of Johnson. It is like 
going to Radelagh.; y<Mi meet all your acquaint4 
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ance : but it is a base and a mean thing to bring 
thus every idle word into judgement — the judge- 
ment of the public. Johnson, I think, was ftr 
from a great character ; he was continually sin- 
ning against his conscience, and then afraid of 
going to hell for it. A Christian and a man of 
the town, a philosopher and a bigot, acknowledge ' 
ing life to be miserable, and making it more mise- 
rable through fear of death ; professing great dis- 
taste to the country, and neglecting the urbanity 
of towns; a Jacobite, and pensioned; acknow-^ 
ledged to be a giant in literature, and yet We dti 
not trace him, as we do Locke, or BousseaHj &t 
Voltaire, in his influence on the opinions of the 
times. We cannot say Johnson first opened this 
vein of thought, led the way to this discover^ or 
this turn of thinking. In his style he is origiiMsd, 
and there we can track his imitators. In shor^ 
he seems to me to be one of those who have shone 
in the belles lettres^ rather than, what he is held 
out by many to be, an original and deep genius 
in investigation. 



Hampstetd, 1791. 

....... I DO not know whether I said so before, 

but I cannot help thinking that the revolution in 
France will introduce there an entire revolution 
in education ; and particularly be the ruin of clas- 
sical learning, the importance of which must be 
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lessening every day ; while other sciences-^ parti-^ 
cularly that of politics and government, must rise' 
ia value, afford an immediate introduction to ac- 
tive life, and be necessary in some degree to 
everybody. All the kindred studies of the cloister 
must sink, and we shall live no longer on the lean 
relics of antiquity. 

Apropos of France, Mrs. Montague, who en- 
tertains all the aristocrats, had invited a mar- 
chioness of Boufflers and her daughter to dinner^ 
After making her wait till six, the marchioness 
came, and made an apology for her daughter, that 
just as she was going to dress she was seized with 
a degout momentanie du monde, aqd could not wait^ 
on her. 

There is a little Frenchman here at Hampstead 
who is learning the langui^, and he told us he 
had been making an attempt at some English^ 
verses. '* I have made/' says he, " four couplets- 
in* masculine and feminine rimes." '^ O sir," 
sJEtys I, " you have given yourself needless trouble, 
we do not use them." " Why, how so," says he ; 
"ha^ve you no rules then for your verse?" " Yes 
siT) but we do not use masculine and feminine 
rimes." Well, I could not make him compre- 
hend there could be any regular poetry without 
these rimes. 

Mn Brand HoUis has sent me an American^ 
poem, The Conquest of Canaan, — a regular epic in 
twelve books ; but I hope I need not read it. Not' 
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that the poetry is bad, if the subject were more- 
interesting. What had he to do to make Joshua 
his hero, when he had Washington of his own 
growth? 

• • t 

We are at present reading Anacharsis, and are 
much pleased with it. There is nothing of ad-*' 
venture, nothing like a novel; but the various 
circumstances relating to the Greeks are classed ' 
and thrown together in such a manner as to dwell 
on the mind. It has just the effect which it would 
have if in the Museum, instead of being shown 
separately the arms and dresses of different vi^\ 
tibns, you had figures dressed up and accoutred ^ 
in them : the Otaheitan mourner walking to a > 
moral ; the warrior fall-armed in the attitude of 
attiack; and the priest with all the various instni*' 
niehts of sacrifice before the altar. Thus they 
become grouped in the mind. 

I want you to propose a metaphysical question*, 
to your Sociiety, which Mr. B. and I have had- 
great debates upon; and I want to know your^ 
opinion and my sister's. It is this : If you were' 
now told that in a future state of existence you ^ 
should be entirely deprived of your consciousness, : 
so as not to be sensible you were the same b^ing. 
who existed here, — should you or should you not 
be now interested in your future happiness or 
misery ? or, in other words, Is continued consci- 
ousness the essence of identity ? 
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THE HILL OF SCIENCE: 

' A VISION. 



In that season of the year when the serenity of 
the sky, the various fruits which cover the ground, 
the discoloured foliage of the trees, and all the 
sweet but fading graces of inspiring autumn 
open the mind to benevolence, and dispose it for 
contemplation ; I was wandering in a beautiful 
and romantic country, till curiosity began to give 
way to weariness; and I sat me down on the 
fragment of a rock overgrown with moss, where 
the rustling of the falling leaves, the dashing of 
waters, and the hum of the distant city, soothed 
my mind into the most perfect tranquillity ; and 
sleep insensibly stole upon me, as I was indulging 
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the agreeable reveries which the objects around 
me naturally inspired. 

I immediately found myself in a vast extended 
plain, in the middle of which arose a mountain 
higher than I had before any conception of. It 
was covered with a multitude of people, chiefly 
youth ; many of whom pressed forwards with the 
liveliest expression of ardour in their countenance, 
though the way was in many places steep and 
difficult. I observed that those who had but just 
begun to climb the hill, thought themselves not 
far from the top : but as they proceeded, new 
hills were continually rising to their view ; and 
the summit of the highest they could before dis- 
cern, seemed but the foot of another, till the moun- 
tain at length appeared to lose itself in the clouds. 
As I was gazing on these things with astoniAli- 
ment, my good genius suddenly appeared. "The 
mountain before thee," said he, "is the hill of 
Science. On the top is the temple of Truth) 
whose head is above the clouds, and whose face 
is covered with a veil of pure light. Observe the 
progress of her votaries ; be silent, and attentive.'* 
I saw that the only regular approach to the 
mountain was by a gate cs^ed the gate of Ian* 
guages. It was kept by a woman of a pensive 
and thoughtful appearance, whose lips were con- 
tinually moving, as though she repeated some- 
thing to herself. Her name was Memory. On 
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entering this first inclosure^ I was stunned with 
a confused murmur of jarring voices and disso- 
nant sounds ; which increased upon me to such a 
degree, that I ^as utterly confounded, and could 
compare the noise to nothing but the confusion of 
tongues at Babel. The road was also rough and 
stony, and rendered more difficult by heaps of 
rubbish contintially tumbled down from the 
higher parts of the mountain, and by broken 
ruins of ancient buildings, which the travellers 
were obliged to climb over at every step ; inso- 
much that many, disgusted with so rough a be- 
ginning, turned back, and attempted the moun- 
tain no more: while others, having conquered 
this difficulty, had no spirits to ascend further, 
and sitting down on some fragment of the rubbish, 
harangued the multitude below with the greatest 
marks of importance and self-complacency. 

About half way up the hill, I observed on each 
side of the path a thick forest covered with con- 
tinual fogs, and cut out into labyrinths, cross al- 
leys, and serpentine walks, entangled with thorns 
and briars. This was called the wood of Error : 
and I heard the voices of many who were lost up 
and down in it, calling to one another, and en- 
deavouring in vain to extricate themselves. The 
trees in many places shot their boughs over the 
path, and a thick mist often rested on it ; yet never 
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so much but that it was discernible by the light 
which beamed from the countenance of Truth. 

In the pleasantest part of the mountain were 
placed the bowers of the Muses, whose office it 
was to cheer the spirits of the travellers, and en- 
courage their fainting steps with songs from their 
divine harps. Not far from hence were the fields 
of Fiction, filled with a variety of wild flowers 
springing up in the greatest luxuriance, of richer 
scents and brighter colours than I had observed 
in any other climate. And near them was the 
dark walk of Allegory, so artificially shaded, that 
the light at noonday was never stronger than that 
of a bright moonshine. This gave it a pleasingly 
romantic air for those who delighted in contem- 
plation. The paths and alleys were perplexed 
with intricate windings, and were all terminated, 
with the statue of a Grace, a Virtue, or a Muse. 

After I had observed these things, I turned my 
eyes towards the multitudes who were climbing 
the steep ascent, and observed amongst them a 
youth of a lively look, a piercing eye, and some- 
thing fiery and irregular in all his motions. His 
name was Genius. He darted like an eagle up 
the mountain, and left his companions gazing after 
him with envy and admiration : but his progress 
was unequal, and interrupted by a thousand ca- 
prices. When Pleasure warbled in the valley, he 
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mingled in her train. When Pride beckoned to- 
wards the precipice, he ventured to the tottering 
edge. He delighted in devious and untried paths; 
and made so many excursions from the road, that 
his ^feebler companions often outstripped him. I 
observed that the Muses beheld him with par- 
tiality ; but Truth often frowned and turned aside 
her face. While Genius was thus wasting his 
strength in eccentric flights, I saw a person of a 
very different appearance, named Application. 
He crept along with a slow and unremitting pace, 
his eyes fixed on the top of the mountain, patiently 
removing every stone that obstructed his way, till 
he saw most of those below him who had at first 
derided his slow and toilsome progress. Indeed 
there were few who ascended the hill with equal 
and uninterrupted steadiness ; for, beside the dif- 
ficulties of the way, they were continually solicited 
^.tum aside by a numerous crowd of Appetites, 
Passions, and Pleasures, whose importunity, when 
they had once complied with, they became less 
and less able to resist ; and, though they often 
returned to the path, the asperities of the road were 
nioi'e severely felt, the hill appeared more steep 
and rugged, the fruits which were wholesome and 
refreshing, seemed harsh and ill-tasted, their sight 
£Tew dim, and their feet tripped at every little 
obstruction. 
X I saw, with some surprise, that the Muses, 
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lyhose business was to cbeer m^ eii(;ou]rag« thoM 
who/were toiling up the ascent, would often $mg 
i^ ibe bowers of Pleasur^) wd aeeompwy those 
who wer^ enticed away at thi^ call of the Passioas. 
They accompanied th^m* however, but a Utile 
W^y , a^d always forsopk them.when ihey lost s^^ 
of the hill. Th^ir tyrants then dbnbled their 
chains upoA the unhappy oaptives, and led thc»n 
away without re^istaiice to the cells af Ignoranee, 
or the mansious of Misery. Amongst the inwif 
merable i^educers who were endeavpuruig to drait 
%^ay the yotarie^ of Truth from the pstib of Sci? 
f nee, ther^ w^ i»ue so little formidable y» her apt 
paarsmce, and so gende and languid in hw atr 
^pfs, thfl^ I should scarcely have taken neilke 
of her, but for the 4iumbers she had impereeptiUy 
loaded with her chains. Indolence (km so she 
W^ called), U^ from pro^eding to open hostilities, 
did not attempt to turn their feet out of the pethj 
but pontented herself with retarding their pror 
gress ; and the purpose she could not force them 
to abandon, she persuaded them to delay. Hcc 
tojiu^ bad a power like that of the torpedo, whidi 
withered the strength of those who came witbin 
its influence. Her unhappy captiv-es still turned 
their fac^ towards the temple, and always hoped 
to arrive there ; but the ground seemed to slid]<i 
from beneath their feet, and they found themselves 
at the bottom before they suspected that tii^ey had 
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ejiftaged their place. The placid serenity whiek 
sA first appeared in their countenance^ changed 
by degrees into a melancholy languor, which was 
tinged with deeper and deeper gloom as they 
glided down the stream of Insignificance ; a dark 
and sluggish water, which is curled by no breeze^ 
gnd enlivened by no murmur, till it falls into a 
da^d s^a, where the startled passengers are awar 
ke^ed by the shock, and the next moment buried 
m the gulf of Oblivion. 

Of all the unhappy deserters from the paths of 
Sqience? none seemed less able to return than the 
followers of Indolesice. The captives of Appetite 
fuad Passion could often seize the moment when 
their tyrants were languid or asleep, to escape from 
iSnfiir eiicbantment ; but the dominion of Indo^ 
lence was constant and unremitted, and seldom 
resisted till resistance was in vain. 

After contemplating these things, I turned my 
eyes towards the top of the mountain, where the 
air was always pure and exhilarating, the path 
shaded with laurels and other evergreens, and 
the efiulgence which beamed from the face of the 
goddess seemed to shed a glory round her vota- 
ries. " Happy," said I, " are they who are permitted 
to ascend the mountain ! " — ^but while I was pro- 
nouncing this exclamation with uncommon ar- 
dour, I saw standing beside me a form of diviner 
features and a more benign radiance. '' Happier/' 
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said she, '^ are those whom Virtue conducts to the 
mansions of Content!" — "What," said I, "does 
Virtue then reside in the vale?" — " I am found," 
said she, " in the vale, and I illuminate thd moun- 
tain. I cheer the cottager at his toil, and inspire the 
sage at his meditation. I mingle in the crowd of 
cities, and bless the hermit in his cell. I have a 
-temple in every heart that owns my influence ; and 
to him that wishes for me I am already present. 
Science may raise you to eminence, but I alone 
can guide you to felicity ! " While the goddess 
was thus speaking, I stretched out my arms to- 
wards her with a vehemence which broke my 
slumbers. The chill dews were falling around 
me, and the shades of evening stretched over the 
landscape. I hastened homeward, and resigned 
the night to silence and meditation. 



ON ROMANCES: 

AN IMITATION. 



Of all the multifarious productions which the 
eflforts of superior genius, or the labours of scho- 
lastic industry, have crowded upon the world, 
none are perused with more insatiable avidity, or 
disseminated with more universal applause, than 
the narrations of feigned events, descriptions of 
imaginary scenes, and delineations of ideal cha- 
racters. The celebrity of other authors is con- 
fined within very narrow limits. The geometri- 
cian and divine, the antiquary and the critic, 
however distinguished by uncontested excellence, 
can only hope to please those whom a conformity 
of disposition has engaged in similar pursuits; 
and must be content to be regarded by the rest of 
the world with the smile of frigid indifference, or 
the contemptuous sneer of self-sufficient folly. 
The collector of shells and the anatomist of in- 
sects is little inclined to enter into theological 
disputes : the divine is not apt to regard with 
veneration the uncouth diagrams and tedious cal- 
culations of the astronomer : the man whose life 
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has been consumed in adjusting the disputes of 
lexicographerSi or elucidating the learning of an- 
tiquity, cannot easily bend his thoughts to recent 
transactions, or readily interest himself in the un- 
important history of his contemporaries : and the 
cit, who knows no business but acquiring wealth, 
and no pleasure but displaying it, has a heart 
equally shut up to argument and fancy, to the 
batteries of syllogism, and the arrows of wit. To 
the writer of fiction alone every ear is open, and 
every tongue lavish of applause ; curiosity sparkles 
in every eye, and every bosom is throbbing with 
concern. 

It is, however, easy to account for this enchant- 
ment. To follow the chain of perplexed ratioci- 
nation, to view with critical skill the airy archi- 
tecture of systems, to unravel the web of sophistry, 
or weigh the merits of opposite hypotheses, re- 
quires perspicacity, and pre-supposes learning. 
Works of this kind, therefore, are not so well 
adapted to the generality of readers as familiar 
and colloquial composition ; for few can reason, 
but all can feel ; and many who cannot entei* into 
an argument, may yet listen to a tale. The writer 
of romance has even an advantage over those 
who endeavour to amuse by the play of fancy ; who, 
from the fortuitous collision of dissimilar ideas^ 
produce the scintillations of wit ; or by the vivid 
glow of poetical imiagery delight the imagination 
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wi& colours of ideal radiance. The attraction of 
the magnet is only exerted upon similar particks ; 
and to taste the beauties of Homer, it is requisite 
to partake his fire ; but every one can relish the 
author who represents commfon life, because eyery 
one can refer to. the originals from whence his 
ideas were taken. He relates events to which aU 
are liable, and a[^lies to passions which all have 
felt. The gloom of solitude, the languor of inr 
action, the corrosions of disappointment, and the 
toil of diought) induce men to step aside from the 
mgged road of life, and lirander in the fairy land 
of fiction ; where every bank is sprinkled with 
flowers, and every gale loaded with perfume; 
where every event introdueeid a hero, and every 
cottage ist inhabited by a Grace. Invited by these 
flattering, scenes, the student quits the invi^tiga^ 
toon of truth;, in which he perhaps meets with m 
len'£allaey, to exhilarate his mind with new ideas> 
more s^eeable, and more easily attained: the 
bisy relax their attention by desultory reading, 
and smooth the agitation of a ruffled mind with 
imag^ of pease, tram|uillity, and pleasure : the 
idihr and the gay relieve the listilessncss of leisure, 
and diversify the round of life, by a rapid series of 
events pregnant with rapture and astonishment; 
and the pensive solitary fills up tbe vacuities of 
his heart by intco'esting himself in the fortunes of 
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imi^inary beings, and forming connexions . with 
ideal excellence. 

It isy indeed, no ways extraordinary that the 
mind should be cha.rmed by fancy, and attracted 
by pleasure ; but that we should listen with com^ 
placence to the groans of misery, and delight to 
view the exacerbations of complicated anguish, 
that we should choose to chill the bosom with 
imaginary fears, and dim the eyes with fictitious 
sorrow, seems a kind of paradox of the heart, and 
can only be credited because it is universally felt 
Various are the hypotheses which have been 
formed to account for the disposition of the mind 
to riot in this species of intellectual luxury. Some 
have imagined that we are induced to acquiesce 
with greater patience in our own lot by beholding 
pictures of life tinged with deeper horrors, and 
loaded with more excruciating calamities ; as, to 
a person suddenly emerging out of a dark room, 
the faintest glimmering of twilight assumes a 
lustre from the contrasted gloom. Others, with 
yet deeper refinement, suppose that we take upon 
ourselves this burden of adscititious sorrows, in 
order to feast upon the consciousness of our own 
virtue. We commiserate others, say they, that 
we may applaud ourselves ; and the sigh of com- 
passionate sympathy is always followed by the 
gratulations of self-complacent esteem . But surely 
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they who would thus reduce the sympathetic emo- 
tions of pity to a system of refined selfishness^ 
have but ill attended to the genuine feelings of 
humanity; It would, however, exceed the limits 
of this paper, should I attempt an accurate inves- 
tigation of these sentiments. But let it be re- 
membered, that we are more attracted by those 
scenes which interest our passions, or gratify our 
curiosity, than those which delight our fancy : 
and, so far from being indifferent to the miseries 
of others, we are, at the time, totally regardless of 
our own. And let not those on whom the hand 
of Time has impressed the characters of oracular 
wisdom, censure with too much acrimony produc- 
tions which are thus calculated to please the ima- 
gination, and interest the heart. They teach us 
to think, by inuring us to feel.: they ventilate the 
mind by sudden gusts of passion; and prevent 
the stagnation of thought, by a fresh infusion of 
dissimilar ideas. 



SELAMAj 

AN IMITATION. OF OSSIAN. 



What soft voice of sorrow is in ttie hreeze 1 
ivhat lovely sunbeam of beauty trembling on ' iflie 
root ? Its brigbt hair is bathed in sho wiers ; arirf 
it looks faint and dim, through its mist on ike 
rushy plain. Why art thou alone, maid of the 
mournful look? The cold dropping rain is on 
the rocks of Torlena, the blast of the desert lifts 
thy yellow locks. Let thy steps be in the hall of 
shells, by the blue winding stf eam of CJlutha : let 
the harp tremble beneath thy fingers ; and the 
sons of heroes listen to the music of songs. 

Shall my steps be in the hall of shells, and the 
aged low in the dust? The father of Selama is 
low behind this rock, on his bed of withered 
leaves; the thistle's down is strewed over him 
by the wind, and mixes with his grey hair. Thou 
art fallen, chief of Etha ! without thy fame ; and 
there is none to revenge thy death. But thy 
daughter will sit, pale beside thee, till she sinks, 
a faded flower, upon thy lifeless form. Leave the 
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maid of Clutha, son of the stranger ! in the red 
eye of her tears ! 

How fell the car-borne Connal, blue-eyed 
mourner of the rock? Mine arm is not weakened 
in battle ; nor my sword without its fame. 

Connal was a fire in his youth, that lightened 
through fields of renown : but the flame weakly 
glimmered through gray ashes of age. His course 
was like a star moving through ihe heavens : it 
walketh in brightness, but leaveth lio track be- 
hind ; its silver path cannot be found in the sky. 
The strength of Etha is rolled away like a tale of 
other years ; and liis eyes have failecl. Feeble 
and dark, hie sits in his hall, and hears the distant 
tread of a stranger's steps ; the haughty steps of 
Tonthoribo, from t roar of Duvranno's echoing 
stream. He stood in the hall like a pillar of dark- 
ness, on whose top is the red beam of fire : wide 
rolled his eyes beneath the gloomy arcfr of his 
bent brow ; as flames in two caves of a rock, bvef^ 
hung with the black pine of the desertv'= They 
had. rolled on Selama, and he asked the daughter 
of Connal. Tonthormo! breaker of shields! thou 
art a meteor of death in war, whose fiery hair 
streams on the clouds, and the nations are withered 
beneath its path. Dwell, Tonthormo ! amidst 
thy hundred hills, and listen to thy torrent's roar; 
but the soft sigh of the virgins is with the chief 
of Crono ; Hidallan is the dream of Selama, the 
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dweller of her secret thoughts. A rushing storm 
in war, a breeze that sighs over the fallen foe ; 
pleasant are thy words of peace, and thy songs at 
the mossy brook. Thy smiles are like the moon^ 
beams trembling on the waves. Thy voice is the 
gale of summer that whispers among the reeds of 
the lake, and awakens the harp of Moilena with 
all its lightly-trembling strings. Oh that thy calin 
light was around me ! my soul should not fear the 
gloomy chief of Duvranno. He came with his 
stately steps. — My shield is before thee, maid of 
my love ! a wall of shelter from the lightning of 
swords. They fought. Tonthormo bends in all 
his pride, before the arm of youth. But a voice 
was in the breast of Hidallan, shall I slay the lover 
of Selama? Selama dwells in thy dark bosom, 
shall my steel enter there? Live, thou storm of 
war ! He gave again his sword. But, careless as 
he strode awayj rage arose in the troubled thoughts 
of the vanquish'd. He mark'd his time, and side- 
long pierced the heart of the generous son of 
Semo. His fair hair is spread on the dust, his 
eyes are bent on the trembling beam of Clutha. 
Farewel, light of my soul ! They are closed in 
darkness. Feeble wast thou then, my father! 
and in vain didst thou call for help. Thy gray 
locks are scattered, as a wreath of snow on the 
top of a withered trunk ; which the boy brushes 
away with his staff; and careless singeth as he 
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walks* Who shall defend thee, my daughter! 
said the broken voice of Etha's chief. Fair flower 
of the desert ! the tempest shall rush over thee ; 
and thou shalt be low beneath the foot of the 
savage son of prey* But I will wither, my father, 
on thy tomb» Weak and alone I dwell amidst 
my tears, there is no young warrior to lift the 
spear, no brother of love ! Oh that mine arm were 
strong ! I would rush amidst the battle. Seldma 
has no friend ! 

But Selama has a friend, said the kindling 
soul of Reuthamir. I will fight thy battles, lovely 
daughter of kings ; and the sun of Duvranno shall 
set in blood. But when I return in peace, and the 
spirits of thy foes are on my sword, meet me with 
thy smiles of love, maid of Clutha ! with thy slow- 
rolling eyes. Let the soft sound of thy steps be 
heard in my halls, that the mother of Reuthamir 
may rejoice. Whence, she will say, is this beam 
of the distant land? Thou shalt dwell in her 
bosom. 

My thoughts are with him who is low in the 
dust son of Cormac ! But lift the spear, thou 
friend of the unhappy ! the light of my soul may 
return. 

He strode in his rattling arms. Tall, in a gloomy 
forest, stood the surly strength of Duvranno. 
Gleaming behind the dark trees was his broad 
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shield ; like the moon when it rises in blood, and 
the dusky clouds sail low, and heavy, athwart its 
path. Thoughts, like the troubled ocean, rusFd 
over his soul, and he struck, with his spear, the 
sounding pine. Starting, he mix'd in battle with 
the chief of woody Moma. Long was the strife 
of armis ; and the giant sons of the forest trembled 
at their strokes. At lengtli Tonthormo fell-*-the 
sword of Reuthamir wav'd, a blue flame, around 
him. He bites the ground in rage. His blood 
is poured, a dark red stream, into Oithona'a trem- 
bling waves. Joy brighten 'd in the soul of Reu- 
thamiri when a young warrior came, with his 
forward spear. He moved in the light of beau^; 
but his words were haughty and fierce. Is Top- 
thormo fallen in blood, the friend of my early 
years? Die, thou dark-soul'd chief ! for never shall 
Selama be thine, the maid of his love. Lovely 
shone her eyes, through tears, in the hall of her 
grief, when I stood by the chief of Duvranno, in 
the rising strife of Clutha. 

Retire, thou swelling voice of pride ! thy spear 
is light as the taper reed. Pierce the roes of the 
desert, and call the hunter to the feast of songs, . 
but speak not of the daughter of Connal, son of 
the feeble arm ! Selama is the love of heroes. 

Try thy strength with the feeble arm, said the 
rising pride of youth. Thou shalt vanish like a 
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cloud of mist before the sun, when he looks abroad 
in the power of his brightness, and the storms are 
rolled away from before his face. 

But thou thyself didst fall before Reuthamir, 
in all thy boasting words. As a tall ash of the 
mountain, when the tempest takes its green head 
and lays it level on the plain. 

Come from thy secret cave, Selama! thy foes 
are silent and dark. Thou dove that hid est in 
the clefts of the rocks ! the storm is over and past. 
Come from thy rock, Seldma ! and give thy white 
hand to the chief who never fled from the face of 
glory, in all its terrible brightness. 

She gave her hand, but it was trembling and 
cold, for the spear was deep in her side. Red, 
beneath her mail, the current of crimson wandered 
down her white breast, as the track of blood on 
Cromla's mountains of snow, when the wounded 
deer slowly crosses the heath, and the hunter's 
cries are in the breeze. Blest be the spear of 
Reuthamir ! said the faint voice of the lovely, I 
feel it cold in my heart. Lay me by the son of 
Semo. Why should I know another love ? Raise 
the tomb of the aged, his thin form shall rejoice, 
as he sails on a low-hung cloud, and guides the 
wintry storm. Open your airy halls, spirits of 
my love ! 

And have I quench'd the light which was 
pleasant to my soul? said the chief of Morna. 
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My steps moved in darkness^ why were the words 
of strife in thy tale? Sorrow, like a cloud, comes 
over my soul, and shades the joy of mighty deeds. 
Soft be your rest in the narrow house, children of 
grief! The breeze in the long whistling grass 
shall not awaken you. The tempest shall rush 
over you, and the bulrush bow its head upon your 
tomb, but silence shall dwell in your habitation ; 
long repose, and the peace of years to come. The 
voice of the b^d shall raise your remembrance in 
the distant land, and mingle your tale of woe 
with the murmur of other streams. Often shall 
the harp send forth a mournful sound, and the 
tear dwell in the soft eyes of the daughters of 
Moma. 

Such were the words of Reuthamir, while he 
raised the tombs of the fallen. Sad were his steps 
towards the towers of his fathers, as musing he 
cross'd the dark heath of Lena, and struck^ 9X 
times, the thistle's bea^rd. 



AGAINST INCONSISTENCY IN OUR 

EXPECTATIONS. 
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" What is more reasonable^ than that they who 
take pains for an'y thing, should get most in 
that particular for which they take pains? 
** They have taken pains for power, you for right 
** principles ; they for riches, you for a proper 
use of the appearances of things : see whether 
they have the advantage of you in that for 
" which you have taken pains, and which they 
*^ neglect : If they are in power, and you not, 
" why will not you speak the truth to yourself, 
that you do nothing for the sake of power, but 
that they do every thing? No, but since I 
take care to have right principles, it is more 
** reasonable that I should have power. Yes, 
in respect to what you take care about, your 
principles^ But give up to others the things 
in which they have taken more care than you. 
*^ Else it is just as if, because you have right 
''* principles, you should think it fit that when 
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" you shoot an arrow, you should hit the mark 
" better than an archer, or that you should forge 
" better than a smith." 

Carter's Epictetus. 



As most of the unhappiness in the world arises 
rather from disappointed desires, than from posi- 
tive evil, it is of the utmost consequence to attain 
just notions of the laws and order of the universe, 
that we may not vex ourselves with fruitless 
wishes, or give way to groundless and unreason- 
able discontent. The laws of natural philosophy, 
indeed, are tolerably understood and attended to; 
and though we may suffer inconveniences, we are 
seldom disappointed in consequence of them* No 
man expects to preserve orange-trees in the open 
air through an English winter; or when he has 
planted an acorn, to see it become a large oak in 
a few months. The mind of man naturally yields 
to necessity ; and our wishes soon subside when 
we see the impossibility of their being gratified. 
Now, upon an accurate inspection, we shall find, 
in the moral government of the world j and the 
order of the intellectual system, laws as determi- 
nate fixed and invariable as any in Newton's Prin- 
cipia- The progress of vegetation is not more 
certain than the growth of habit ; nor is the power 
of attraction more clearly proved than the force 
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of affection or the influence of example. The 
man therefore who has well studied the operations 
of nature in mind as well as matter, will acquire 
a certain moderation and equity in his claims 
upon Providence, He never will be disappointed 
either in himself or others. He will act with pre- 
cision ; and expect that effect and that alone from 
his efforts, which they are naturally adapted to 
produce. For want of this, men of merit and in- 
tegrity often censure the dispositions of Provi- 
dence for suffering characters they despise to run 
avray with advantages which, they yet know, are 
purchased by such means as a high and noble 
spirit could never submit to. If you refuse to 
pay the price, why expect the purchase? We 
should consider this world as a great mart of com- 
merce, where fortune exposes to our view various 
commodities, riches, ease, tranquillity, fame, in- 
tegrity, knowledge. Every thing is marked at a 
[fettled price. Our time, our labour, our inge- 
nuity, is so much ready money which we are to 
lay out to the best advantage. Examine, compare, 
choose, reject ; but stand to your own judgement; 
tod do not, like children, when you have purchased 
one thing, repine that you do not possess another 
which you did not purchase. Such is the force 
of well-regulated industry, that a steady and vi- 
gorous exertion of our faculties, directed to one 
end, will generally insure success. Would you. 
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for instance, be rich ? Do you think that single 
point worth the sacrificing every thing else to ? 
You may then be rich. Thousands have become 
so from the lowest beginnings by toil, and patient 
diligence, and attention to the minutest articles of 
expense and profit. But you must give up the 
pleasures of leisure, of a vacant mind, of a free 
unsuspicious temper. If you preserve your in* 
tegrity, it must be a coarse-spun and vulgar ho- 
nesty. Those high and lofty notions of morals 
which you brought with you from the schools, 
must be considerably lowered, and mixed with 
the baser alloy of a jealous and worldly-minded 
prudence. You must learn to do hard, if not un- 
just things ; and for the nice embarrassments of 
a delicate and ingenuous spirit, it is necessary for 
you to get rid of them as fast as possible. You 
must shut your heart against the Muses, and be 
content to feed your understanding with plain, 
household truths. In short, you must not attempt 
to enlarge your ideas, or polish your taste, or re- 
fine your sentiments ; but must keep on in one 
beaten track, without turning aside either to the 
right hand or to the left. ^' But i cannot submit 
to drudgery like this — I feel a spirit above it.'* 
'Tis well : be above it then ; only do not repine 
that you are not rich. 

Is knowledge the pearl of price ? That too may 
be purchased — by steady application, and long 
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solitary hours of study and reflection. Bestow 
these, and you shall be wise. " But (says the 
man of letters) what a hardship is it that many an 
illiterate fellow who cannot construe the motto of 
the arms on his coach, shall raise a fortune and 
make a figure, while I have little more than the 
common conveniences of life." Et tibi magna 
satis ! — Wa:s it in order to raise a fortune that you 
consumed the sprightly hours of youth in study 
and retirement? Was it to be rich that you grew 
pale over the midnight lamp, and distilled the 
sweetness from the Greek and Roman spring? 
Yt)u have then mistaken your path, and ill em- 
ployed your industry. "What reward have I 
then for all my labours?" What reward ! A large 
cocnpirehensive soul, well purged from vulgar 
fears, and perturbations, and prejudices ; able to 
comprehend and interpret the works of man— of 
God. A rich^ flourishing, cultivated mind, preg- 
nant with inexhaustible stores of entertainment 
and reflection. A perpetual spring of fresh ideas ; 
and the conscious dignity of superior intelligence. 
Good heaven ! and what reward can you ask be- 
sides ? 

" But is it not some reproach upon the economy 
of Providence that such a one, who is a mean 
-dirty fellow, should have amassed wealth enough 
:to buy half a nation ? " Not in the least. He made 
liimself a mean dirty fellow for that very end. 
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He has paid his health, his conscience, his liberty 
for it; 8tnd will you envy him his bargain? Will 
you hang your head and blush in his presence 
because he outshines you in equipage and show? 
Lift up your brow with a noble confidence, and 
say to yourself, I have not these things, it is true; 
but it is because I have not sought, because I 
have not desired them ; it is because I possess 
something better. I have chosen my lot. I am 
content and satisfied. 

You are a modest man — ^You love quiet and 
independence, and have a delicacy and reserve in 
your temper which renders it impossible for you 
to elbow your way in the world, and be the herald 
of your own merits. Be content then with a mo- 
dest retirement, with the esteem of your intimate 
friends, with the praises of a blameless heart, and 
a delicate ingenuous spirit ; but resign the splen- 
did distinctions of the world to those who can 
better scramble for them. 

The man whose tender sensibility of conscience 
and strict regard to the rules of morality makes 
him scrupulousi and fearful of offending, is often 
heard to complain of the disadvantages he lies 
under in every path of honour and profit. " Could 
I but get over some nice points, and conform to 
the practice and opinion of those about me, I 
might stand as fair a chance as others for digni- 
ties and preferment." And why can you not ? 
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What hinders you from discarding this trouble- 
some scrupulosity of yoqrs which stands sb griev- 
ously in your way? If it be a small thing to en- 
joy a healthful mind, sound at the very core, that 
does not shrink from the keenest inspection ; in- 
ward freedom from remorse and perturbation; 
unsullied whiteness and simplicity of manners ; 
a genuine integrity 

. " Pure in the last recesses of the mind ;*' 

if you think these advantages an inadequate re- 
compense for what you resign, dismiss your scru- 
ples iAiiB instant, and be a slave-merchant, a pa- 
rasite, or— what you please. 

" If these be motives weak, break off betimes ;*' 

and as you have not spirit to assert the dignity of 
virtue, be wise enough not to forgo the emolu- 
ments of vice. 

I much admire the spirit of the ancient philo- 
tophers/in that they never attempted, ais our mo^ 
ralists often do, to lower the tone of philosophy, 
and make it consistent with all the indulgences 
of indolence and sensuality. They never thought 
of having the bulk of mankind for their disciples; 
but kept themselves as distinct as possible from a 
worldly life. They plainly told men what sacri- 
fices were required, and what advantages they 
were which might be expected. 

" Si virtus hoc una potest dare, fortis omissis ' 
Hoc age deiiciis ** 
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If you would be a philosopher these are the terms. 
You must do thus and thus : there is no other 
way. If not, go and be one of the vulgar. 

There is no one quality gives so much dignity 
to a character as consistency of conduct. Even 
if a man's pursuits be wrong and unjustifiable, 
yet if they are prosecuted with steadiness and vi- 
gour, we cannot withhold our admiration. The 
most characteristic mark of a great mind is to 
choose some one important object, and pursue it 
through life. It was this made Csesar a great 
man. His object was ambition ; he pursued it 
steadily, and was always ready to sacrifice to it 
every interfering passion or inclination. 

There is a pretty passage in one of Lucian's 
dialogues, where Jupiter complains to Cupid that 
though he has had so many intrigues, he was 
never sincerely beloved. In order to be loved, 
says Cupid, you must lay aside your aegis and 
your thunder-bolts, and you must curl and per- 
fume your hair, and place a garland on your head, 
and walk with a soft step, and assume a winning 
obsequious deportment. But, replied Jupiter, I 
am not willing to resign so much of my dignity. 
Then, returns Cupid, leave off desiring to be 
loved — He wanted to be Jupiter and Adonis at 
the same time. 

It must be confessed, that men of genius are of 
all others most inclined to make these unreason- 
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able claims. As their relish for enjoyment is 
strong, their views large and comprehensive, and 
they feel themselves lifted above the common bulk 
of mankind, they are apt to slight that natural re- 
ward of praise and admiration which is ever 
largely paid to distinguished abilities; and to 
expect to be called forth to public notice and fa- 
vour : without considering that their talents are 
commonly very unfit for active life ; that their ec- 
centricity and turn for speculation disqualifies 
them for the business of the world, which is best 
carried on by men of moderate genius ; and that 
society is not obliged to reward any one who is 
not useful to it. The poets have been a very un- 
reasonable race, and have often complained loudly 
of the neglect of genius and the ingratitude of 
the age. The tender and pensive Cowley, and 
the elegant Shenstone, had their minds tinctured 
by this discontent ; and even the sublime melan- 
choly of Young was too much owing to the stings 
of disappointed ambition. 

The moderation we have been endeavouring to 
inculcate will likewise prevent much mortification 
and' disgust in our commerce with mankind. As 
we ought not to wish in ourselves, so neither 
should we expect in our friends contrary qualifi- 
cations. Young and sanguine, when we enter 
the world, and feel our affections drawn forth by 
any particular excellence in a character, we im- 
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mediately give it credit for all others ; and are 
beyond measure disgusted when we come to difr- 
cover, as we so5n must discover, the defects lA 
the other side of the balance. But nature is much 
more frugal than to heap together all manner of 
shining qualities in one glaring mass. Like a 
judicious painter she endeavours to preserve a 
certain unity of style and colouring in her pieces. 
Models of absolute perfection are only to be met 
with in romance ; where exquisite beauty, and 
brilliant wit, and profound judgement, and imma- 
culate virtue, are all blended together to adorn 
some favourite character. As an anatomist'knows 
that the racer cannot have the strength and mus- 
cles of the draught-horse ; and that winged men, 
griffins, and mermaids must be mere creatures of 
the imagination ; so the philosopher is sensible 
that there are combinations of moral qualities 
which never can take place but in idea. There 
is a different air and complexion in characters as 
well as in faces, though perhaps each equally 
beautiful ; and the excellencies of one cannot be 
transferred to the other. Thus if oiie man pos- 
sesses a stoical apathy of soul, acts independent 
of the opinion of the world, and fulfills every duty 
with mathematical exactness, you must not expect 
that man to be greatly influenced by the weakness 
of pity, or the partialities of friendship : you must 
not be offended that he does not fly to meet you 
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;after a short absence ; or require from him the 
convivial spirit and honest effusions of a warm, 
open, susceptible heart. If another is remarkable 
for a lively active zeal, inflexible integrity, a strong 
indignation against vice, and freedom in reproving 
it, he will probably have some little bluntness in* 
his address not altogether suitable to polished life; 
he virill want the winning arts of conversation ; 
he win disgust by a kind of haughtiness and 
negligence in his manner, and often hurt the de* 
licacy of his acquaintance with harsh and dis- 
agreeable truths. 

' We usually say — that man is a genius, but he 
has some whims and oddities— -such a one has a 
very general knowledge, but he is superficial ; &c; 
Now in all such cases we should speak more ra- 
tionally did we substitute therefore for but. He 
is a genius, therefoi^e he is whimsical; and the 
iike. 

' It is the fault of the present age, owing to the 
ireer commerce that different ranks and profes- 
sions now enjoy with each other, that characters 
^are not marked with sufficient strength: the se- 
veral classes run too much into one another. We 
liave fewer pedants, it is true, but we have fewer 
striking originals. Every one is expected to have 
^uch a tincture of general knowledge as is incorti- 
}3atible with going deep into any science ; and 
^ueb a conformity to fashionable manners as 
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checks the free workings of the ruling passion, 
and gives an insipid sameness to thie face of so* 
ciety, under the idea of polish and regularity. 

There is a cast of manners peculiar and bea)m* 
ing to each age, sex, and profession; one, there^ 
fore, should not throw out illiberal and common^ 
place censures against another. Each is perfect 
in its kind. A woman as a woman : a tradesmaii 
as a tradesman. We are often hurt by the bnk 
tality and sluggish conceptions of the vulgar; 
not considering that some there must be ta fae 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, and that 
cultivated genius, or even any great refinentent 
and delicacy in their moral feelings, would be a 
real misfortune to them. 

Let us then study the philosophy of the human 
mind. The man who is master of this scienoe^ 
will know what to expect from every one. From 
this man, wise advice ; from that, cordial sjmr 
pathy ; from another, casual entertainment. The 
passions and inclinations of others are his tods^ 
which he can use with as much precision as ht 
would the mechanical powers; and he can as 
readily make allowance for the workings of va- 
nity, or the bias of self-interest in his friends, as 
for the power of friction, or the irregularities of 
the needle. 
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ON MONASTIC INSTITUTIONS. 



I HAPPENED the Other day to take a solitary walk 
amongst the venerable ruins of an old abbey. 
The stillness and solemnity of the place were fa* 
TOiirable to thought, and naturally led me to a 
train of ideas relative to the scene ; when, like a 
g^ood protestant, I began to indulge a secret tri- 
umph in the ruin of so many structures which I 
had always considered as the haunts of ignorance 
and superstition. 

Ye are fallen, said I, ye dark and gloomy man* 

siona of mistaken zeal, where the proud priest and 

lasy monk fattened upon the riches of the land, 

and crept like vermin from their cells to spread 

iSbetr poisonous doctrines through the nation, and 

^aturb the. peace of kings. Obscure in their 

origin, but daring and ambitious in their guilt \ 

See how the pure light of heaven is clouded by 

^tfae dim glass of the arched window, stained with 

'^he gaudy colours of monkish tales and legendary 

£ction ; fit emblem how reluctantly they admitted 

fairer light of truth amidst these dark recesses, 

how much they have debased its genuine 

o2 
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lustre ! The low cells, the long and narrow aisles, 
the gloomy arches, the damp and secret caverns 
which wind beneath the hollow ground, far from 
impressing on the mind the idea of the God of 
truth and love, seem only fit for those dark places 
of the earth in which are the habitations of cru- 
elty. These massy stones and scattered reliques 
of the vast edifice, like the large bones and gi- 
gantic armour of a once formidable ruffian, pro- 
duce emotions of mingled dread and exultation. 
Farewel, ye once venerated seats ! enough of you 
remiBiins, and may it always remain, to remind iis 
from what we have escaped, and make posteri^ 
for ever thankful for this fairer age of liberty and 
light. 

Such were for a while my meditations ; but it 
is, cruel to insult a fallen enemy, and I gradually 
fell into a different train of thought. I began to 
consider whether something might not be ad- 
vanced in favour of these institutions during the- 
barbarous ages in which they flourished; and 
though they have been productive of much mis- 
chief and superstition, whether they might not 
have spread the glimmering of a feeble ray of 
knowledge through that thick night which once 
involved the western hemisphere. 
4 And where, indeed, could the precious remains 
of classical learning, and the divine monuments 
of ancient taste, have been safely lodged amidst 
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the ravages of that age of ferocity and rapine 
which succeeded the desolation of the Roman 
eippire, except in sanctuaries like these, conse^p 
crated by the superstition of the times beyond 
their intrinsic merit ? The frequency of wars, and 
the licentious cruelty with which they were con- 
ducted, left neither the hamlet of the peasant nor 
the castle of the baron free from depredation; 
but the church and monastery generally remained 
inviolate. There Homer and Aristotle were obliged 
to shroud their heads from the rage of Gothic ig- 
norance; and there the sacred recor s of divine 
truth were preserved, like treasure hid in the earth 
in troublesome times, safe, but unenjoyed. Some 
of the barbarous nations were converted before 
their conquests, and most of them soon after their 
settlement in the countries they over-ran. Those 
buildings which their new faith taught them to 
venerate, aflforded a shelter for those valuable 
manuscripts, which must otherwise have been 
destroyed in the common wreck. At the revival 
of learning, they were produced from their dor- 
mitories. A copy of the pandects of Justinian, 
that valuable remain of Roman law, which first 
^ve to Europe the idea of a more perfect juris- 
prudence, and gave men a relish for a new and 
important study, was discovered in a monastery 
of Amalphi. Most of the classics were recovered 
l>y the same means ; and to this it is owing, to 
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the books and learning preserved in these repo- 
sitories, that we were not obliged to begin anew, 
and trace every art by slow and uncertain dteps 
from its first origin. Science, already full-growii 
and vigorous, awaked as from a trance, shook her 
pinions, and soon soared to the heights of know-^ 
ledge. 

Nor was she entirely idle during her recess ; 
at least we cannot but confess that what little 
learning remained in the world was amongal Ae 
pnests and religious orders. Books, before the 
invention of paper, and the art of printings wctre 
so dear, that few private persons possessed gnj^ 
The only libraries were in convents; ancTtbe 
monks were often ^nployed in transcribing ina^ 
nuscripts, which was a Very tedious, and at that 
time a very necessary task. It was irequentiy 
enjoined as a penance for some slight offence, or 
given as an exercise to the younger part of the 
community. The monks were obliged by their 
rules to spend some stated hours every daf in 
l^sculing and study ; nor was any one to be t^osen 
abbot Without a competent share of learaiiigv 
They were the only historians ; and though their 
accounts be interwoven with many a legendaiy 
lale, and darkened by much superstition, tstill thej 
are bcMer than no histories at all ; and we cm^Bot 
but think ourselves oUiged to them for bnansmilting 
to us, in any dress, the annals of their country. 
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They were likewise almost the sole instructors 
of youth. Towards the end of the tenth century, 
there were no schools in Europe but the motnui*- 
teries, and those which belonged to episcopal re- 
sidences ; nor auiy masters but the Benedictines. 
It is tHTue, their course of education extended na 
further than what tiiey called the seven liberal 
ar4s,^43md these were taught in a very dry and un- 
inteiresliiig manner^ But this was the genius of 
the age, and it should not be imputed to them aa 
a reproach that they did not teach well, when, no 
an^ tau^t better. We are guilty of great un- 
fiumesd when we compare the school-men with 
the^hilosophers of a more enlightened age : we 
should contrast them with those of their own times ; 
with a high-constable of France who could not 
read ; with kings who made the sign of the cross 
m confirmation of their charters, because they 
eould not write their names ; with a whole people 
without the least glimmering of taste or literature. 
Whatever was their real knowledge, there was a 
much'greater difference between men of learning, 
and the bulk of the nation at that time, than there 
is at prc^sent ; and certainly, some of the disciples 
of those schools who, though now fallen into dis- 
repute, were revered in their day by the names 
ef the subtle, or the angelic doctors, showed an 
acuteness and strength of genius, which, if pro- 
perly directed, would have gone far in philosophy; 
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and they only failed because their inquiries were 
not the objects of the human powers. Had they, 
exercised half that acuteness on facts and experi* 
ments, they had been truly great men. However,; 
there were not wanting some, even in the darJcest. 
ages, whose names will be always remembered 
with pleasure by the lovers of science. Alcuin,. 
the preceptor of Charlemagne, the first who in- 
troduced a taste for polite literature into France, 
and the chief instrument that prince made use of 
in his noble endeavours for the encouragement of^ 
learning ; to whom the universities of Soissons, 
Tours and Paris owe their origin : the historians^ 
Matthew Paris and William of Malmsbury ; thfe, 
elegant and unfortunate Abelard ; and, to crowii> 
the rest, the English Franciscan, Roger Bacon. 

It maybe here observed, that forbidding the 
vulgar tongue in the offices of devotion, and in 
reading the Scriptures, though undoubtedly a 
great corruption in the Christian church, was of 
infinite service to the interests of learning. When 
the ecclesiastics had locked up their religion in a 
foreign tongue, they virould take care not to lose 
the key. This gave an importance to the learned 
languages ; and every scholar could not only read, 
but wrote and disputed in Latin, which without 
such a motive would probably have been no more 
studied than the Chinese. - And at a time when 
the modern; languages of Europe were yet un-i 
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formed and barbarous, Latiii was of great use as 
a kind of universal tongue, by which learixed men 
might converse and correspond with each other. 
' Indeed the monks were almost the only set of 
•men who had leisure or opportunity to pay the 
least attention to literary subjects. A learned 
isducation (and a very little went to that title) was 
reckoned peculiar to the religious. It was almost 
esteemed a blemish on the savage and martial 
character of the gentry, to have any tincture of 
letters. A man, therefore, of a studious and re* 
•tired turn, averse to quarrels, and not desirous of 
ithe fierce and saiiguinary glory of those times> 
jbeheld in the cloister a peaceful and honourable 
sanctuary ; where, without the reproach of cowar- 
dice, or danger of invasion, he might devote him- 
self to learning, associate with men of his own 
turn, and have free access to libraries and manu* 
scripts. In this, enlightened and polished age^ 
rWhere learning is diffused through every rank, 
and many a merchant's clerk possesses more real 
knowledge than half the literati of that aera, we 
<san scarcely conceive how gross an ignorance 
•overpread those times, and how totally all useful 
teaming might have been lost amongst us, had it 
not been for an order of men, vested with pecu- 
liar privileges, and protected by even a supersti^ 
iious degree of reverence. 
\ Thus the Miises, with their attendant arts, in 
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Btrange disguise indeed, and uncoulli trappingi^ 
took refuge in the peaceful gloom of the convent 
Statuary canred a madonna or a crucifix ; Paint- 
ing illuminated a missal ; Eloquence made the 
panegyric of a saint ; and History composed a le*- 
gend. Yet still they breathed, and were ready, 
at any happier period, to emerge from obscurity 
imth all their native charms and undiminished 
luBtre. 

But there were other views in which those who 
devoted themselves to a monastic life might b6 
Mpposed useful to society. They were often em^- 
ployed eitli^r in cultivating their gardens, or in 
curious mechanical works; as indeed the mmk 
are still famous for many elegant and ingenious 
manufactures. By the constant communication 
tbey had with those of their own order, and with 
their common head at Rome, they maintained 
some intercourse between nations at a time when 
travelling was dangerous, and commerce had no^ 
as now, made the most distant parts of the gidbe 
fioniliar to each other : and they kept up a more 
intimate bond of union amongst learned men of 
tdl countries, who would otherwise have been se- 
duded from all knowledge of each other. A monk 
might travel with m^e convenience than any ^m 
else; his person was safer, and he wals/jsure of 
meeting with proper accommodations. The iJti- 
tercours^. with Rome must havB been peouliarly 
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fayourable to these Aortherii nations ; as Italy fori 
a long time led the way in every improvemeirt of* 
politeness or literature : and if we imported their 
isoperstition, we likewise imported their manufac- 
tares, their knowledge, arid their taste. Thuac 
Alfred sent for Italian monks, when he wanted to 
civilise his people, and introduce amongst them 
some tincture of letters. It may likewise be pre- 
sumed that they tempered the rigour of monarchy. 
Indeed they, as well as the sovereigpos, endea-^ 
voured to enslave the people ; . but subjection wasc 
not likely to be so abject and unlimited where the 
ob^ct of it was divided, and each showed by 
tuxn$ thayt the other might be opposed. It must 
haicie beiiri of service to the cause of liberty to 
have a set 6f men, whose laws, privileges, and 
immunities tiie most daring kings were afraid tOr 
t^rample on ; and diiS| before a more enlightenect 
spb:\t of freedom had arisen, might have its effect 
in. preventing the states of Christendom from fall-i 
ing into :8uch enlire slavery aa the Asiatics. 
. Such an order Mrovld in smne degree ch^ck the 
excessive regard paid to birth. A man of m^an 
origitt and obscure parentage saw himself ex- 
duded from almost every path of secular pnefer* 
meat, and almost treated as a being of an inferior 
species by the high and haughty spirit of the 
gentry; but he was at liberty to aspire to the 
hi^est dignities of the church ; and there have 
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been. many who, like Sextus V., have by their in-^. 
dustryand personal merit alone raised themselves 
to a level with kings. 

It should likewise be remembered that many of 
the orders were charitable institutions; as the 
knights of faith and charity in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, who were associated for the purpose of sup- 
pressing those bands of robbers which infested 
the public roads in France ; the brethren of the 
order of the redemption, for redeeming slaves from 
the Mahometans; the order of St. Anthony^ first 
established for the relief of the poor under certain 
disorders ; and the brethren and sisters of the 
pious and christian schools, for educating poor: 
children. These supplied the place of hospitals 
and other such foundations, which are now es- 
tablished on the broader basis of public benevo- 
lence. To bind up the wounds of the stranger, 
was peculiarly the office of the inhabitants of the 
convent ; and they often shared the charities they: 
received. The exercise of hospitality is still their 
characteristic, and must have been of particular 
use formerly, when there were not the conve- 
niences and accommodations for travelling which 
we now enjoy. The learned stranger was always 
sure of an agreeable residence amongst them ; 
and as they all understood Latin, they served him 
for interpreters, and introduced him to a sight of 
whatever was curious or valuable in the countries 
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.which he visited. They checked the spirit of 
savage fierceness, to which our w^arlike ancestors 
were so prone, with the mildness and sanctity of 
religious influences; they preserved some respect 
ito law and order, and often decided controversies 
by means less bloody than the sword, though conr 
fessedly more superstitious. 

A proof that these institutions had a favourable 
aspect towards civilisation may be drawn from a 
4ate history of Ireland. "Soon after the intrdr 
duction of Christianity into that kingdom/' says 
Dr. Lei and, /^ the monks fixed their habitations in 
deserts, which they cultivated with their own 
hands, and rendered the most delightful spots in 
Ae kingdom. These deserts became well policed 
cities; and it is remarkable enough, that to the 
^onks we owe so useful an institutioii in Ireland 
as the bringing great numbers together into one 
civil community. In these cities the 'monks set 
up schools, and taught, not only the youth of Ire* 
land, but the neighbouring nations ; furnishing 
them also with books. They became umpires 
between contending chiefs, and when they could 
not confine them within the bounds of reason and 
religion, at least terrified them by denouncing di- 
vine vengeance against their excesses." 

Let it be considered too, that when the minds 
of men began to open, some of the most eminent 
reformers sprung from the bosom of the churchy 
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and even of the convent. It was not the laity 
who began to think. The ece]et»iaattc9 were the 
first to perceive the errors they had introduced. 
The church was reformed from within, not from 
without ; and like the silk-worm, when ripened 
itt their cells to matnrer vigour and perfection, 
they pierced the cloud themselves had spun, and 
within which they had so long been envelc^ed. 
. And let not the good protestant be too much 
srts^Ied if I here venture to insinuate, that the 
monasteries were schools of some high and re- 
spectable virtues. Poverty, chastity, and a re- 
Hunciatton of the world, were certainly intended 
in the first plan of these institutions ; and though, 
from the unavoidable frailty o£ human nature 
tibey were not always observed, certain it is, that 
many individuals amongst them have been strik- 
ing examples of the self-denying virtues : and as 
the influence they acquired was only built ujion 
the voluntary homage of the mind, it may be pre- 
Mimed such an ascendancy was not originally 
gained without some species of merit The fond- 
ness for mtonkery is easily deduced from some of 
the best principles in the human heart. It was 
indeed necessity, that in the third century first 
drove the christians to shelter themselves from 
the Deeian persecution in the solitary deserts of 
Thebais; but the humour soon spread, and rnirn^ 
bers under the name of hermits, or eremites> se^ 
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eluded themselves from the cormmerce of niiankiiidy 

ckoosmg the wildest solitudes, living in caves aooid 

bolloirs of the roeks, and subsisting on such rootd 

and berbs as the ground afforded them. About 

the fenrth century they were gathered into com*' 

Bumities, aDtd increased with surprising rapidly. 

It was then that^ by a great and sudden revolu^ 

tion, the fury of persecution had ceased, and the 

goYemii^ powers were become friendly to chris- 

tiadity. But the agitation of men's minds did 

not immediately subside with the storm. The 

ekristians !had so long experienced the necessity 

of resigning all the enjoyments of life, and ware 

so detached from every tie which might interfere 

with the profession of their faith, that upon a more 

fiiTOurable turn of affairs they hardly dared open 

&eir minds to pleasurable emotions. They thought 

&e life of a good man must be a continual war* 

hre between mind suid body ; and having beeii 

long used to see ease and safety on the one side^ 

and virtue on the other, no wonder if the associa* 

tion was so strong in their minds, as to suggest 

Ae necessity of voluntary mortification, and lead 

tbcan to inflict those sufierings upon themselves, 

which they no longer apprehended from odiers* 

They had continually experienced the amazing 

effects of Christianity in supporting its followers 

under hardship, tortures, and death; and they 

thought little of its influence in regulating the 
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common behaviour of life, if it produced none of 
those great exertions they had been used to conr^ 
template. They were struck with the change 
from heathen licentiousness to the purity of the 
gospel ; and thought they could never be fer 
enough removed from that bondage of the senses 
which it had just cost them so violent a struggle 
to escape. The minds of men were worlcing with 
newly-received opinions, not yet mellowed into a 
rational faith ; and the young converts, astonished 
at the grandeur and sublimity of the doctrines 
which then first entered their hearts with irresis- 
tible force, thought them worthy to engross their 
whole attention. The mystic dreams of the Pla-^ 
tonist mingled with the enthusiasm of the martyr; 
and it soon became the prevailing opinion, that 
silence, solitude, and contemplation, were neces^ 
sary for the reception of divine truth. Mistaken 
ideas prevailed of a purity and perfection far su- 
perior to the rules of common life, which was only 
to be attained by those who denied themselves all 
the indulgences of sense ; and thus the ascetic 
severities of the cloister succeeded in some de-^ 
gree to the philosophic poverty of the Cynic 
school, and the lofty virtues of the Stoic. 

Indeed, it is now the prevailing taste in morals 
to decry every observance which has the least ap- 
pearance of rigour; and to insist only on the 
softer virtues. But let it be remembered, that 
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self-command and self-denial are as necessary to 
the practice of benevolence, charity, and com- 
passion, as to any other duty ; that it is impossi- 
ble to live to others without denying ourselves ; 
and that the man who has not learned to curb his 
appetites and passions is ill qualified for those 
^sacrifices which the friendly affections are con- 
tinually requiring of him. The man who has 
that one quality of self-command will find little 
difficulty in the practice of any other duty ; as, 
on the contrary, he who has it not, though pos- 
sessed of the gentlest feelings, and most refined 
s^isibilities, will soon find his benevolence sink 
into a mere companionable easiness of temper, 
neither useful to others nor happy for himself. A 
noble enthusiasm is sometimes of use to show how 
far human nature can go. Though it may not be 
proper, or desirable, that numbers should seclude 
themselves from the common duties and ordinary 
avocations of life, for the austerer lessons of the 
cloister, yet it is not unuseful that some should 
push their virtues to even a romantic height; and 
it is encouraging to reflect in the hour of tempta- 
tion, that the love of ease, the aversion to pain, 
every appetite and passion, and even the strongest 
propensities in our nature, have been controuled ; 
that the empire of the mind over the body has 
been asserted in its fullest extent ; and that there 
have been men in all ages capable of voluntarily 
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rfenoiihcing all the world offers, volunttirily Iretf- 
fering all it dreads, and living indepeiidfent^ and 
nhcolitiected tritli it. Nor was it a sttiair ^VdA- 
titge, Of ill calculated to support the digility of 
science, that a tnan of leamiilg ihight bi^r^spe^tiJWe 
in a coarse gowti, a leatherti girdlfe, and bai*- 
footed. Cardinal Ximenes preserved the s^tert 
simplicity of a convent aiiiidst the poriip tod 
luiurjr of palaces ; and to those who thus thought 
it becdming in the highest stations to affect the 
st{>pearance of poverty, the reality stti'ely cdilld 
not be very dlreadful. 

There is yet another light in which theiig itt- 
stitutions may be considered. It is surely not 
improper to provide a retreat fof those whd^ ^tlmi6d 
By some deep and enormous crime, wish to 6±'- 
piate by severe and uncommon penitence thbs^ 
offences which render them unworthy of fiheeir 
conmierce with the world. Repentance is neVc^ 
so secure from a relapse as when it Breaks oS At 
once from every former connexion, and entering 
upon a new course of life, bids adieu to every 6B- 
ject that might revive the idea of tetnptatioAb 
which have once prevailed. In these solemn re- 
treats, the stillness and acknowledged sanctity (X 
the place, with the striking novelty of every ^ng 
around them, might have great influence in calitt- 
ing the passions ; might Break the force of h^Mi, 
and suddenlv induce a n^w turn of thfhkiii^. 
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The^e are likewise afflictions so overWheltnias' to" 
humanity, that they leave no relish in the mind 
for .any thing else than to enjoy its own melan^" 
dioly in silehce and solitude ; tad to a heart torn 
with remorse^ or op(>ressed with sorrow, th^ glodmy^ 
aeyerities of La Trappe are really a relief. Re- 
tirement is also the favourite Wish Of age. M^j^ 
ftbttttesmta, AtLA many a warrioHr, sick of the bustle 
of that world to which they had di^voted the pritt^^ 
of their days j hate longed for some <|ui^t celly 
Ifk^e, like Gdrdinal Wols^y^ 6r Charles the Fifth, 
&c!y mi^ht shroiid their gra^ hairs, kiid loie sight 
of the folli^ift with which {hey had been too niuoh 
tainted. 

. Though there is, perhapti, lesi; to plead for im- 
muring beauty in a cloister, and confining that 
piirS of the species who are formed to shine in fk^ 
iHiheB and sweeten s6ciety , to th6 b^irren duties 
aiid aiistere discipline of a monastic life, yet cir^ 
ottmi^tances might occ^r^ in Which they wduld, 
eVto to a womta, be a welcortie refuge. A yOiitig 
female, whoni accident or war had deprived of 
hei* natural protectors, must, ih an age of bar- 
barism, be peculiarly expo^d and helpless. A 
convent offered hfer an ^lum whei-e she might 
be safe at least, if not happy; and add to the 
eoiiicibusn^ss of unviolated virtue the flattering 
dreams of angelic purity and perfection. There 
were orders, as well amohgst the Women as the 
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men, instituted for charitable purposes^ such as 
that of the virgins of lovcy or daughters ofmercy^ 
founded in 1660, for the relief of the sick poor; 
with others for instructing their children. These 
must have been peculiarly suited to the softness 
and compassion of the sex ; and to this it is no 
doubt owing, that still, in catholic countries, lar 
dies of the highest rank often visit the hospitals 
and houses of the poor ; waiting on them with 
the most tender assiduity, and performing such 
offices as our protestant ladies would be shocked 
at the thoughts of. We should also consider, that 
most of the females who now take the veil are 
such as have no agreeable prospects in life. Why 
should not these be allowed to quit a world which 
will never miss them ? It is easier to retire from 
the public than to support its disregard. The 
convent is to them a shelter from poverty and 
neglect. Their little community grows dear to 
them. The equality which subsists among these 
sisters of obscurity, the similarity of their fate,- the 
peace, the leisure they enjoy, give rise to the most 
endearing friendships. Their innocence is shielded 
by the simplicity of their life from even the idea 
of ill ; and they are flattered by the notion of a 
voluntary renunciation of pleasures, which, pro- 
bably, had they continued in the world, they 
v^tnild have had little share in. 

After all that can be said, we hsve reason 
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enough to rejoice that the superstitions of former 
times are now fallen into disrepute. What might 
be a palliative at one time, soon became a crying 
evil in itself. When the fuller day of science 
began to dawn, the monkish orders were willing 
to exclude its brightness, that the dim lamp might 
still glimmer in their cell. Their growing vices 
have rendered them justly odious to society, and 
they seem in a fair way of being for ever abolished. 
But may we not still hope that the world was 
better than it would have been without them; 
and that He, who knows to bring good out of evil, 
has made ihem, in their day, subservient to some 
useful purposes. The corruptions of Christianity, 
which have been accumulating for so many ages, 
seem to be now gradually clearing away, and 
some fiiture period may perhaps exhibit our reli- 
gion in all its native simplicity. 

So the pure limpid stream^ when foul with stains 
Of rushing torrents and descending rains^ 
Works itself clear, and as it runs refines, 
Till by degrees the floating mirror shines; 
Reflects each flower that on its borders grows, 
And a new heaven in its fair l)osom shows. 



AN INQUIRY INTO THOSE KINDS 01? 
DISTRESS WHICH EXCITE AGREE- 
ABLE SENSATIONS: 



WITH A TALE. 



It is undoubtedly true, though a phenomenon of 
the humian mind difficult to account for, that the 
representation of distress frequently gives pies- 
sure; from which general observation many of 
our modem writers of tragedy and romance seem 
to have drawn this inference,-^that in order to 
please, they have nothing more to do than to paiot 
distress in natural and striking colours. With 
this view, they heap together all the afflicting 
events and dismal accidents their imagination can 
furnish; and when they have half broke the 
reader's heart, th^y expert he should th^nk them 
for his agreeable entertainment. An author of 
this class sits down, pretty much like an inquisi- 
tor, to compute how much suffering he can inflict 
upon the hero of his tale before he makes an end 
of him; with this difference, indeed, that the in- 
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qp^ftpr pjily tQrtvr^ tl]ip$e who ^v^ at leas^ r^ 
pDt^d criminals; whereas th^ writer generally 
pI^Qpsj^s the mQ$t excellent character in his piece 
for the subject of his persecution. The great cri^ 
t^rion of excellence is placed in being able HiQ 
4ra?¥ pm^ plentifully ; and concluding v^ ^ha|| 
WP^p the wore, the more the picture i$ lo^fl<^4 
with doleful events, they go on, telling 

.of sorrows upon sorrows 

£v^a to a lamentable length of woe. 

A monarch once proposed a reward for tbp di^ 
fiOYery of a new pleasure ; but if any one could 
find out a new torture, or nondesc^ript calamity, 
he would be more entitled to the applause pf thosp 
i¥ho fabricate books of entertainment. 

But the springs of pity require to be touched 
irith a more delicate hand; and it is f^ frpm 
-hmng true that we are agreeably affected by every 
thing that excites our sympathy, {t sh^U thpre- 
fore be the business of this essay to distinguish 
tho8«b kinds of distress which are pleasing in thie 
Tepresentation from those which are really pain- 
,ful and disgusting. 

The view or relation of mere misery can never 

.be pleasing. We have, indeed, a strong sympathy 

xrith all kinds of misery ; but it is a feeling of 

-pure unmixed pain, similar in kind, though not 

e^iual in degree, to what we feel for ourselvps on 
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the like occasions ; and never produces that melt- 
ing sorrow, that thrill of tenderness, to which we 
give the name of pity. They are two distinct 
sensations, marked by very different external ex- 
pression. One causes the nerves to tingle^ the 
flesh to shudder, and the whole countenance to 
be thrown into strong contractions ; the other re- 
laxes the frame, opens the features, and produces 
tears. When we crush a noxious or loathsome 
animal, we may sympathize strongly with the pain 
it suffers, but with far different emotions frorai the 
tender sentiment we feel for the dog of Ulysses, 
who crawled to meet his long-lost master, looked 
up, and died at his feet. Extreme bodily pain is 
perhaps the most intense suffering we are capable 
of, and if the fellow feeling with misery alone was 
grateful to the mind, the exhibition of a man in 
a fit of the toothach, or under a chirurgical ope- 
ration, would have a fine effect in a tragedy. But 
there must be some other sentiment combined 
with this kind of instinctive sympathy, before it 
becomes in any degree pleasing, or produces the 
sweet emotion of pity. This sentiment is love, 
esteem, the complacency we take in the contem- 
plation of beauty, of mental or moral excellence, 
called forth and rendered more interesting by 
circumstances of pain and danger. Tenderness 
is, much more properly than sorrow, the spring 
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of tears ; for it affects us in that manner, whether 
combined with joy or grief; perhaps more in the 
former case than the latter. And I believe we 
may venture to assert, that no distress which pro- 
duces tears is wholly without a mixture of plea- 
sure. When Joseph's brethren were sent to buy 
com, if they had perished in the desert by wild 
beasts, or been reduced (as in the horrid adven- 
tures of a Pierre de Vaud) to eat one another, we 
might have shuddered, but we should not have 
wept for them. The gush of tears breaks forth 
when Joseph made himself known to his brethren, 
and fell on their neck, and kissed them. When 
Hubert prepares to burn out prince Arthur's eyes, 
the shocking circumstance, of itself, would only 
affect us with horror ; it is the amiable simplicity 
of the young prince, and his innocent affection 
to his intended murderer, that draws our tears, 
and excites that tender sorrow which we love to 
feel, and which refines the heart while we do 
feel it. 

We see, therefore, from this view of our inter- 
nal feelings, that no scenes of misery ought to be 
exhibited which are not connected with the dis- 
play of some moral excellence or agreeable qua- 
lity. If fortitude, power, and strength of mind 
are called forth, they produce the sublime feelings 
of wonder and admiration : if the softer qualities 
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4)f gen^Jenew, grace, ^<J beauty, they iospire loine 
an4 pity. The manageisient of thecie latter emor 
lions is our pri^^ent object 

Aud let it be remembered, in the first place, 
that ' the misfortunes which e^ccite pity must not 
be tpQ horrid and overwhelming. The miud i« 
ra^b^r stunned th^n sofltepied by grei^ ihil^tnities. 
7bey af e little cirpumstauces thfit work most sen- 
sibly upon the tender feelings. For this reason, 
a well-writtei^ novel generally draws more jtear$ 
jth^U a tr^edy. Tlie distresses of tragedy ate 
more calculated to ama^e and terrify, than to move 
jcpmpassion. Battles, torture aud death ^re in 
every page* The dignity of the char^ters^ the 
impoirt^ce of tb? events, the pomp of verse w4 
imagery interest the grander passions, and raise 
the fuind to*a,9 ei^thu^iasm little favourable to tbe 
weak afiid l^gui^ notes Qf pity. The tragedies 
af Toui^g ^f^ in a, fipe strs^in of poetry, and the 
$itu^|;ions ^je wprk^d up with gre^t energy ; but 
the pictures are in too deep a shade : all his pieces 
^re fuU pf violent aqd gloomy passions, aud so 
over-wrought with hprrpr, th^t instead of awakeii- 
ing ^y pleasing sensibility, they leave on tbe 
mii^d i^n impression of madness pii^^d with terror. 
^If^espea^ is sometimes guilty of presentijug 
scenes tpp shocking. Such is the trampling out 
of Qloster's eyes; and such is the whple play qf 
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Titus Andfonictis. But Lee, l^eyoad »]1 Qtk^t^j, 
abounds with this kind of images. He delighted 
in painting the most daring crimes and crnel 
massacres ; and though he has shiown hiipself exr 
tremely capable of raising tenderness, he contir 
nually checks its course by shocking ^xkd dis*- 
agreeable expressions. His pieces lare in the 
same taste with the pictures of 3pagnolet, BUfi 
th^re are many scenes in his tri^gedies which n^ 
one can relish who would not look with pleasure 
on the flaying of St. Bartholomew. The follow- 
ing speech of Marguerite, in the Massacre of Pa- 
ris, was, I suppose, intended to express the ut* 
most tenderness of affection. 

Die for himt that's too little; I could burn 
Piece-meal away, or bleed to death by drops, 
Be flayed alive, then broke upon the wheel, 
yet with ^ smile endure it all for Guise : 
And when let loose from torments, all one wound, 
Run with my mangled arms and crush him dead. 

Images like these will ^ever excite the softer 
passions. We are less moy^ ^t the description 
pf ^n l4dian tortured wjitji ^\l the dreadfi^^ inge- 
nuity of th^t savage people, t^ian with the fatal 
4nistake of the lover in th^ Spectator, who pierced 
^n artery in the arm of his mistress as l^e was 
lining her blood. Tragedy and romance writers 
iMT^ likewise apt to mak^ too free with the more 
viplent expresi^ipns of passion and distress, by 
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which means they lose their effect. Thus an or- 
dinary author does not know how to express any 
strong emotion otherwise than by swoonihgs or 
death ; so that a person experienced in this kind 
of reading, when a girl faints away at parting 
with her lover, or a hero kills himself for the loss 
of his mistress, considers it as the established eti- 
quette upon such occasions, and turns over the 
pages with the utmost coolness and unconcern; 
whereas real sensibility, and a more intimate 
knowledge of human nature, would have sug- 
gested a thousand little touches of grief, which, 
though slight, are irresistibleV^/We are too gloomy 
a people. Some of the Frencli novels are remark- 
able for little affecting incidents, imagined with 
delicacy, and told with grace. Perhaps they have 
a better turn than we have for this kind of writing, ( 
A judicious author will never attempt to raise 
pity by any thing mean or disgusting. As we 
have already observed, there must be a degree of 
complacence mixed with our sorrows to produce 
an agreeable sympathy ; nothing, therefore, must 
be admitted which destroys the grace and dignity 
of suffering ; the imagination must have an amia- 
ble figure to dwell upon : there are circumstances 
so ludicrous or disgusting, that no character can 
preserve a proper decorum under them, or appear 
in an agreeable liffht. Who can read the follow- 
ing description of Polypheme without finding his 
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compassion entirely destroyed by aversion and 
loathing ? 

His bloody hand 

Snatched tvi^o unhappy of iny martial band, 
And dashed like dogs against the stony floor. 
The pavement swims with brains and mingled gore ; 
Torn limb from limb, he spreads his horrid feast, 
And fierce devours it like a mountain beast ; 
He sucks the marrow, and the blood he drains. 
Nor entrails, flesh, nor solid bone remains. 

Or that of Scylla, 

In the wide dungeon she devours her food. 

And the. flesh trembles while she churns the blood. 

Defonnity is always disgusting, and the imagi- 
nation cannot reconcile it with the idea of a fa- 
vourite character ; therefore the poet and romance- 
writer are fully justified in giving a larger share 
of beauty to their principal figures than is usually 
met with in common life. A late genius, indeed, 
in a whimsical mood, gave us a lady with her nose 
crushed for the heroine of his story : but the cir- 
cumstance spoils the picture ; and though in the 
course of the story it is kept a good deal out of 
sight, whenever it does recur to the imagination 
we are hurt and disgusted. It was an heroic in- 
stance of virtue in the nuns of a certain abbey, 
who cut ofi* their noses and lips to avoid viola- 
tion ; yet this would make a very bad subject for 
a poem or a play. Something akin to this is ihe 
representation of any thing unnatural ; of which 
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kihd is the famous stoijr of the Roman chaiityy 
and for this reason I cannot but think it an tanr^ 
pleasing subject for either the pen or the pencil. 
Poverty, if truly represented, shockd our iiicer 
feelings ; therefore, whenever it is tnade use of 
to awaken our compassion, the rags and dirt,^ the 
squalid appearance and mean employments inci- 
dent to that state^ tmli^t bd kept out of sigh^ and 
the distress must aris^ fi^onl thd idea of d^prl^ssion, 
and the shock of falling from higher fdrtokiesi 
We do not pity Belisarius as a poor blind beggar; 
and a painter would succeed very ill Who should 
sink him to the meanness of that condition.. Hi 
mtist let us still discover the conqueror of the 
Vandals^ the general of the imperial atmies,- or 
we i^hall be little interested^ Let us look at the 
picture of the old wolnan in Otway : 

- i.i...A \itinkl^ hag with ag^ ghy#B d6\lhte, 
PidEiDg drj stibks, and muttermg to herself; 
Her eyes with scalding rheum were gsdled and red; 
Cold palsy shook her head; her hands seemed withered; 
And on her crooked shoulder had she wrapt 
Hie tattered remnant of an old stiriped hanging, 
Which ileiTigd to keep her tsarcAUk from th6 CbM; 
So theie was nothing of a-piece aboiit Her. 

Hei^e is thi^ extreme of wretchedness, and instead 
of melting: ^^^ pity, we should tiifn a^/^r with 
disgust, if we were not pleased with it, ^L^ 
with a Dutch painting, from its exact imitation of 
nature. Indeed the author only intended it to 
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dtrike hofrdt. But how different are the senti- 
taentd We feel for the lovely Belvidera ! We see 
66iie of those circumstaneei^ which render poverty 
ftti linamiable thing. When the goods are seized 
by tXi exeeiitioti, our attentidti is tufned to thi^ 
piks of massy platty and aii ike laheient, most do-^ 
mestic ornaments^ which itoply grandeur and ccm- 
l^iiiBtic^ ; or i6 i^uoh iii^tknces ^f their hard for- 
mne ^ trill lead us to pity them as lovers: we 
are dirudk dnd affected with the general face of 
tnitk *, but We are ndt btdught ti^ar chough tb dis^ 
cern the Uglin^s^ of it^ features. Bd videi^ ruined, 
Belvid^^ deprived of friend^-, without a home, 
ilbanddtied to the Wide wbrld-^we ean cdntena- 
plate with all the pleasing sympathy of pity ; but 
ktikd she been represeuted ^ t'edll}^ sUUk into low 
life, had we seen her etdpldyed iti the mdst ser- 
vile offices^ of poverty^ our coihp&ission would have 
given way td contetiipt and disgust. Indeed, We 
kiay obiierve in real life, that poverty is dtily pitied 
^ Idtig as people can keep theihselves froiii the 
^dSEectd of it. When in contirUon language we say 
^ iniserabk object^ we mean all bbject of dli^tress 
^bich, if we relieve, we turn away froitt at the 
%rftme time. To Make pity pleading, the object df 
it inudt hot in any view be disagreeable td the 
kkiHgitiation. How adiuirably has the authdi^ dif 
Clariisa managed this point ! Amidst l^6¥iel$ df 
suffering Which rend the hearty in povterty, \!tk a 
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prison, under the most shocking outrages, the 
grace and delicacy of her character never suffers 
even for a moment : there seems to be a charm 
about her which prevents her receiving a stain 
from any thing which happens; and Clarissa, 
abandoned and undone, is the object not only of 
complacence, but veneration. 

I would likewise observe, that if an author 
would have us feel a strong degree of compassion, 
his characters must not be too perfect. The stern 
fortitude and inflexible resolution of a Cato may 
command esteem, but does not excite tenderness ; 
and faultless rectitude of conduct, though no 
rigour be mixed with it, is of too sublime a nature 
to inspire compassion. Virtue has a kind of self- 
sufiiciency; it stands upon its own basis, and 
cannot be injured by any violence. It must there- 
fore be mixed with something of helplessness and 
imperfection, with an excessive sensibility, or a 
simplicity bordering upon weakness, before it 
raises, in any great degree, either tenderness or 
familiar love. If there be a fault in the masterly 
performance just now mentioned, it is that the 
character of Clarissa is so inflexibly right, her 
passions are under such perfect command, and 
her prudence is so equal to every occasion, that 
she seems not to need that sympathy we should 
bestow upon one of a less elevated character; and 
perhaps we should feel a livelier emotion of ten- 
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derness for the innocent girl whom» Lovelace calls 
his Rose-bud, but that the story 9^f Clarissa is so 
worked up by the strength of colouring, and the 
force of repeated impressions, a$ to command all 
our sorrow. ^o] 

Pity seems too degrading a fieiitiment to be of- 
fered at the shrine of faultless excellence. The 
siifferings of martyrs are rather jbeheld with admi- 
ration and sympathetic triumph than with tears ; 
and we never feel much for those whom we con- 
sider as themselves raised above common feel^ 
ings. 

The last rule I shall in$ist upon is, that scenes 
of distress should not be too long continued. All 
our finer feelings are in a manner momentary, and 
no art can carry them beyond a certain point, 
either in intenseness or duration. Constant suf- 
fering deadens the heart to tender impressions; 
as we may observe in sailors and others who are 
grown callous by a life of continual hardships. It 
is Aerefore highly necessary, in a long work, to 
relieve the mind by scenes of pleasure and gaiety; 
and I cannot think it so absurd a practice as our 
modern delicacy has represented it, to intermix 
wit and fancy with the pathetic, provided care be 
taken not to check the passions while they are 
flowing. The transition from a pleasurable state 
of mind to tender sorrow is not so difficult as we 
imagine. When the mind is opened by gay and 

vox. II. Q 
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agreeable scenes, every impression is feh more 
sensibly. Persons of a lively temper are i&udi 
more susceptible of that sudden swell of sensibility^ 
which occasions tears, than those of a grave and 
saturnine cast : for this reason women are bqoI^ 
easily mdved to weeping than men. Those who 
have touched the springs of pit^ with the fin?^ 
hand, have mingled: light strokes of pleasantvy 
and mirth in their most pathetic passages. Viry 
different is the conduct of many n6vel-writei^ 
who, by plunging us into scenes of distress w£dl- 
out end or limit, exhaust the powers, and heA^ 
the condusion either render us insensible to every 
thing, or fix a real sadness upon the mind; Tkt 
uniform style of tragedies is one reason why dUKy 
a^ect so little. In our old pliays, all the fbpce of 
language is reserved for the more interesting part»; 
and in the scenes of common life there is no at- 
tempt to rise above common language : whercsBB 
we, by that pompou&mannerand affected solemnly 
which we think it necessary to preserve throtigh 
the whole piece, lose the force of an elevated or 
passionate expression where the occasion really 
suggests it 

Having thus considered the manner in whioh 
fictitipus djiatr^^s must be managed to i*endec it 
pleasing, let us reflect a little upon the moral ten- 
dency of such representations. Much has been 
said in favour of them, and they are generally 
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thought to improve the tender and humane feel- 
iags ; but this, I own, appears to me very dubious. 
That they exercise sensibility, is true; but sensi- 
bility does not increase with exercise. By the 
eonstitution of our frame our habits increase, our 
emotions decrease, by repeated acts ; and thus a 
wise provision is made, that as our compassion 
grows weaker, its place should be supplied by 
habitual benevolence. But in these writings our 
sensibility is strongly called forth without any 
possibility of exerting itself in virtuous action, 
and those emotions, which we shall never feel 
agaiox with equal force, are wasted without advan- 
teg^e. Nothing is more dangerous than to let vir- 
tuous impressions of any kind pass through the 
tmnd without producing their proper effect The 
nwi^^pings of remorse, virtuous shame and in- 
^^gjpfcation, the glow of moral approbation—if they 
do npt lead to action, grow less and less vivid 
^vesy time they recur, till at length the mind 
grdWs absolutely callous. The being affected 
with a. pathetic story is undoubtedly a sign of an 
^miabl^ ^ispositipn, but perhaps no means of in- 
creasing it. On the contrary, young people, by a 
course of this kind of reading, often acquire some- 
thing of that apathy and indifference which the 
ei^periQuce of real life would have given them, 
l^ithopt its advantages. 

Anoll^er reason why plays and romances do not 

q2 
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improve our humanity is, that they lead us to re* 
quire a certain elegance of manners s^nd delicacy 
of virtue which is not often found with poverty, 
ignorance and meanness. The objects of pity in 
romance are as different from those in reallife as 
our husbandmen from the shepherds of Arcadia ; 
and a girl who will sit weeping the whole night 
at the delicate distresses of a lady Charlotte, or 
lady Julia, shall be little moved at the complaint 
of her neighbour, who, in a homely phrase and 
vulgar accent, laments to her that she is not able 
to get bread for her family. Romance-wlriters 
likewise make great misfortunes so familiar to our 
ears, that we have hardly any pity to spare for 
the common accidents of life : but we ought to 
remember, that misery has a claim to relief, how- 
ever we may be disgusted with its appearance ; 
and that we must not fancy ourselves charitable, 
when we are only pleasing our imagination. 

It would perhaps be better, if our romances 
were more like those of the old stamp, which 
tended to raise human nature, and inspire a cer- 
tain grace and dignity of manners of which we 
have hardly the idea. The high notions of ho- 
nour, the wild and fanciful spirit of adventure and 
romantic love, elevated the mind ; our novels tend 
to depress and enfeeble it. Yet there is a species 
of this kind of writing which must ever afford an 
exquisite pleasure to persons of taste and sensi- 
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bility; where noble sentiments are mixed with 
well-fancied incidents^ pathetic touches with dig- 
nity and grace, and invention with chaste correct- 
ness. Such will ever interest our sweetest pas- 
sions. I shall conclude this paper with the fol- 
low:ing tale. 



In the happy period of the golden age, when 
all the celestial inhabitants descended to the earth, 
and conversed familiarly with mortals, among the 
most cherished of the heavenly powers were twins, 
the offspring of Jupiter, Love and Joy. Where 
they appeared, the flowers sprung up beneath their 
feet, the sun shone with a brighter radiance, and 
all nature seemed embellished by their presence. 
They were inseparable companions, and their 
growing attachment was favoured by Jupiter, who 
had decreed that a lasting union should be so- 
lemnized between them as soon as they were ar- 
rived at maturer years. But in the mean time 
the sons of men deviated from their native inno- 
cence ; vice and ruin over-ran the earth with giant 
strides; and Astrea, with her train of celestial 
visitants, forsook their polluted abodes. Love 
alone remained, having been stolen away by 
Hope, who was his nurse, and conveyed by her 
to the forests of Arcadia, where he was brought 
up among the shepherds. But Jupiter assigned 
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him a different partner, and commanded him to 
espouse Sorrow, the daughter of Ate. He com* 
plied with reluctance ; for her features were harsh 
and disagreeable, her eyes sunk, her forehead 
contracted into perpetual wrinkles, and her tern* 
pies were covered with a wreath of cypress and 
wormwood. From this union sprung a virgin, in 
whom might be traced a strong resemblance to 
both her parents ; but the sullen and uniuniable 
features of her mother were so mixed and blende^ 
with the sweetness of her father, that her coun^ 
tenance, though mournful, was highly pleasing. 
The maids and shepherds of the neighbouring 
plains gathered round, and called her Pity. A 
redbreast was observed to build in the cabin 
where she was born ; and while she was yet an 
infant, a dove, pursued by a haiyk, flew into her 
bosom. This nymph had a dejected appearance, 
but so soft and gentle a mien that she was beloved 
to a degree of enthusiasm. Her voice was low 
and plaintive, but inexpressibly sweet ; and she 
loved to lie for hours together on the banks of 
some wild and mdancholy stream, singing to her 
lute. She taught men to weep, for she took a 
strange delight in tears ; and often, when the vir- 
gins of the hamlet were assembled at their event- 
ing sports, she would steal in amongst them, and 
captivate their hearts by her tales full of a charm- 
ing sadness. She wore on her head a garland 
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composed of her father s myrtles twisted with her 
mother's cypress. 

One day, as she sat musing by the waters of 
Helicon, her tears by chance fell into the foun- 
tain; and ever since, the Muses' spring has re- 
tained a strong taste of the infusion. Pity was 
commanded by Jupiter to follow the steps of her 
mother through the world, dropping balm into the 
wounds she made, and binding up the hearts she 
had broken. She follows with her hair loose, her 
bosom bare and throbbing, her garments torn by 
the briars, and her feet bleeding with the rough- 
ness of the p^th. The nymph is mortal, for her 
mother is so ; and when she has fulfilled her des- 
tined course upon the earth, they shall both ex- 
pire together, and Love be again united to Joy, 
his immortal and long-betrothed bride. 



THOUGHTS ON THE DEVOTIONAL 

TASTE, AND ON SECTS AND 

ESTABLISHMENTS* 



It is observed by a late most amiable and elegant 
writer, that religion may be considered in three 
different views. As a system of opinions, its sole 
object is truth ; and the only faculty that has any ^ 
thing to do with it is reason, exerted in the freest 
and most dispassionate inquiry. As a principle 
regulating our conduct, religion is a habit, and 
like all other habits, of slow growth, and gaining 
strength only by repeated exertions. But it may 
likewise be considered as a taste, an affair of sen- 
timent and feeling, and in this sense it is properly 
called devotion. Its seat is in the imagination 
and the passions, and it has its source in that 
relish for the sublime, the vast, and the beautiful, 
by which we taste the charms of poetry and other 
compositions that address our finer feelings ; ren- 
dered more lively and interesting by a sense of 
gratitude for personal benefits. It is in a great 

♦ This £ssay was first printed in 1775, prefixed to a collection 
of Devotional Pieces compiled from the Psalms of David. 
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degree constitutional, and is by no means found 
in exact proportion to the virtue of a character. 

It is with relation to this last view of the subject 
that the observations in this essay are hazarded : 
for though/ as a rule of life, the authority and sa- 
lutary effects of religion are pretty universally 
acknowledged, and though its tenets have been 
defended with sufficient zeal, it^ affections lan- 
guish, the spirit of devotion is certainly at a very 
low ebb amongst us, and what is surprising, it 
has fallen, I know not how, into a certain con- 
tempt, and is treated with great indifference, 
amongst many of those who value themselves on 
the purity of their faith, and who are distinguished 
by the sweetness of their morals. As the reli- 
gious affections in a great measure rise and fall 
with the pulse, and are affected by every thing 
which acts upon the imagination, they are apt to 
run into strange excesses ; and if directed by a 
melancholy or enthusiastic faith, their workings 
are often too strong for a weak head, or a delicate 
frame ; and for this reason they have been almost 
excluded from religious worship by many persons 
of real piety. It is the character of the present 
age ta allow little to sentiment, and all the warm 
and generous emotions are treated as romantic by 
the supercilious browof a cold-hearted philosophy. 
The man of science, with an air of superiority, 
leaves them to some florid declaimer who pro- 
fesses to work upon the passions of the lower 
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class, where they are so debased by noise and 
nonsense, that it is no wonder if they move dis- 
gust in those of elegant and better-informed minds. 
Yet there is a devotion, generous, liberal, and 
humane, the child of more exalted feelings than 
base minds can enter into, which assimilates man 
to higher natures, and lifts him " above this visible 
diurnal sphere." Its pleasures are ultimate, and, 
when early cultivated, continue vivid even in that 
^ncomfortable season of life when some of 4^ 
passions are extinct, when imagination is dead, 
and the heart begins to contract within i4^elf» 
Those who want this taste, want a sense, a part 
of their nature, and should not presume to judge 
of feelings "to which they must ever be strangers. 
No one pretends to be a judge in poetry or the 
fine arts, who has not both a natural and a culti- 
vated relish for them; and shall the narrow- 
miuded children of earth, absorbed in low pur- 
suits, dare to treat as visionary, objects which 
th^ey have never made themselves acquainted 
with ? Silence o» such subjects will better become 
them. But to vindicate the pleasures of devotion 
to those who have neither taste nor knowledge 
about them, is not the paresent object. It rather 
deserves our inquiry, what causes have contri- 
buted to cheek the operation of religious im- 
pressions amongst those who have steady prin- 
ciples, and are well disposed to virtue. 

And, in the first place, there is nothing more 
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prejudicial to the feelings of a devout heart, than 
a habit of disputing on religious subjects. Free 
inqtliry is undoubtedly necessary to establish a 
rational belief; but a disputatious spirit, and 
fondness for controversy, give the mind a seep* 
tical turn, with an aptness to call in question the 
inost established truths. It is impossible to pre* 
serve that deep reverence for the Deity with which 
we onghit to regard him, when all his attributes, 
€uid even his very existence, become the subject 
of familiar debate. Candour demands that a man 
should allow his opponent an unlimited freedom 
of speech, and it is not easy in the heat of dis- 
course to avoid falling into an indecent or care- 
less expression ; hence those who think seldomer 
of religious subjects, often treat tbem with more 
respect than those whose profession keeps them 
iK)nstantly in their view. A plain man of a se- 
rious turn would probably be shocked to he^ir 
questions of this nature tireated with that ease and 
negligence with which they are generally dis- 
cussed by the practised theologian, or the young 
lively academic ready primed from the schools of 
logic and metaphysics. As the ear loses its de- 
licacy by being obliged only to hear coarse and 
vulgar language, so the veneration for religion 
wears off by hearing it treated with disregard, 
thoagh we ourselves are employed in defending 
it; and to this it is owing that many who have 
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confirmed themselves in the belief of. religion, 
have never been able to recover that strong and 
affectionate sense of it which they had before th^ 
began to inquire, and have wondered to find their 
devotion grown weaker when their faith was better 
grounded. Indeed, strong reasoning powers and 
quick feelings do not often unite in the same per- 
son. Men of a scientific turn seldom lay their 
hearts open to impression. Previously biassed by 
the love of system, they do indeed attend the of- 
fices of religion, but they dare not trust themselves 
with the preacher, and are continually upon the 
watch to observe whether every sentiment agrees 
with their own particular tenets. 

The spirit of inquiry is easily distinguished 
from the spirit of disputation. A state of doubt 
is not a pleasant state. It is painful, anxious, and 
distressing beyond most others : it disposes the 
mind to dejection and modesty. Whoever therer 
fore is so unfortunate as not to have settled his 
opinions in important points, will proceed in the 
search of truth with deep humility, unaffected 
earnestness, and a serious attention to every argu- 
ment that may be offered, which he will be much 
rather inclined to revolve in his own mind, than 
to use as materials for dispute. Even with these 
dispositions, it is happy for a man when he does 
not find much to alter in the religious system he 
has embraced ; for if that undergoes a total revo- 
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lution, his religious feelings are too generally so 
weakened by the shock, that they hardly recover 
again their original tone and vigour. 

Shall we mention philosophy as an enemy to 
religion ? God forbid ! Philosophy, 

Daughter of Heaven^ that slow ascending still 
Investigating sure the form of things. 
With radiant finger points to heaven again. 

Yet there is a view in which she exerts an influ- 
ence perhaps rather unfavourable to the fervour of 
siitiple piety. Philosophy .does indeed enlarge 
our conceptions of the Deity, and gives us the 
sublimest ideas of his power and extent of domi- 
nion ; but it raises him too high for our imagina- 
tions to take hold of, and in a great measure de- 
stroys that aifectionate regard which is felt by the 
common class of pious christians. When, after 
contemplating the numerous productions of this 
earth, the various forms of being, the laws, the 
mode of their existence, we rise yet higher, and 
turn our eyes to that magnificent profusion of suns 
and systems which astronomy pours upon the 
mind — when we grow acquainted with the ma- 
jestic order of nature, and those eternal laws 
which bind the material and intellectual worlds — 
when we trace the footsteps of creative energy 
through regions of unmeasured space, and still 
find new wonders disclosed and pressing upon the 
view, — we grow giddy with the prospect ; the 
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mind is astonished, confounded at its own insig- 
nificance ; we think it alaM>st impiety for a worm 
to lift its head from the dust, and address the 
Lord of so stupendous a universe ; the idea of 
communion with our Maker shocks us aft pre- 
sumption, and the only feeling the soul is capable 
of in such a moment is a deep and painful sense 
of its own abasement. It is true, the same philo- 
sophy teaches that the Deity is intimately present 
through every part of this complicated system, 
and neglects not any of his works : but thi^ is a 
truth which is believed without being felt; eur 
imagination cannot here keep pace with onr reasoi^ 
and the sorereign of nature seems ever furthc^r 
removed from us in proportion as we enlarge th^ 
bounds of his creation. 

Philosophy represents the Deity in too abs- 
tracted a manner to engage our affections. A 
Being without hatred and without fondness, going 
on in one steady course of even benevdlienee, nei- 
ther delighted with praises, nor jnoved by impor** 
tunity, does not interest us so much as a character 
open to the feelings of indignation, the soft re- 
lentings of mercy, and the partialities of particu- 
lar affections. We require some common natwe, 
or at least the appearance of it, on which to build 
our intercourse. It is also a fault of which. phi- 
losophers are often guilty, that" they dwell too 
much in generals. Accustomed to reduce every 
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tbiiig to the operation of general laWs, they turn 
our attention to larger views, attempt to grasp 
the whole order of the universe, and in the zeal 
of a systematic spirit seldom leave room for those 
particular and personal mercies which are the 
food of gratitude. They trace the great outline 
of nature, but neglect the colouring which gives 
warmth and beauty to the piece. As in poetry it 
h. not vague aaid general description, but a few 
striking circumstances clearly related and strongly 
worked up— ^as in a landscape it is not sueh a Vast 
extensive range of pountry as pains tii^e eye to 
slretch to its limits, but a beautifhl, well-defined 
prospect, which gives the most pleasure ; so nei- 
ther are those unbounded views in which philo- 
sophy delights, so much caitulated to touch ikhe 
heart as home views and nearer objects. The 
philosopher offers up general praises on the altar 
ef universal natare ; the devout man> on the altar 
#f hm heart, presents hiis owu sighs, his own 
thanksgivings, his own earnest desires : the former 
>irorship iis mc^e sublime^ iiie- latter more personal 
and affecting. 

We are likewise too acriqptulous in our public 
^ercisesv and too studious of accuracy. A pray^ 
«bpictly philosophical must ever be a cold and dcy 
Qomposition^ From an over-anxious fear of ad- 
mitting any eiq^ression that is not strictiy proper, 
we are apt lo reject all warm and pathetic imagery, 
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and, in short, every thing that strikes upon the 
heart and the senses. But it may be said, ** If 
the Deity be indeed so sublime a Being, and if 
his designs and manner are so infinitely beyond 
our comprehension, how can a thinking mind join 
in the addresses of the vulgar, or avoid being 
overwhelmed with the indistinct vastness of such 
an idea? " Far be it from me to deny that awe and 
veneration must ever make a principal part of our 
regards to the Master of the universe, or to defend 
that style of indecent familiarity which is yet 
more shocking than indifference: but let it be 
considered that we cannot hope to avoid all im- 
proprieties in speaking of such a Being ; that the 
most philosophical address we can frame is pro- 
bably no more free from them than the devotions 
of the vulgar ; that the Scriptures set us an ex- 
ample of accommodating the language of prayer 
to common conceptions, and making use of fig^ures 
and modes of expression far from being strictly 
defensible ; and that, upon the whole, it is safer 
to trust to our genuine feelings, feelings implanted 
in us by the God of nature, than to any metaphy- 
sical subtleties. He has impressed me with the 
idea of trust and confidence, and my heart flies 
to him in danger ; of mercy to forgive, and I melt 
before him in penitence; of bounty to bestow, 
and I ask of him all I want or wish for. I may 
make use of an inaccurate expression, I may paint 
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him to my imagination too much in the fashion 
of humanity; but while my heart is pure, while 
I depart not from the line of moral duty, the error 
is not dangerous. Too critical a spirit is the bane 
of every thing great or pathetic. In our creeds 
let us be guarded ; let us there weigh every syl- 
lable ; but -in compositions addressed to the heart, 
let us give freer scope to the language of the af- 
fections, and the overflowing of a warm and ge- 
nerous disposition. 

Another cause which most effectually operates 
to check devotion, is ridicule. I speak not here 
of open derision of things sacred; but there is a 
certain ludicrous style in talking of such subjects^ 
which, without any ill design, does much harm ; 
and perhaps those whose studies or profession 
lead them to be chiefly coaversant with the of- 
fices of religion, are most apt to fall into this im- 
propriety ; for their ideas being chiefly taken from 
that source, their common conversation is apt to 
be tinctured with fanciful allusions to scripture 
expressions, to prayers, &c., which have all the 
effect of a parody, and, like parodies, destroy the 
force of the finest passage, by associating it with 
something trivial and ridiculous. Of this nature 
is Swift's well-known jest of " Dearly beloved 
Roger," which whoever has strong upon his me- 
mory, will find it impossible to attend with proper 
seriousness to that part of the service. We should 
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take great care to keep clear from all these trivial 
associations, in whatever we wish to be regarded 
as venerable. 

Another species of ridicule to be avoided, is 
that kind of sneer often thrown upon those whose 
hearts are giving way to honest emotion. There 
is an extreme delicacy in all the finer affections, 
which makes them shy of observation, and easily 
checked. Love, wonder, pity, the enthusiasm of 
poetry, shrink from the notice of even an indif- 
ferent eye, and never indulge themselves fireely 
but in solitude, or when heightened by the powers 
fill force of sympathy. Obserte an ingent|ous 
youth at a well-wrought tragedy. If all around 
him are moved, he suffers his tears to flow freely; 
but if a single eye meets him with a glance of 
contemptuous indifference, he can no longer enjoy 
his sorrow ; he blushes at having wept, and in a 
moment his heart is shut up to every impression 
of tenderness. It is sometimes mentioned as a 
reproach to protestants, that they are susceptible 
of a false shame when observed in the exercises 
of their religion, from which papists are free. But 
I take this to proceed from the purer nature of 
our religion ; for the less it is made to consist in 
outward pomp and mechanical worship, and the 
more it has to do with the finer affections of the 
heart, the greater will be the reserve and delicacy 
which attend the expression of its sentiments. 
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Indeed, ridicule ought to be very sparingly used ; 
for it is an eneiriy to every thing sublime or ten- 
der: the least degree bf it, whether well or ill 
founded, suddenly and instantaneously stops the 
workings of passion; and those who indulge a 
talent that way, would do well to consider, that 
they are rendering themselves for ever incapable 
of all the higher pleasures either of taste or mo- 
rals. More especially do these cold pleasantries 
hurt the minds of youth, by checking that gene- 
rous expansion of heart to which their open tem- 
pers are naturally prone, and producing a vicious 
shame, through which they are deprived of the en- 
joyment of heroic sentiments or generous action. 

In the next place, let us not be superstitiously 
afraid of superstition. It shows great ignorance 
of the human heart, and the springs by which its 
passions are moved, to neglect taking advantage 
of the impression which particular circumstances, 
times and seasons, naturally make upon the mind. 
The root of all superstition is the principle of the 
association of ideas, by which, objects naturally 
indiflTerent become dear and venerable, through 
their connexion with interesting ones. It is true, 
.this principle has been much abused : it has given 
riie to pilgrimages innumerable, worship of relics, 
and priestly power. But let us not carry our ideas 
of purity and simplicity so far as to neglect it en- 
tirely. Superior natures, it is possible, may be 
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equally affected with the same truths at all times, 
and in all places ; but we are not so made. Half 
the pleasures of elegant minds are derived from 
this source. Even the enjoyments of sense, with- 
out it, would lose much of their attraction. Who 
does not enter into the sentiment of the poet, in 
that passage so full of nature and truth — 

He that outlives this hour, and comes safe home. 
Shall stand on tiptoe when this day is named. 
And rouse him at the name of Crispian : 
He that outlives this day, and sees old age. 
Will yearly on the vigil feast hb neighbours. 
And say, To-morrow is St. Crispian. 

But were not the benefits of the victory equally 
apparent on any other day of the year? Why 
commemorate the anniversary with such distin- 
guished regard ? Those who can ask such a ques- 
tion, have never attended to some of the strongest 
instincts in our nature. Yet it has lately been 
the fashion, amongst those who call themselves 
rational christians, to treat as puerile, all atten- 
tions of this nature when relative to religion. 
They would 

Kiss with pious lips the sacred earth 
Which gave a Hampden or a Hussel birth; — 

they will visit the banks of Avon with all the 
devotion of enthusiastic zeal ; celebrate the birth- 
day of the hero and the patriot; and yet pour 
contempt upon the christian who suffers himself 
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to be warmed by similar circumsta\;ices relating 
to his Master, or the connexion of sentiments of 
peculiar reverence with times, places, and men 
which have been appropriated to the service of 
religion, A wise preacher will not, from a fasti- 
dious refinement, disdain to affect his hearers 
from the season of the year, the anniversary of a 
national blessing, a remarkable escape from danger, 
or, in short, any incident that is sufficiently guard- 
ed, and far enough removed from what is trivial, 
to be out of danger of becoming ludicrous. 

It will not be amiss to mention here, a reproach 
which has been cast upon devotional writers, — that 
they are apt to ruii into the language of love. 
Perhaps the charge would be full as just, had 
they said that Love borrows the language of De- 
votion ; for the votaries of that passion are fond 
of using those exaggerated expressions, which 
can suit nothing below Divinity ; and you can 
hardly address the greatest of all beings in a 
strain of more profound adoration, than the lover 
uses to the object of his attachment. But the 
truth is, devotion does in no small degree resem- 
ble that fanciful and elevated kind of love which 
depends not on the senses. Nor is the likeness 
to be wondered at, since both have their source 
in the love of beauty and excellence. Both are 
exceeding prone to superstition, and apt to run 
into romantic excesses. Both are nourished by 
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poetry and music, and felt with the greatest fep- 
vour in the warmer climates. Both carry the mind 
out of itself, and powerfully refine the afff^ctions 
from every thing gross, low, and selfish, i 

But it is time to retire; we are treading, upon 
enchanted ground, and shall be suspected by many 
of travelling towards the regions of chivalry and 
old romance. And were it so, many a fair ma- 
jestic idea might be gathered from those forgotten 
walks, which would well answer the trouble of 
transplaqting. It must however be owned) that 
very improper language has formerly been ujsed 
on these subjectjs ; but there cannot be any great 
danger of such excesses, where the mind is guarded 
by a rational faith, and the asocial affections h$^ve 
full scope in the free commerce and legitimat^ 
connexions of society. 

Having thus considered the various causes, 
which contribute to deaden the feelings of devo- 
tion, it may not be foreign to the subject to. in-, 
quire in what manner they ai:e affected by the 
different modes of religion. I speak not of opi-r 
nions; for these have much less influence upoB 
the heart, than the circumstances which attend- 
particular persuasions. A sect may only differ, 
from an establishment, as one absurd opinion dif- . 
fera from another : but there is a character an(J 
cast of manners belonging to each, which will be 
perfectly distinct; and of a sect, the character 
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will vary as it is a rising <>r a declining sect, per- 
secuted or at ease. Yet while divines have wea- 
ried the world With canvassing contrary doctrines 
a:iid jarring articles of faith, the philosopher has 
liot considered, as the subject deserved, what si- 
tuation was most favourable to virtue, sentiment, 
and pure manners. To a philosophic eye, free 
from prejudice, and accustomed to large views of 
the greiait polity carried on in the moral world, 
jierhaps varying and opposite forms may appear 
proper, and well calculated for their respective 
ends ; and he will neither wish entirely to destroy 
the old, nor wholly to crush the new. 

The great line of division between different 
modes of religion, is formed by establishments 
and sects. In an infant sect, which is always in 
some degree a persecuted one, the strong union 
aiid entire aifection of its followers, the sacrifices 
they make to principle, the force of novelty, and 
the amiizing power of sympathy, all contribute to 
cherish devotion. It rises even to passion, and 
absorbs every other sentiment. Severity of man- 
nisrs imposes respect ; and the earnestness of the 
new proselytes renders them insensible to injury, 
or even to ridicule. A strain of eloquence, often 
coarse indeed, but strong and persuasive, works 
like leaven in the heart of the people. In this 
state, all outward helps are superfluous, the living 
spirit of devotion is amongst them, the world 
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sinks away to nothing before it, and every object 
but one is annihilated. The social principle mixes 
with the flame, and renders it more intense; 
strong parties are formed, and friends or lovers 
are not more closely connected than the members 
of these little communities. 

It is this kind of devotion, a devotion which 
those of more settled and peaceable times can 
only guess at, which made amends to the first 
christians for all they resigned, and all they suf* 
fered : this draws the martyr to a willing death, and 
enables the confessor to endure a voluntary por 
verty. But this stage cannot last long: the heat 
of persecution abates, and the fervour of zeal feels 
a proportional decay. Now comes on the period of 
reasoning and examination. The principles which 
have produced such mighty effects on the minds 
of men, acquire an imp9rtance, and become ob- 
jects of the public attention. Opinions are can- 
vassed. Those who before bore testimony to their 
religion only by patient suffering, now defend it 
with argument ; and all the keenness of polemical 
disquisition is awakened on either side. The fair 
and generous idea of religious liberty, which never 
originates in the breast of a triumphant party, now 
begins to unfold itself. To vindicate these rights, 
and explain these principles, learning, which in 
the former state was despised, is assiduously cul- 
tivated hyrthe sectaries; their minds become en- 
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lightened, and a large portion of knowledge, espe- 
cially religious knowledge, is diffused through 
their whole body. Their manners are less austere, 
without having as yet lost any thing of their ori- 
ginal purity. Their ministers gain respect as 
writers, and their pulpit discourses are studied 
and judicious. The most unfavourable circum- 
stance of this sera is, that those who dissent, are 
very apt to acquire a critical arid disputatious 
spirit ; for, being continually called upon to de- 
fend doctrines in which they differ from the gene- 
rality, their attention is early turned to the argu- 
mentative part of religion ; and hence we see that 
sermons, which afford food for this taste, are with 
them thought of more importance than prayer and 
praise, though these latter are undoubtedly the 
more genuine and indispensible parts of public 
worship. 

This then is the second period : the third ap- 
proaches fast ; men grow tired of a controversy 
which becomes insipid from being exhausted; 
persecution has not only ceased, it begins to be 
forgotten ; and from the absence of opposition in 
either kind, springs a fatal and spiritless indiffe- 
rence. That sobriety, industry, and abstinence 
from fashionable pleasures, which distinguished 
the fathers, has made the sons wealthy; and, 
eager to enjoy their riches, they long to mix with 
that world, a separation from which was the best 
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guard to their virtues. A secret shame creeps in 
upon them, when they acknowledge their relation 
to a disesteemed sect ; they therefore endeavour 
to file off its peculiarities, but in so doing they 
destroy its very being. Connexions with 1h« 
establishment, whether of intimacy, business, or 
relationship, which fortnerly, from their superior 
zeal, turned to the advantage of thie sect, now 
operate against it. Yet these connexions are 
formed more frequently thail ever ; and those who 
a- little before, soured by the memory of recent 
suffering, betrayed perhaps an aversion from hav- 
ing any thing in common with the church, now 
affect to come ais near it as possible ; and, like a 
little boat that takes a large vessel in tow, the 
sure consequence is, the being drawn info its vor- 
tex. They aim at elegance and show in their 
places of worship, the appearance of their preach- 
ers, &c., and thus impoliticly awaken a taste it is 
impossible they should ever gratify. They have 
worn off many forbidding singularities, and are 
grown more amiable and pleasing. But those 
singularities were of use : they set a mark upon 
them, they pointed them out to the world, and 
thus obliged persons so distinguished to exem-^ 
plary strictness. No longer obnoxious to the 
world, they are open to all the seductions of it 
Their minister, that respectable character which 
once inspired reverence and affectionate esteem," 
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their teacher and their guide, is now dwindled 
into the mere leader of the public devotions ; or, 
lower yetj a person hired to entertain them eve^y 
week with an elegant discourse. In proportion 
as his importance decreases, his salary sits heavy 
on the people ; and he feels himself depressed by 
that most cru^l of all mortifications to a generous 
mind, the consciousness of being a burden up(H| 
those from whom he derives his scanty support* 
Unhappily, amidst this change of manners, there 
are forms of strictness, and a set of phrases intro-^ 
dviced in their first enthusiasm, which still sub- 
sist : these they are ashamed to use, and know 
i^ot how to decline ; and their behaviour, in con- 
sequence of them, is awkward and , irresolute. 
Those who have set out with the largest share of 
mysticism and flighty zeal, find themselves parti- 
(jularly embarrassed by this circumstance. 

yi^hea things are come to this crisis, their ten- 
dency is evid^it: and though the interest and 
name of a sect may be kept up for a time by the 
ge^erosity of former ages, the abilities of particu- 
1^ men^ or that reluctance which keeps a gene-/ 
rous mind from breaking old connexions; it must, 
in a short course of years, melt away into the 
establishment, the womb and the grave of all other 
modes of religion. 

An establishment affects the mind by splendid 
buildings, music, the mysterious pomp of ancient 
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ceremonies ; by the sacredness of peculiar orders^ 
habits, and titles ; by its secular importance ; and 
by connecting with religion, ideas of order, dig- 
nity, and antiquity. It speaks to the heart through 
the imagination and the senses; and though it 
never can raise devotion so high as we have de* 
scribed it in iet beginning sect, it will preserve it 
from ever sinking into contempt. As to a woman 
in the glow of health and beauty the most care- 
less dress is the most becoming, but when the 
freshness of youth is worn off, greater attention is 
necessary, and rich ornaments are required to 
throw an air of dignity round her person; so 
while a sect retains its first plainness, simplicity 
and aifectionate zeal, it wants nothing an esta- 
blishment could give ; but that once declined, the ' 
latter becomes far more respectable. The faults 
of an establishment grow venerable from leng^ 
of time ; the improvements of a sect appear whim- 
sical from their novelty. Ancient families, fond 
of rank, and of that order which secures it to 
them, are on the side of the former. Traders in- 
cline to the latter ; and so do generally men of 
genius, as it favours their originality of thinking. 
An establishment leans to superstition, a sect to 
enthusiasm; the one is ^ more dangerous and 
violent excess, the other more fatally debilitates 
the powers of the mind ; the one is a deeper co- 
louring, the other a more lasting dye; but the 
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<K>ldne9S and lan^or of a declining sect produces 
scepticism* Indeed, a sect is never stationary, as 
it depends entirely on passions and opinions; 
though it often attains excellence, it never rests in 
it, but is always in danger of one extreme or the 
other; whereas an old establishment, whatever 
else it may want, possesses the grandeur arising 
from stability. 

We learn to respect whatever respects itself; 
and are easily led to think that system requires 
no alteration, which never admits of any. It is 
this circumstance, more than any other, which 
gives a dignity to that accumulated mass of error, 
the church of Rome. A fabric which has wea- 
thered many successive ages, though the archi- 
tectu]re be rude, the parts disproportionate, and 
ovefloiMied with ornament, strikes us with a sort 
of admiration, merely from its having held so 
long together. 

The minister of a sect, and of an establishment, 
is upon a very different footing. The former is 
like the popiilar leader of an army ; he is obeyed 
with enthusiatm while he is obeyed at all ; but 
his influence depends on opinion, and is entirely 
personal : the latter resembles a general appointed 
by the monarch ; he has soldiers less warmly de- 
voted to him, but more steady, and better disci- 
plined. The dissenting teacher is nothing if he 
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kave noithe «piarit of u martyr ;a«id itf the scorii 
a£ the world^t if he be liot above the world* ' The 
clergyman, ipossessed of power and affltience/and 
for that reason jchosen from among the better ranks 
of people, ia respected as a> gentleman, though not 
venerated as an apostle; and as his profession 
generally! dbiiges him to decent manners^ his order 
is considered as a more regular and civiliz^ class 
of men than their fellow«subjects of the same rank. 
The dissenting teacher, 4S^parated fronfi^ the peo^ 
pie, but.not raised above them, invested with 'no 
powier, entitled' to no emoluments, if lie- cannot 
aequircifor himself authority^ must feel the bitter- 
ness of dependence. The ministe]^ of the former 
denomination cannot fall, but in some violent eon- 
Yulsion of the state : those of >the latter, wbenin- 
diflFerence and mutual neglect begiil to succeed 
to that close :union which once subsisted between 
them and their followers, lose their former influ* 
ence without resource p the dignity and Weight of 
their office is gone for* ever ; they feel the insigni- 
fieani^ofi their pretensions,' their spirits i^ink, €ind) 
except: they take refuge in i^me* collateral puri^it^ 
and standi candidates for literary fame, they slide 
into.an ambiguous and undecided character; their 
time is too often isacrificed to frivolous compli-^ 
ances ; their manners lose their austerity, without 
having proportionally gained in elegance; the 
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world does not acknowledge them, for they are 
not of the world ;. it cannot esteem them, for they 
£u*e not superior to the world. . ... , 

Upon the whole, then, it should seem, that the 
strictness of a sect (and it can only be respectable 
by being strict) is calculated for a few finer spirits, 
who make religipn their .c\iief object. As to the 
much larger number, pn- whom she has only an 
imperfect influence^ making them decent df .^ot 
virtuous, and meliorating the heairt with0ut.gre9.tly 
chapging it; for all these th(^ gen iusL of ^jc^jtat 
blishment is more eligible^ ^ and better fitted to 
cherish that moderate devotion of > which alone 
they are capable. AH those who faave not strength 
of mind to think for t^iemselves, who would live 
to virtue without denying the world, ^ who wish 
much to be religious, but more to be genteel, 'na- 
turally flow into the estaUishment. Ifit offeree) 
no motives to their minds, but such as are per* 
fectly pure and spiritual, their devotion would not 
for that be more exalted, it would die aw.ay to 
nothing; and it is better- their i^dinds should re- 
ceive only a tincture of religion,- thsux be wholly 
without it. Those too, whose passions , are regu^ 
lar and equable, and who do not aim at abstracted 
virtues, are commonly placed to most advantage 
within the pale of the national faith. - ^ 

All the greater exertions of the mind, — spirit to 
reform, fortitude and constancy to suffer, — can be 
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expected only from those, who, forsaking the com- 
mon road, are exercised in a peculiar course of 
moral discipline : but it should be remembered, 
that these exertions cannot be expected from 
every character, nor on every occasion. Indeed, 
religion is a sentiment which takes such strong 
hold on all the most powerful principles of our 
nature, that it may easily be carried to excess. 
The Deity never meant our regards to him should 
engross the mind : that indifference to sensible 
objects, which many moralists preach, is not per- 
haps desirable, except where the mind is raised 
above its natural tone, and extraordinary situations 
call forth extraordinary virtues. 

If the peculiar advantages of a sect were well 
understood, its followers would not be impatient 
of those moderate restraints which do not rise to 
persecution, nor affect any of their more material 
interests: for, do they not bind them closer to 
each other, cherish zeal, and keep up the love of 
liberty? What is the language of such restraints ? 
Do they not say, with a prevailing voice. Let. the 
timorous and the worldly depart ; no one shall be 
of this persuasion, who is not sincere, disin- 
terested, conscientious. It is notwithstanding pro- 
per, that men should be sensible of all their rights, 
assert them boldly, and protest against every in- 
fringement ; for it may be of advantage to bear 
what yet it is unjustifiable in others to inflict. 
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Neither would diBsenterd, if they attended to 
tiieir real int^estd, be so ambitious as they gBne-^ 
rally are^ of rich co^^ertii. Such converts only 
aeoelerate their decline; tikey relait their disoi- 
pline^ laid they acquire an influenoe very perni- 
cious in societi^ which ought to breathe n(^ing 
but the spirit of e<piality. 

Secta are always strict in proportion to the wf- 
raptton of establishn^ents and the licentiousness of 
^ titnes, and they are useful itii the same prc^r- 
tkm. llius theauste^ lives of the primitive chriS'^ 
tiana e^unterbdanced ihB vices of that Abandoned 
period ]; and thus 4he puritans in the mgn of 
dmries the Second seasoned with a wholesoMe 
severity the profligacy of public manners, l^iey 
wiere less amiable than thdr descendants of tiie 
p»es^it day; but to be atniable was not the ob- 
ject : they were of public utility ; and thei¥ scru- 
pulous sanctity (carried to etcess, theinsehfes 6nly 
considered), like a powerful antii^eptie^opposed Hie 
contagion breathed from a most distolute conrt. 
in like mi^ner, that sect, ene of wh6se most 
tffrtking eharaeteristics is a beautiftiUimpKcity of 
diakK^:, served to ehedt that atiMin of servile flat- 
tery and "Gothic compliment so prevalent in the 
same period, and to keep .up some idea of that 
manly plainness with which one human being 
ought to address another. 

Thus have we seen that different modes of reli* 
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gion, though they bear little good-will to each 
other, are nevertheless mutually useful. Perhaps 
there is. not an establishment so corrupt, as not to 
make the gross of mankind better than they would 
be without it. Perhaps there is not a sect so ec- 
centric, but that it has set some one truth in the 
strongest light, or carried some one virtue, before 
neglected, to its utmost height, or loosened some 
obstinate and long-rooted prejudice. They answer 
their end ; they die away ; others spring up, and 
take their place. So the purer part of the ele- 
ment, continually drawn off from the mighty mass 
of waters, forms rivers, which, running in various 
directions, fertilize large countries; yet, always 
tending towards the ocean, every accession to their 
bulk or grandeur but precipitates their course, and 
hastens their re-union with the common reservoir 
from which they were separated. 

In the mean time, the devout heart always finds 
associates suitable to its disposition, and the par- 
ticular cast of its virtues ; while the continual flux 
and reflux of opinions prevents the active princi- 
ples from stagnating. There is an analogy between 
things material and immaterial. As, from some 
late experiments in philosophy, it has been found 
that the process of vegetation restores and purifies 
vitiated air ; so does that moral and political fer- 
ment which accompanies the growth of new sects, 
communicate a kind of spirit and elasticity neces- 
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sary to &e vigour and health of the soul, but soon 
lost amidst the corrupted breath of an indiscrimi- 
nate multitude. 

There remains only to add, lest the preceding 
view of sects and establishments should in any 
degree be misapprehended, that it has nothing to 
do with the truth of opinions, and relates only to 
the influence which the adventitious circumstances 
attending them may have upon the manners and 
morals of their followers. It is therefore calcu- 
lated to teach us candour, but not indifierence. 
Large views of the moral polity of the world may 
serve to illustrate the providence of God in his 
different dispensations, but are not made to regu- 
late our own individual conduct, .which must con- 
scientiously follow our own opinions and belief. 
We may see much good in an establishment, llie 
doctrines of which we cannot give our assent to 
without violating our integrity ; we may respect 
the tendencies of a sect, the tenets of which we 
utterly disapprove. We may think practices use- 
ful which we cannot adopt without hypocrisy. 
We may think all religions beneficial, and believe 
of ;one alone that it is true. 
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THE CUR^ OF THE BANKS OF THE 

RHONE. 

WRITTEN IN irgi. 



A FRIEND of mine, who preteivds to bave very 
good information from tlie Continent^ • communi- 
cated to me the following »dcotint : I confess it 
comes in a shape a little questionable : howevilr, 
I send it you Mr. Editor, exacdy as my friebd 
read it to me^ from a private letter which he said 
he had just received. 

^^A few days after the bishop of Paris and his 
vicars had set the example of renouncing their 
clerical character, a cur^ from a vilh^ on th^ 
banks of the Rhone, followed by some of his 
parishioners with ah olSBting of gold and silver 
ssdnts, chalices, rich vestments, &c., pfetented 
himself at the bar of the House. The sight of the 
gold put the Convention in a very good humour, 
and the cure, a thin venerable looking man with 
gray hairs, was ordered to speak. ^ I come,' said 

he, ^from the village of , where the only 

good building standing (for the chateau has been 
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pulled dawn) is a very fine chufch ; my parishioni* 
ers beg you wiU take it to make an liospital fet 
tiie sick and wounded of both pftrtiea^-*— they are 
both equally our countrymen : the goldand aUirerf 
part of which we have t^rought j^u^ they eiitica| 
ycm will jdevote to the service of tiie state> and 
that you will east the helb itito cannon to drive 
away its foreign in^vaders: for myseli^ I eome 
with great pleasure to resign iny letters of ordi- 
nation, of induction, and every deed and title b^ 
which I have been constitute a member of yomr 
ecdesisBtical polily» Here are the- papers; you 
may bum them if you please in the same fire 
with 4he genealogical trees and patents of the 
iiabilii!^^ I desire likewise, that you> will dia- 
continue my salary. I am still able to support 
myself by the labour of my l^ands, and I b^ of 
you to believe that I never felt sincerer joy than 
I now do in making thia renunciation.^ I have 
longed tosee this day ; I see it, and am giad/ 

-^ When the old man had done speaking, the 
iqpplauses were immoderate. You are an honest 
man,-«aid they all at once ; you are a iMrave iA- 
low ; yciu do not believe in God ;-^and die pre- 
sident advanced to give him the fraternal em- 
brace. The core did not seem greatly elated 
with these tokens of sq^robation ; he retired back 
a few steps, apd thus resumed his discourse. 
-Before you applaud my sentiments, it is fit you 
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should understand them ; perhaps they may not 
entirely coincide with your own. I rejoice in 
this day, not because I wish to see religion de- 
graded, but because I wish to see it el:alted and 
purified. By dissolving its alliance with the 
state, you have given it dignity and independence. 
You have done it k piece of service which its 
well-wishers would, perhaps, never have had 
courage to render it, but which is the only thing 
wanted to make it appear in its genuine beautjr 
and lustre. Nobody will now say of me, that I 
am performing the offices of my religion as a 
trade; he is paid for telling the people such and 
such thinsfs ; he is hired to keep up an useless 
piec. of L^ry. The, c^o. L =ay m. 
and therefore I feel myself raised in my own 
esteem, and shall speak to them with a confidence 
and frankness which, before this, I never durst 
venture to assume. We resign without reluctance 
our gold and silver images and embroidered vest- 
ments, because we have never found that gold and 
silver made the heart more pure, or the affections 
more heavenly : we can also spare our churches, 
for the heart that wishes to lift itself up to GU)d 
will never be at a loss for room to do it in : but 
we cannot spare our religion ; because, to tell you 
the truth, we never had so much occasion for it. 
I understand that you accuse us priests of having 
told the people a great many falsehoods. I suspect 
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this may have been the case ; but till this day we 
have never been allowed to inquire whether the 
things which we taught them were true or not. 
You required us formerly to receive them all 
without proof, and you would have us now reject 
them all without discrimination; neither of these 
modes of conduct become philosophers, such as 
you would be thought to be. I am going to em- 
ploy myself diligently along with my parishioners 
to sift the wheat from the chaff, the true from the 
talse : if we are not successful, we shall be at least 
sincere. I do fear, indeed, that while I wore 
these vestments which we have brought you, and 
spoke in that gloomy building which we have 
given up to you, I told my flock a great many idle 
stories. I cannot but hope, however, that the er- 
rors we have fallen into have not been very ma- 
terial, since the village has been in general sober 
and good, the peasants are honest, docile and la- 
borious, the husbands love their wives, and the 
wives their husbands; they are fortunately not 
too rich to be compassionate, and they have 
constantly relieved the sick and fugitives of all 
parties whenever it has lain in their way. I 
think, therefore, what I have taught them can- 
not be so very much amiss. You want to extir- 
pate priests ; but will you hinder the ignorant 
from applying for instruction, the unhappy for 
ccHtnfort and hope, the unlearned from looking up 
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t^ the learned? If you do not, yon will haTe 
prieetsi by whatever name you may order them 
to be called ; but it certainly it net necesaary diey 
8hould wear a particular dress, or be appoint^ 
by state-letters of ordinatkm. My letters of or^ 
dination are my seal^ my charity, my ardent Ito^ve 
for my dear children of the tiUs^; if I were 
more learned, I would add my knewkfdge, imt 
alas I we all know very little ; to man evety error 
is pardonable but want of bumilil^. We have a 
public walk with a spreading elm at the end ^ 
it, and a circle of green rDund it, with a conve* 
nient bench. Here I shall draw togetiier Ae 
children as they are playing around me. I ahaH 
point to the vines laden with fruit, to the ovchards^ 
to the herds of cattle lowing around us, ti> &e 
di^tapt bills stretching one behind anotiber; and 
they will ask me, How came all these things t I 
shall tell them all I know as have heard fwm wise 
m^n who have lived before me ; they will he pe* 
netraled with love and veneration ; they wiM 
kneel,-^I shall kneel wdth them ; they will not be 
at my feet, but all of us at the feet of that good 
Being, whom we shall worship together ; and thus 
they will receive within their tender minds a re^ 
ligion»«H-.The old men will come sometimes fram 
having deposited under the green sod one of tiieir 
companions, and place themselves by my side ; 
thiey will look wistfully at the turf, and anxiously 
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inquire — Is he gone for ever ? Shall we soon be 
like him? Will no morning break over the tomb? 
When the wicked cease from troubling, will the 
good cease from doing good ? We will talk of 
these things : I will comfort them. I will tell 
them of thd goodness of Gad ; I will speak to 
them o£ a life to come ; I will bid them hope for 
a state of mtributioa.-^I& a dear aighl^ when the 
atara iilide oiu^r our heads, they will ask what 
thpese bright bodieBi are, and by what rules diey 
riae and set? tmdw<e irill ecmvenie about different 
forms of being, and distant worlds in the imm^i- 
stfcjr ibX flfAoe, goivonied by tiie same laws, till we 
fed ' omr minds ifiised flom what is groyeling, 
and wfined fiK>m what 4s 8ordid.-~«T««You talk of 
Nature, -^this is Nature ; and if you could at this 
monx^it extinguish religion in the minds of the 
wotid, thus would it be kindled again, and thus 
Bg9ta excite the curioaity, and interest the feeU 
ing8<of mankind. Yuu hare changed our holi- 
days ; you have an imdoubted right, as our civil 
gov^mors, so to do ; it i& very immaterial whether 
they aite kept once in seven days, or once in ten; 
some, howevier, you will leave us, and when they 
OQCur, I shall tell those who choose to hear me, 
of ttke beauty and utility of virtue, of the dignity 
of right conduct We srhall talk of good men 
who have lived in the world, and of the doctrines 
they taught ; and if any of them have been per- 
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secuted, and put to death for their virtue, we shall 
reverence their memories the more. — I hope in all 
this there is no harm. There is a book out of 
which I have sometimes teught my people; it 
says we are to love those who do us hurt, and to 
pour oil and wine into the wounds of the stranger. 
It has enabled my children to bear patiently the 
spoiling of their goods, and to give up their own 
interest for the general welfare. I think it cannot 
be a very bad book. I wish more of it had been 
read in your town, perhaps you would not have 
had quite so many assassinations and massacres. 
In this book we heiur of a person called Jesus : 
some worship him as a God ; others, as I am told, 
say it is wrong to do so ; — ^some teach that be ex- 
isted from the beginning of ages ; others, that he 
was bom of Joseph and Mary. I cannot tell 
whether these controversies will ever be decided ; 
but in the mean time I think we cannot do other- 
wise than well, in imitating him; for I learn that 
he loved the poor, and went about doing good. 

" * Fellow citizens, as I travelled hither from my 
own village, I saw peasants sitting among the 
smoking ruins of their cottages ; rich men and 
women reduced to miserable poverty ; fathers la- 
menting their children in the bloom and pride of 
youth : and I said to myself, these people cannot 
afford to part with their religion. But indeed 
you cannot take it away ; if, contrary to your first 
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declaration, you choose to try the experiment of 
persecuting it, you will only make us prize it 
more, and love it better. Religion, true or false, 
is so necessary to the mind of man, that even you 
have begun to make yourselves a new one. You 
are sowing the seeds of superstition ; and in two 
or three generations your posterity will be worship- 
ing some clumsy idol, with the rites, perhaps, of 
a bloody Moloch, or a lascivious Thammuz. It 
was not worth while to have been philosophers 
and destroyed the images of our saints for this ; 
but let every one choose the religion that pleases 
him; I and my parishioners are content with 
ours, — it teaches us to bear the evils your childish 
or sanguinary decrees have helped to bring upon 
the country.' '' 

The cure turned his footsteps homeward, and 
the Convention looked for some minutes on one 
another, before they resumed their work of blood. 
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ZEPHYRUS AND FLORA. 



BETTER TO MRS. W 



I THINK it my duty, as ivell from the high esteem 
I bear yourself, as from the tender and solicitous 
affection I feel for your lovely daughter, to inform 
you of an aflair between her and one who has 
lately been fluttering about her ; and for whom, 
young as she is, she seems to have conceived an 
extraordinary inclination. Of this you will be 
convinced, madam, when I assure you she often 
walks in the fields purposely to meet him ; and 
that on her return I have seen her lips and cheeks 
improved in their colour by his kisses. It is but 
within these few weeks that this lover of hers has 
frequented the environs of Hampstead,for he spent 
the winter between Lisbon and the Canary Islands; 
and since his return, which by her has been pas- 
sionately longed for, her fondness for walking has 
been much more apparent. Her excursions to the 
Heath, and her parties to West-end, particularly 
when she gave me the slip the other day, have 
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been all planned with the hope of meeting him. 
Nor cail I wondte, indeed> Aat ^\\t admires iso 
piretty a fellow ; for he is a light airy being itke 
herself, as playful and as frdicsbme. He dresses 
in a light gartnent of the thinn^t blue silk, flut- 
tering in a thousand different foM^, and by way 
of epaulette two silver wings peeping afao\^e his 
sh^uld^m. His breath is made up of sig^fas, and 
perfumed with violets; and his whispens/ espe- 
ladiy at this season of the yeair, have a Certain 
prevailing languishment and softness in them^ 
that few can resist He is fond of caressing the 
t^^ing roses ; and no birthnight b^u is more 
powerfnlly scet^efd with Maresch^al powder than 
he is with everf blossom of the spiring. But then 
hB is a general lover, inconstant as he is ^y ; 
noted for levity, here today and gone tomorrow;, 
boveriug about every beautiful object without at- 
taching himself to one. To fe Idm would b^ as 
difficult as to arrest a sunbeam or to' hold a wave 
between your fingers. Yet I am sorty to say/ 
ilifiidbm> your dfiught^r absolutely courts this vif 
ktge^ and allows him liberties which a prudent 
iAoth^ like yourself must tremble at He de- 
lights to play with her fair hair ; sometimes he 
throws it over her forehead, and almost covers 
her face with it Sometimes he takes a single 
lock, and plays it about her temples; now he 
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spreads her tresses all over her graceful shoulders; 
and then lifts them up, or gently parts them, to 
discover the elegant turn and whiteness of her 
neck, giving them all the while a thousand kisses. 
Why need I mention what passes before your eyes^ 
under your own window ? It is there that I have 
seen him busied in wafting her to and fro with an 
easy motion, when her light form dances through 
the air in the swing you histve lately put up, while 
he catches her fluttering garment and throws it 
into every varying fold his fancy dictates. It 
may be, however, that you may not think these 
sportive liberties of great consequence to one so 
young as your daughter is : but I am not without 
apprehensions that he may some day or other ab- 
solutely run away with her. I the rather fear 
this, as a brother of his, a rough blustering fellow^ 
did once carry ofi* a young lady whose parents 
had rejected his addresses, as is well known to 
all who are acquainted with the anecdotes of the 
family. It is true, he that I speak of has neither 
the strength nor the impetuosity of his brother ; 
but when I consider the peculiar lightness and 
airiness of the nymph in question, the enterprise 
appears to me very practicable. 

I have only to add, that his amour with Fhra^ 

* The name of this young lady was Flora. , 
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is of long standing; and so little is it a secret in 
the world that every schoolboy is acquainted with 
it. I doubt not, madam, but you will take the 
measures your prudence must suggest on this oc- 
casion. AH my motive in this affair has been to 
prove with how much zeal and affection I am, 

dear madam, 

Your devoted and obedient. 



ON EVIL:--A RHAPSODY. 



O Evil, creature abhorred of God and man ! — 
whence is thy origin? how did so deformed 
and monstrous a birth gain entrance ipto the fair 
creation? Canst thou be from God, — since thou art 
so opposite to his nature ? And if from man, — why 
was he suffered to produce thee ? Weak, unex- 
perienced, unsuspecting man,— why was he per- 
mitted to bring such enormous ruin on his own 
head, and that of all his posterity ? Was there no 
warning voice, no sheltering hand, to save him 
from such a fall — ^to save thy image, O God, 
from pollution ? Let us sit down in sad shades, 
and join the moral poet, 

^ Who mourns for virtue lost, and ruitied man/' 

What fair, what amiable creatures were our 
first parents when they came from the hands of 
their Maker ! They knew neither Pain, nor Sin, 
the sire of Pain ; nor Shame, the daughter of Sin. 
Innocent, happy, and immortal : — so far from prac- 
tising evil, that they had not even the knowledge 
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of it. Their passions, nicely balanced, admitted 
no internal war. A milky innocence in their 
veins, their eyes beaming with smiles, — the 
smiles of candour and simplicity, — ^they were 
the head of the happy creation, till one fatal mo- 
ment ruined all : — the garden of paradise is shut 
for ever; and man (unhappy outcast!) — exposed to 
the war of elements without and passions within ; 
his peace broken, his heart torn by the conflict of 
jarring emotions ; his life worn away by perplex- 
ing doubts and heart-withering care, — ^moistens 
his daily bread with tears : and after struggling a 
few years in the hard, unequal warfare, he returns 
to the dust from whence he was taken. 

Such is the dark side of the picture. — But let 
us change the view, and see whether in reality the 
human race have such great reason to lament the 
fall of their first progenitor. Whether virtiwtis 
man now, is not a nobler creature than sinless man 
then ? — the pupil of reason, than the child of na- 
ture ? — the follower of the second, than the off- 
spring of the first Adam ? Man in his first state 
had a mind untainted with crimes ; but unformed, 
uncultivated, void of moral ideas, he could not 
rise, but by his fall ; he could not attain to more 
perfection, but by moral discipline; he could 
not know the joys of self-approbation, without 
being subject to remorse,— of sympathy, without 
feeling distress. Had he been always innocent, 

VOL. II. T 
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he had been nothing more than innocent ;— ^had 
he never known his weakness, he had never ac- 
quired strei^th. Behold him now, £Eishioned by 
the hand of iHilture, and shining through the dark 
cloud of ruin, guilt and pain, that is spread over 
him. What a different creature from the form^ 
man ! He now knows vice, but abdiors it ; tampr 
tation, but resists it ; error, but he laments it. 
His passions were once balanced, they are now 
subdued ; he has tasted good and evil, and he 
knows to choose the one and refuse the other. 
Intellectual ideas crowd upon him, and a new 
world opens within his breast. His nature is 
raised, refined, exalted : he lives by faith, by de- 
votion, by spiritual communion, by repentance — 
he, peeping beneath the bitter cross, washes off 
the stain of sin. The world is benealh his feet: 
for behold he prayeth, and things unseen become 
present to his soul. Meek resignation blunts the 
edge of suffering; and triumphant hope looks 
beyond all suffering, to glory and to joy. Thus 
advancing through life, he learns some new lesson 
at every step, — -till by receiving, but still more by 
conferring, benefits ; by bearing, and still further 
by forgiving, injuries, -^his mind is discifdined, 
his moral sense awakened, his taste for beauty, 
order and rectitude, unfolded. He becomes .en- 
deared to those he has wept and prayed and 
struggled with through this vale of sin and suf- 
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feriog ;— -he learns to pity and ta lo^e his fellows 
partners of mortality; till: at length th^ diTioe 
flam^ of universal charily, begins to kindle in /lis 
bl^^ast. Tlien is . the aerat of a new. birth ; tilien 
does he. become partaker of-a diarine nature i 
sense is mortified, passion is subdued, self is an> 
nihilated. Aiid: is^ not this a noble creature? a 
being worth forming by so expensive and painful 
e process ? a beings Grod may delight in ? a foitlr^ 
fol well-disciplined soldier, fit to cooperate ifi 
any plan, or mingle with any order of rational 
and moral beings throughout the wide creation ? 
Place him where you will, he has learned to fol- 
low, to trust in, the Supreme Being: he has 
learned humility from his errors, steadiness and 
watchfulness from his weakness ; his virtues de- 
pend not now on constitution, but on firm prin- 
ciples and established habits. Is this the feeble 
being whose infant mind was unable to resist the 
allurements of forbidden fruit? who so easily 
listened to the seduction of the tempter ? See him 
now resisting unto blood, superior to principalities 
and powers, to wicked men and bad angels : — 
neither terrors nor pleasures can move him. He 
once believed not the living voice of his Maker ; 
having not seen, he now believes. Hts gratitude 
once was faint and languid, though he was sur* 
rounded with pleasant things : he now loves God, 
though overwhelmed with sorrow and pain; trusts 
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in him, though surrounded with difficulties; hopes 
even against hope, and prays without ceasing.; 
His hopes now are superior to his joys then. 
Glorious exchange ! from reposing on flowers, to 
tread upon stars, — ^from naked purity > to a robe 
of glory, — from the food which cometh out of the 
earthy to the bread which cometh down from 
heaven. For ignorance of ill he hath knowledge 
of good ; for smiles of innocence, tears of rap- 
ture; for the bowers of paradise, the gates of 
heaven. Hadst thou, Adam, never fallen, shep- 
herds and husbandmen only would have sprung 
from thee; — now patriots, martyrs, confessors^ 
apostles ! 



DIALOGUE. 

BETWEEN MADAME COSMOGUNIA AND A 

PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRER OF THE 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

January 1, 1793. 



E. I REJOICE) my good madam, to see you. You 
bear your years extremely welL You really look as 
fresh smd blooming this morning as if you were but 
justoutof yourleading-strings; and yet you have — 
I forget how many centuries upon your shoulders. 

C. Do not you know^ son, that people of my 
standing are by no means fond of being tod nicely 
questioned about their years? Besides, my age is 
a point by no means agreed upon. 

E. I thought it was set down in the church 
register ? 

C. That is true; but every body does not go by 
your register. The people who live eastward of 
MSf and have sold tea time out of mind, by the 
great wall, say I am older by a vast deal; and 
that long before the time when your people pre- 
tend I was born, I had near as much wisdom and 
learning as I have now. 
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JS. I do not know how that matter might be ; 
one thing I am certain of, that you did not know 
your letters then ; and every body knows that 
these tea-dealerS; who are very vain, and want to 
go higher than any body else for the antiquity of 
their family, are noted for lying. 

C. On the other hand, old IsaaCj the great 
chronicler, who was so famous for casting a figure, 
used to say that the register itself had been al- 
tered, and that he could prove I was much younger 
than you have usually reckoned me to be. It may 
be so ; — ^for my part, I cannot be supposed to re- 
member so far back. I could not write in my 
early youth, and it was a long time before I had 
a pocket-almftpack to set down all occurrences, in, 
and the ages bf my children^ as I do now. 

-E. Well; your exact age i^ not so materia ; — 
but there is one point vdiich I confess I wish 
much to ascertain. I have often heard it asserted, 
that as you increase iki years,^.you grow wiser and 
better i and that you are at this moment, tnore 
candid, more liberal, a better manager of your 
affairs, and, in shorty more amiable in every re- 
spect, than ever you were in the whole course of 
your life ; and others,— *you will excuse me,^ ma- 
dam^-^pretend tha,t you are almost t0 yourdotage; ' 
that you: grow more intolerable every year;tyoii 
live ; and that whereas in your childhood yon 
were a sprightly innocent young creature, that 
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rose With the l^rk, lay down with the lamb^ and 
thought or said no harm of any one ; you are be* 
come suspicions^ selfish, interested, fond of nothing 
but indulging your appetites, and continually seti- 
ting your own children together by the ears for 
straws. Now I should like to know where the 
truth lies? 

C As to tiiat, I am, perhaps, too nearly con- 
eemed to answer you properly. I will, therefore, 
only observe, that I do not remember the time 
when I have not heard exactly the same contra- 
dietary assertions. 

B. I believe the befet way to determine the 
question will be by facts. Pray be so good as to 
tell me how yoa have employed yourself in the 
different periods of your life; from the earliest 
time you can remember, for instance ? 

C. I have a very confused remembrance of 
living in a pleasant garden fiill of fruit, and of 
being turned out becaiise I had not minded the 
injunctions that were laid upon me. After thal^ I 
became so very naughty, that I got a severe duck- 
ing, and was in great danger of being drowned. 

JB. A hopefiil beginning, I must allow ! Pray 
what was the first piece of work you recollect 
being engaged in? ' 

C. I remember setting myself to build a pro- 
digious high house of cards, which I childishly 
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thought I could raise up to the very skies, I piled 
them up very high, and at last left off in the 
middle, and had my tongue slit for being so self- 
conceited. Afterwards I baked dirt in the sun, 
and resolved to make something very magnificent, 
I hardly knew what; so I built a great many 
mounds in the form of sugar-loaves, very broad at 
bottom and pointed at top : — ^they took me a great 
many years to make, and were fit for no earthly 
purpose when they were done. They are still to 
be seen, if you choose to take the trouble of going 
so far. Travellers call them my folly. 

E. Pray what studies took your attention when 
you first began to learn? 

C. At first I amused myself, as all children do, 
with pictures ; and drew, or rather attempted to 
draw, figures of lions and serpents, and men with 
the heads of animals, and women with fishes' tails; 
to all which I affixed a meaning, often whim- 
sical enough. Many of these my first scratches 
are still to be seen upon old walls and stones, and 
have greatly exercised the ingenuity of the cu- 
rious to find out what I could possibly mean by 
them. Afterwards, when I had learned to read, 
I was wonderfully entertained with stories of gi- 
ants, griffins, and mermaids ; and men and women 
turned into trees, and horses that spoke, and of an 
old man that used to eat up his children, till his 
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wife deceived him by giving him a stone to eat 
instead of one of them ; and of a conjurer that 
tied up the wind in bags, and 

E. Hold, hold, my good madam ! you have 
given me a very sufficient proof of that propensity 
to the marvellous which I have always remarked 
in you. I suppose, however, you soon grew too 
old for such nursery stories as these. 

C. On the contrary, I amused myself with put- 
ting them into verse, und had them sung to me 
on holidays ; and, at this very day, I malce a point 
of teaching them to all my children in whose 
education I take any pains. 

E. I think I should rather whip them for em- 
ploying their time so idly ; I hope at least these 
pretty stories kept you out of mischief? 

C I cannot say they did ; 1 never was without 
a scratched face, or a bloody nose, at any period 
Lean remember* 

E. Very promising dispositions, truly ! 

C. My amusements were not all so mischievous. 
I was very fond of star-gazing, and telling for- 
tunes, and trying a thousand tricks for good luck, 
many of which have made such an impression on 
my mind, that I remember them even to this day. 

jB. I hope, however, your reading was not all 
of the kind you have mentioned ? 

C No. It was at some very famous races, 
which were held every four years for my diver- 
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sion^ and which I always made a point to be at, 
that a man once came upon the. race-ground, and 
read a history-book aloud to the whole company: 
there were, to be sure, a number of stories in it 
not greatly better than tiiose I have been telling 
you ; however, from that time, I began to take to 
more serious learning, and likewise to reckon and 
date all my accounts by tiiese races, which, as I 
told you, I was very fond of. 

E. I think you afterwards went to school, and 
learnt philosophy and mathematics ? 

CI did so. I had a great many famous mas^ 
ters. 

E. Were you a teachable scholar? 

C. One of my masters used always to weep 
when he saw me ; another used always to burst 
into a fit of laughter. I leave you to guess what 
they thought of me. 

jE. Pray what did you do when you werp in 
middle age? — that is usually esteemed the. most 
valuable part of life. 

C. I somehow got shut up in a dark cell, where 
I took a long nap. 

JE. And after you waked 

C. I fell a-disputing with all my might 

E. What were the subjects that interested you 
so much ? 

C Several. 

Ei Pray let us have a specimen ? , 
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C. Whether the light of Tabor was cfeated or 
uncreated; whether o;?^ be a number; whether 
loen should cross themselves with two fingers or 
with three ; whether the creation was finished in 
six days, because it is the most perfect number ; 
or whether six is the most perfect number, be- 
cause the creation was finished in six days ; whe- 
ther two and one make three^ or only one. 

M. And pray what may be your opinion, of the 
last propos\tion, particularly ? 

C I have by no means made up my mind 
about it ; in another century, perhaps, I may be 
able to decide upon the point. 

Ei These debates of yours had one advantage, 
however ; you could not possibly put yourself in 
a passion on such kind of subjects. 

C There you are very much mistaken. I was 
constantly in a. passion upon one or other of them ; 
and if my opponent did not agree with me, my 
constant practice was to knock him down, even if 
it; were in the church. I have the happiness of 
being able to interest myself in the most indiffe- 
rent questions, as soon as I am contradicted upon 
it. I can make a very good dispute out of the 
question, Whe&er the preference be due to blue 
or green, in the colour of a jockey's cap; and would 
desire no better cause of a quarrel than whether a 
person's name should be spelt with G or with K. 
: E. These constant disputes must have had a 
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very bad effect on your younger childi'en. How 
do you hope ever to have a quiet house? 

C* And yet| I do assure you, there is no one 
point that I have laboured more than that impor- 
tant one of family harmony. 

E. Indeed ! 

C Yes ; for the sake of that order and unani- 
mity, which has always been dear to me, I have 
constantly insisted that all my children should 
sneeze and blow their noses at the same time, iand 
in the same manner. 

E. May I presume to ask the reason of this 
injunction ? 

C. Is it possible you do not see the extreme 
danger, as well as indecorum, of suffering every 
one to blow his nose his own way? Could you 
trust any one with the keys of your offices, who 
sneezed to the right when other people sneezed to 
the left ; or to the left when they sneezed to the 
right ? 

jEJ. I confess I am rather dull in discerning the 
inconvenience that would ensue ; — ^but pray have 
you been able to accomplish this desirable uni- 
formity ? 

C I acknowledge I have not; and indeed I 
have met with so much obstinate resistance to this 
my wise regulation, that, to tell you the truth, I 
am almost on the point of giving it up. You 
would hardly believe the perverseness my chil- 
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dreii have shown on the occasion ; blowing their 
noseSy locked up in. their rooms, or in dark cor- 
ners about the house, in every possible way ; so 
that, in short, on pretence of colds, tender noses,, 
or wapt of pocket-haivdkerchiefs, or one plea or 
another, I have been obliged to tolerate the un- 
complying, very much against my will. How- 
ever, J contrived to show my disapprobation,, at 
least, of such scandalous irregularities, by never 
saying God bless you, if a person sneezes in the 
£Bumly contrary to established rule. 

jB. I am glad, at least, you are in this respect 
got a little nearer to common sense. As you 
seem to have been: of so imperious a disposition, I 
hope you were not trusted with any mischievous 
weapons ? 

C At first I used to fight with clubs and stones ; 
afterwards with, other weapons ; but at length I 
contrived to get at gunpowder, and then I did 
glorious mischief. 

jB. Pray, had you never any body who taught 
you better? 

C Yes; several wise men, from time to time, 
attempted to mend. my manners, and reform me, as 
they called it. 

JE. And how did you behave to them ? 

C. Some I hunted about; some I poisoned; 
some I contrived to have thrown into prison; 
sdme I made bonfires of ; others I only laughed 
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at It was but the other day that one of them 
wanted to give me some hints for the better regu^ 
lation of my family; upon which I polled hit 
house down : I was often, however, the better fw 
the lesson, though the teacher had seldom the 
pleasure of seeing it. 

E. I have heard it said, you are very partial to 
your children ; that you pamper some, and starve 
others. Pray who are your favourites ? 

C. Generally, those who do the most misqfaief. ' 

E. Had you not once a great favourite called 
Louis, whom you used to style l^e immortal 
man? 

C. I had so. I was continually" repeating hii 
name : I set up a great number of statues tp hyin, 
and ordered that every one should pull off his h»t 
to them as he went by. 

E. And what is become of them now-? 

C. The other day, in a fit of spleen, I kicked 
them all down again. r ■, . 

E. I think I have read, that you were once much 
under the influence of an old man with a hig^- 
crowned hat, and a bunch of keys by his side? 

C. It is true. He used to frighten me i^y/jbet* 
ting his arms a-kimbo, and swearing most terrir 
bly ; besides which, he was always threatening 
to put me in a dark hole, if I did not do as he 
would have me. He has conjured many pence 
out of my pocket, I assure you ; and he used to 
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make me believe the strangest stories ! But I have 
now pretty nearly done with him ; he dares not 
speak so big as he used to do : hardly a shoe- 
black will pull off his hat to him now ; it is even 
as much as he can do to keep his own tight upon 
his head ; nay, I have been assured that the next 
high wind will certainly blow it off. 
e E. You must doubtless have made great ad- 
vances in the art of reasoning, from the various 
liglits and experiments of modem times : pray 
what was the last philosophical study that en- 
gaged your attention ? 

C One of the last was a system of quackery, 
called Animal Magnetism. 

jB. Arid what in theology? 
\ C. A system of quackery, called Sweden-^ 
borgianism. 

E. And pray what are you doing at this mo- 
ment? 

C. I am going to turn over quite a new leaf. I 
am singing Qa Ira. 

E. I do not know whether you are going to 
turn over a new leaf or no ; but I am sure, from 
this account, it is high time you should. All I 
can 5ay is, that if I cannot mend you, I will en- 
deavour to take care you do not spoil me ; and 
one thing more, that I wish you would lay your 
commands on Miss Burney to write a new novel, 
and make you laugh. 



LETTER OF JOHN BULL*. 



Sir, 

I HAVE long had the happiness of being married, 
as I have often said and sworn, to the best of all 
possible wives; but as this best of all possible 
wives has a few fancies, which I should be glad 
she w^re cured of, I have taken the liberty to lay 
my case before you. 

My wife, sir, has been much admired in her 
time, and still is, in my eye, a very desirable wo- 
man. But you well know, sir, that let wives wear 
as well as you can suppose, they will be the worse 
for wear; — ^and so it is with my dame: and if I 
were to say that I can see in her neither spot, nor 
wrinkle, nor any such thing, I should belie my 
own eyesight. I like her however, altogether, 
better than any woman I know; and we should 
jog on quietly enough together, — ^but that, of late, 
she bas been pleased to insist upon my declaring, 
in all companies, that she is absolutely the hand- 
somest woman under the sun ; and that none of 
^^—p^ ^— .j^.^.— »«^^^— ^— — .^^^^ — ^— » — ^-^»^— ^— _»i— ^ 

* The foiloynng jeu (Tesprit was written about the year 1793, and 
refers to the unqualified declarations of attachment to the constitu- 
tion then promulgated by certain associations to prove their loyalty. 
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my neighbours' wives are fit to hold the candle to 
her : and there is one 'Squire Edmund^ a hec-^ 
toring bullying fellow, who, they say, is a little 
cracked (a great favourite with my wife, notwith- 
standing, ever since he has flattered and spoke 
her fair ; for it is not long^ ago that he used to be 
drawing caricatures of her); — he, I say, goes about 
everywhere, telling people I ought to challenge 
any one who presumes to assert to the contrary. — 
" Cava sposay*' have I often said to her, " is it 
not sufficient if I love thee best, and that for the 
best reason, because thou art my wife ? I chose 
thee freely, and am content to be ^ to thy faults a 
little blind ;' but to be entirely so, is neither good 
for thee nor for me." — She lately made me sign a 
paper, l^at she was, in all parts, of the exact pro^ 
portions of the Venus de' Medici ; though, Heaven 
knows! I never measured them together: and 
that not only there never was a more beautiftil 
crieature produced upon God's earth, but that it 
was utterly impossible for the imagination of man 
to conceive a more beautiful. I confess I was a 
good deal ashamed to make such boasts ; ' never-* 
theless, I complied, for the sake of peace. My 
wife, moreover, entertains an idea, that every man 
who sees her is in love with her : and, like Belise 
in the Femmes SgavanteSy she is resolved not to 
give up the point, though the best compliments 
she has met with of late from her neighbours have 

VOL* II. u 
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been, "that shfi looks very well for a woman of 
her years ; that she wears well, eonsidering ; (hat 
she has fine remains, and that one may easily see 
she has been a handsome woman in her time." 
These are speeches, one would think, not very apt 
to feed her vanity ; yet, whenever she hears of a 
match that is likely to take place, she cannot help 
fancying the lover was attracted by some remotfe 
resemblance to her admired person. " Yes/' she 
will cry on such occasions, " there was a tint of 
my complexion, which did the business ; not so 
brilliant indeed — something of my majestic look 
— and an evident imitation of my walk." With 
all this opinion of herself, my poor wife, especially 
of late, has been distractedly jealous of me. She 
is continually teasing me with embarrassing ques- 
tions ; as, " whether I love her as well as I did 
on my wedding-day ; whether ! will promise to 
love her if she should be blitid, or decrepid, or 
out of her wits," &c. — A circumstance has 6c- 
curred lately, which has increased this jealousy 
tenfold. My next-door neighbour, you must 
know, is married again ; and eveir since that «vent 
she watches me as a cat watches a mouse. I 
cannot look out of the window, or inquire which 
Way the wind sets, but it is in orde^ to admire toy 
neighbour's new wife. She pretends to have 
found love-letters which have passed between tis ; 
and is sure, she says, I design to part with her, 
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'* false-hearted man as I am ;" upon whicb^ the 
o&er day, she threw herself into violent hysterics, 
9Uid alarmed the whole family and neighbourhood. 

To be sure, the bride did send me a favour, 
whif^h I wore in my hat, openly ; and I do not 
4eny but I may have paid her a few compliments, 
and written some verses upon her, for she is a 
showy, fine-spoken woman; but for all that, I 
would not marry her if I were free tomorrow ; 
for, to tell you the truth, I suspect her to be too 
much of a termagant for me ; and besides, John 
Bull is not given to change. 

My wife has another failing, sir. She is fond 
of every thing that is old, because it is old ; and 
she never will give any reason, except a woman's 
reason, which, you know, is no reason at all, for 
any one thing she does. If I presume to hint 
things might be better after a different fashion^ I 
can get no other answer than ** that it is her way 
—that her grandmother and great-grandmother 
did so before her ; and that it is her maxim never 
to alter the family management" I can scarcely 
stir about my house, it is so filled with heavy 
lumbering furniture, half of which is worm-eaten, 
and of no use but to harbour ver;nin ; but my wife 
cannot persuade herself to part with any of it, she 
has such a respect for a fine piece of antiquity : 
"and .then," says she, "old furniture has such a 
creditable look ! " " So it might, my dear," says I, 

u2 
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" if it were all of a-piece ; but, you know, we are 
continually buying - new ; and when one article 
does not suit with another, you must be sensible 
nothing can have a worse effect. For instance, 
now ; this dismal old tapestry, how preposterous 
it looks along with the Indian matting and painted 
rout-chairs ! I wish you would let it come down/ 
it is fit for nothing but for the rats to play at hide- 
and-seek behind it." — ^* I would not have it down, 
my dear,*' says she, " for the world ; it is the story 
of the Spanish Armada, and was done in the glo- 
rious days of Queen Bess." " Then give it a tho- 
rough cleaning, - at least," returned I. — " If you 
offeir to draw a nail," rejoined she, <' there are so 
many private doors and secret passages made in 
the wall, you will be blinded with dust and 
mortar ; and, for aught I know, pull an old house 
over your head." " Let me, at least, give a brush- 
ing to the beards of the old Dons," replied I.-?-" A 
stroke of the brush would shake them to pieces," 
insisted my wife ; " they are as tender as a cob- 
web, I tell you, and I positively will not have 
them meddled with. Nobody, who has any re- 
gard for his ancestors, would think of pulling 
down a venerable set of hangings, made in the 
glorious days of Queen Elizabeth." Now I care 
little when a thing was made; the question is, 
what is it good for ? and I know nothing so much 
useless lumber is good for, but to o)>lig^ us to 
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keep a glreat many supernumerary servants/ at 
high wages^ to look after it. 

I have still another grievance, sir. If you are 
a married man^ you, may chance to know, that it 
is often as much as a man can do to manage his 
wife; but to manage one's wife and mother too 
is a task too hard for any mortal. Now, my mo- 
ther, sir, lives with us, and I am idure I have al- 
ways behaved myself as a dutiful and obedient 
son ; her arm-chair is always set in the best place 
by the fire; she eats of the best, and drinks of the 
best; neither do I grudge it her, though the poor 
children's bellies are often pinched, while she is 
feasting upon nice bits. But with all this, I have 
much ado to keep her in good humour. If Istir 
about a little more briskly than ordinary, my mo- 
ther has weak nerves, and the noise I make over 
her head will throw her into fits. If I offer but 
to dust the books in my study, my mother is afraid 
some of them should fall upon her head : — indeed, 
the old lady did get an unlucky blow witl^ one or 
two of them, which has shaken her not a little. 
Besides which, she insists, and my wife stands by 
her in it, that I should consult her in all matters 
of business ; and if I do not, I am cried out 
against as a graceless atheistical wretch ; and a 
thousand idle reports are raised, that I am going 
to strip and turn my poor old mother out of doors. 
Then, my mother is rather particular in her dress ; 
and the children sometimes will be tittering and 
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making game, when she is displaying some of her 
old fallals ; upon which my wife always insists 
I should whip them, which I used to do pretty 
severely, though of late, I confess, I haTe only 
hung therodup over thechimney, in terrorem ^'^-^on 
such occasions, my wife never fails to observe, 
** how becoming it is in one of my mother's age 
to keep the same fashion in her dress/' l^is, by 
the way, is not true, for I remember my mother 
stack all over witli crosses and embroidery, to lier 
very shoes, with strings of beads and 4sucfa trum- 
pety ; yet she says, as well as my wife, that she 
never changes any thing. 

I am, myself, Mr. Editor, an easy, peaceable, 
plain-spoken man as a^y that ^icists ; and am a 
man of little or no expense for my own gratifr- 
cation : yet so it is, that what with the large es- 
tablishment of servants which we are bblig^d to 
teep, and the continual drains upon my pttnse to 
supply my extravagant neighbours, I run out 
every year, and cannot lielp having many seriom 
thoughts and inelancholy forebodings where aH 
tiiis may end. But I apprehend, the 'first step 
ought to be for my wife and I )to consult to- 
gether, and make a reform in the family maoDiage- 
ment wherever there maybe occasion. If, -there- 
'fore, you can persuade her to lay jaside her ground- 
less jealousies, and talk a little reason, I shall be 
highly obliged toyou,andam3rour humble servant, 

John Bull* 



LETTER ON WATERING-PLACES. 



Sir, 

I AM a country gentleman, and enjoy an estate 
in Nqpthamptonshire, which formerly enabled its 
possessors to assume some degree of consequence 
ii; the country; but which, for several genera- 
tions, has been growing less, only because it has 
not grown bigger. I mean, that though I have 
no\ yet been obliged to mortgage my land, or fell 
my timber, its relative value is every day dimi- 
nishing by the prodigious influx of wealth, real 
and artificial, which for some time past has been 
pouring into this kingdom. Hitherto, however, I 
have found my income equal to my wants. It has 
enabled me to inhabit a good house in town for 
feur months of the year, and to reside amongst 
my tenants and neighbours for the remaining 
eight with credit and hospitality. I am indeed 
myself so fond of the country, and so averse in my 
nature to every thing of hurry and bustle, that, if 
I consulted only my own taste, I should never feel 
a wish to leave the shelter of my own oaks in the 
ij^'eariest season of the year ; but I looked upon 
ox^r annual visit to London as a proper compliance 
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with the gayer disposition of my wife, and the 
natural curiosity of the younger part of the family: 
besides, to say the truth, it had its advantages 
in avoiding a round of dinners and card-parties, 
which we must otherwise have engaged in for the 
winter season, or have been branded with the 
appellation of unsociable. Our journey gave me, 
an opportunity of furnishing my study with some 
new books and prints ; and my wife of gratifying 
her neighbours with some ornamental trifles, be* 
fore their value was sunk by becoming common, 
or of producing at her table or in her furniture 
some new-invented refinement of fashionable ele- 
gance. Our hall was the first that wsus lighted by 
an Argand lamp ; and I still remember how we 
were gratified by the astonishment of our guests, 
when my wife with an audible voice called to the 
footman for the tongs to help to the asparagus with. 
We found it pleasant too to be enabled to talk of 
capital artists and favourite actpr^ ; and I mad^ 
the better figure in my political debates from 
having heard the most popular speakers in the 
House. 

Once too, to recruit my wife's spirits after a 
tedious confinement from a lying-in, we passed a 
season at Bath. In this manner, therefore, things 
went on very well in the main, till of late my fa- 
mily have discovered that we lead a very dull 
kind of life ; and that it is impossible to exist with 
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comfort, or indeed to enjoy a tolerable share of 
health, without spending good part of every sum- 
mer at a Watering-place. I held out as loqg as I 
could. One may be allowed to resist the plans of 
dissipation, but the plea of health cannot decently^ 
be withstood. 

It was soon discovered that my eldest daughter 
wanted bracing, and my wife had a bilious com- 
plaint, against which our family physician de- 
clared that sea-»bathing would be particularly ser- 
viceable. Therefore, though it was my own pri- 
vate opinion that my daughter's nerves might 
have been as well braced by morning rides upon 
the Northamptonshire hills as by evening dances 
in the public rooms, and that my wife's bile would 
have been greatly lessened by compliance with 
her husband, I acquiesced; and preparations were 
made for our journey. These indeed were but 
slight, for the chief gratification proposed in this 
scheme was, an entire freedom from care and 
form^ We should find every thing requisite in 
bur lodgings ; it was of no consequence whether 
the rooms we should occupy for a few months in 
the summer were elegant or not ; the simplicity 
of a country life would be the more enjoyed by 
the little shifts we should be put to; and all ne- 
cessaries would be provided in our lodgings. It 
was not therefore till after we had taken them, 
that we discovered how far ready-furnished lodg- 
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iags were from affording every article in the cata- 
logue of necessaries. We did not iiidee4 give 
them a very scrupulous ei^amination ; for the place 
was so full, that when we arrived, late at night, 
and tired with our journey, all the beds at the inn 
were taken up, and an easy-chair and a carpet 
were all the accommodations we could obtain for 
our repose* The next morning, therefore, we 
eagerly engaged the first lodgings we found va- 
cant, and have ever since been diluting about 
the terms, which from the hurry were not suffi- 
ciently ascertained ; and it is not even yet settled 
whether the little blue garret, which serves n^ as 
a powdering room, is ours of right or by favour. 
Ilie want of all sorts of conveniences is a constant 
excuse for the want of all order and neatnesS| 
which is so visible in our apartment ; and we are 
continually lamenting that we are obliged to buy 
things of which we have such plenty at home. 

It is my misfortune that I can do nothing vnth? 
out all my little conveniences about me ; and in 
order to write a conmion letter I must have my 
study4able to lean my elbows on in sedentaiy 
luxury ; you will judge therefore how little I ^ 
^ble to employ my leisure, when I tell you, that 
th^ only room they have been able to allot for my 
use is so filled and crowded with my daughteni' 
htjkt-boxes, bandboxes, wig-boxes, &c., that I can 
^arv^ly move about in it, and am at this momei^t 
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writing upon a spare trunk for want of a table. I 
am therefore driven to saunter about with the rest 
of the party : but instead of the fine clumps of trees 
and waving fields of corn I have been accustomed 
to have before my eyes, I see nothing but a naked 
beach, almost without a tree, exposed by turns to 
the cutting eastern blast and the glare of a July 
sun, and covered with a sand equally painful to 
the eyes and to the feet. The ocean is indeed an 
(^ject of unspeakable grandeur ; but when it has 
been contemplated in a storm and in a cairn, 
when we have seen the sun rise out of its bosom 
and the moon silver its extended surface, its var 
riety is exhausted, and the eye begins to require 
the softer and more interesting scenes of culti* 
vated nature. My family have indeed been per^ 
suaded several times to enjoy the sea still more, 
by engaging in a little sailing^party ; but as, un* 
fortunately, Northamptonshii>e has not afforded 
them any opportunity of becoming seasoned sail* 
ors, these parties of pleasure are always attended 
with the most dreadful sickness. This likewise 
I Am told is very good for the constitution : it 
may be so for aught I know ; but I confess I am 
apt to imagine th^ taking an emetic at home 
would be equally salutary, and I am sure it would 
be more decent. Nor can I help imagining that 
my youngest daughter's lo!iier has been less assi- 
duous since he has contemplated her in the inde* 
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licate situation of a ship-cabin. I have endea- 
voured to amuse myself with the company, but 
without much success ; it consists of a few very 
great people, who make a set by themselves, and 
think they are entitled, by the freedom of a water- 
ing-place, to indulge themselves in all manner of 
polissonneries ; and the rest is a motley group of 
sharpers, merchants' clerks, kept-mistresses^ idle 
men, and nervous women. I have been accus^ 
tomed to be nice in my choice of acquaintance, 
especially for my family ; but the greater part of 
our connexions here are such as we should be 
ashamed to acknowledge aiiy where else ; and the 
few we have seen above ourselves will equally 
disclaim us when we meet in town next winter^ 
Ah to the settled inhabitants of the place, all who 
do not get by us view us with dislike, because we 
raise the price of provisions ; and those who do,— - 
which, in one way or other, comprehends all the 
lower class, — have lost every trace of rural simpli- 
city, and are versed in all arts of low cunning and 
chicane. The spirit of greediness and rapacity is 
nowhere so conspicuous as in lodging-houses. 
At our seat in the country, our domestic concerns 
Went on as by clock-work ; a quarter of an hour in 
a week settled the bills, and few tradesmen wished; 
and none dared, to practise any imposition where 
all were known, and the consequence of their dif* 
ferent behaviour . miist have been their being 
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ifnarked, for life, for encouragement or for distrust. 
But here the continual fluctuation of company 
takes away all regard to character : the most re- 
spectable and ancient families have no influence 
any further than as they scatter their ready cash ; 
and neither gratitude nor respect are felt whercx 
there is no bond of mutual attachment besides 
the necessities of the present day. I should be 
happy if we had only to contend with this spirit 
during our present excursion, but the effect it has 
upon servants is most pernicious. Our family 
used to be remarkable for having its domestics 
grow grey in its service, but this expedition has 
already corrupted them; two we have this even- 
ing parted with, and the rest have learned so 
much of the tricks of their station, that we shall 
be obliged to discharge them as soon aJs we return 
home. In the country I had been accustomed 
to do good to the poor : there are charities here 
too ; — we have joined in a subscription for a crazy 
poetess, a raffle for the support of a sharper, who 
passes under the title of a German count, and a 
benefit-play for a gentleman on board the hulks. 
Unfortunately, to balance these various expenses, 
this place, which happens to be a great resort of 
smugglers, affords daily opportunities of making 
bargains. We drink spoiled teas, under the idea 
of their being cheap ; and the little room we have 
is made less by the reception of cargoes of India 
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taffetas, shawl-muslins, and real chintzes. All my 
authority here would be exerted in vain ; for (I do 
not know whether you know it or no) the buying 
of a bargain is a temptation which it is not in the 
nature of any woman to resist. I am in hopes, 
however, the business may receive some little 
check from an incident which happened a little 
time since : an acquaintance of ours, returning 
from Margate, had his carriage seized by the 
Custom-house officers, on account of a piece 6f 
silk which one of his female cousins, without his 
knowledge, had stowed in it; and it was only 
released by its being proved that what she had 
bought with so much satisfaction as contraband, 
was in reality the home-bred manufacture of 
Spitalfields. 

My family used to be remarkable for regula- 
rity in their attendance on public worship; but 
that too here is numbered amongst the amuse- 
ments of the place. Lady Huntingdon has a 
chapel, which sometimes attracts us ; and when 
nothing promises us any particular entertainment, 
a tea-drinking at the Rooms, or a conceit of what 
is called sacred music, is sufficient to draw us 
from a church where no one will remark either 
our absence or our presence. Thus we daily be- 
come more lax in our conduct, for want of the salu- 
tary restraint imposed upon us by the conscious- 
ness of being looked up to as an example by othe^. 
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In this manner, sir, h^s the season passed away. 
I spend a great deal of money, and make no figure ^ 
I am in the country, and see nothing of country 
simplicity or country occupations; I am in an 
obscure village, and yet cannot stir out without 
more observers than if 1 were walking in St. James's 
Park ; I am cooped up iii less room than my own 
dog-4ennel, while my spacious halls ate injured 
by standing empty ; and I am paying for tasteless 
unripe fruit, while my own choice Wall-fruit is 
rotting by bushels under the ttees.'— In Recom- 
pense for all this, we have the satisfaction of 
knowing that we occupy the very rooms which 

my Lord had just quitted ; of picking up 

anecd!Otes, true or false, of people in high life ; 
and of seizing the ridicule of every character as 
they pass by us in the moving show-glass of the 
place, — a pastime which often affords us a good 
deal of mirth, but which, I confess,. I can never 
join in without reflecting that what is out amuse- 
ment is theirs likewise. As to the gre^t bsten- 
«ible object of our excursion,— health ; I am afraid 
vte cannot boast of milich improvement. We have 
had a wet and cold summer ; ^nd these hbuses, 
which are eittier old tenements vamped up> ot 
new ones slightly run up for the accommodation 
of bathers during the season, have more contri- 
vances for letting in the cooling breezes than for 
keeping them out, a circumstance which I should 
presume sagacious physicians do not always at- 
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tend to, when they order patients from their oWn 
warm, compact, substantial houses, to take the air 
in country lodgings ; of which the be^t apartments, 
during the winter, have only been inhabited by 
the rats, and where the poverty of the landlord 
prevents him from laying out more in repairs than 
will serve to give them a showy and attractive 
appearance. Be that as it may; the rooms we 
at present inhabit are so pervious to the breeze, 
that in spite of all the ingenious expedients of 
listing doors, pasting paper on the inside of cup- 
boards, laying sand-bags, puttying crevices, and 
, condemning closet-doors ; it has given me a severe 
touch of my old rheumatism ; and all my family 
are in one way or other affected with it: my 
eldest daughter too has got cold with her bathiug, 
though the sea-water never gives any body cold ! 

In answer to these complaints, I am told by the 
good company here that I have stayed too long 
in the same air, and that now I ought to take a 
trip to the continent, and spend the winter at 
Nice, which would complete the business. I am 
entirely of their opinion, that it would complete 
the business, and have therefore taken the liberty 
of laying my case before you ; and am, sir, 

Yours, &c. 

Henry Homelove. 



ON EDUCATION. 



The other day I paid a visit to a gentleman with 
whom, though greatly my superior in fortune, I 
have long been in habits of an easy intimacy. He 
rose in the world by honourable industry; and 
married, rather late in life, a lady to whom he had 
been long attached, and in whom centered the 
wealth of several expiring families. Their earnest 
wish for children was not immediately gratified- 
At length they were made happy by a son, who, 
from the moment he was bom, engrossed all their 
care and attention. — My friend received me in his 
library, where I found him busied in turning over 
books of education, of which he had collected all 
that were worthy notice, from Xenophon to Locke, 
and from Locke to Catharine Macauley. As he 
knows I have been engaged in the business of 
instruction, he did me the honour to consult me 
on the subject of his researches, hoping, he said, 
that, out of all the systems before him, we should 
be able to form a plan e*qually complete and com- 
prehensive; it being the determination of both 
himself and his lady to choose the best that could 
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be had, and to spare neither pains nor expense in 
making their child all that was great and good. 
I gave him my thoughts with the utmost freedom, 
and after I returned home, threw upon paper the 
observations which had occurred to me. 

The first thing to be considered, with respect to 
education, is the object of it. This appears to me 
to have been generally misunderstood. Education, 
in its largest sense, is a thing of great scope and 
extent. It includes the whole process by which a 
human being is forn>ed to be what he is, in habits, 
principles, and cultivation of every kind. But of 
this, a very small part is in the power even of the 
parent himself; a smaller still can be directed by 
purchased tuition of any kind. You engage for 
your child masters and tutors at large salaries; 
and you do well, for they are competent to in- 
struct him: they will give him the means, at 
least, of acquiring science and accomplishments ; 
but in the business of education, properly so 
called, they can do little for you. Do you ask, 
then, what will educate your son ? Your example 
will educate him; your conversation with your 
friends ; the business he sees you transact ; the 
likings and dislikings you express; these will 
educate him ;— the societv you live in will educate 
him; your domestics will educate him; above 
all, your rank and situation in life, your house, 
your table, your pleasure-grounds, your hounds 
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and your stables will educate him. It is not in 
your power to withdraw him from the continual 
influence of these things, except yoq were to 
withdraw yourself from them also. You speak of 
beginning the education of your son. The mo- 
ment he was able to form an idea his education 
was already begun; the education of circum- 
stances — insensible education — which, like in- 
sensible perspiration, is of more constant and 
powerful effect, and of infinitely more consequence 
to the habit, than that which is direct and appa- 
rent This education goes on at every instant of 
time ; it goes on like time ; you can neither stop 
it nor turn its course. What these have a ten- 
dency to make your child, that he will be. Maxims 
and documents are good precisely till they are 
tried, and no longer ; they will teach him to talk, 
and nothing more. The circumstances in which 
your son is placed will be even more prevalent 
than your example; and you have no right to 
expect him to become what you yourself are, but 
by the same means. You, that have toiled during 
youth, to set your son upon higher ground, and 
to enable him to begin where you left off, do not 
expect that son to be what you were, — diligent, 
modest, active, simple in his tastes, fertile in re- 
sources. You have put him under quite a diffe- 
rent master. Poverty educated you ; wealth will 
educate him. You cannot suppose the result will 

X 2 
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be the same. You must not even expect that he 
will be what you now are; for though relaxed 
perhaps from the severity of your frugal habits, 
you still derive advantage from having formed 
them ; and, in your heart, you like plain dinners, 
and early hours, and old friends, whenever your 
fortune will permit you to enjoy them. But it 
will not be so with your son : his tastes will be 
formed by your present situation, and in no de- 
gree by your former one. But I take great care, 
you will say, to counteract these tendencies, and 
to bring him up in hardy and simple manners ; I 
know their value, and am resolved that he shall 
acquire no other. Yes, you make him hardy; 
that is to say, you take a country-house in a good 
air, and make him run, well clothed and carefully 
attended, for, it may be, an hour in a clear frosty 
winter's day upon your graveled terrace ; or per- 
haps you take the puny shivering infant from his 
warm bed, and dip him in an icy cold bath, — and 
you think you have done great matters. And so 
you have ; you have done all you can. But you 
were suffered to run abroad half the day on a 
bleak heath, in weather fit and unfit, wading bare- 
foot through dirty ponds, sometimes losing your 
way benighted, scrambling aver hedges, climbing 
trees, in perils every hour both of life and limb. 
Your life was of very little consequence to any 
one ; even your parents, encumbered with a nu- 
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merous family, had little time to indulge the soft- 
nesses of affection, or the solicitude of anxiety ; 
and to every one else it was of no consequence at 
all. It is not possible for you, it would not even 
be right for you, in your present situation, to pay 
no more attention to your child than was paid to 
you. In these mimic experiments of education, 
there is always something which' distinguishes 
them from reality ; some weak part left unforti- 
fied, for the arrows of misfortune to find their way 
into. Achilles was a young nobleman, dios Achil- 
leuSy and therefore, though he had Chiron for his 
tutor, there was one foot left undipped. You may 
throw by Rousseau ; your parents practised with- 
out having read it ; you may read, but imperious 
circumstances forbid you the practice of it. 

You are sensible of the advantages of simpli- 
city of diet; and you make a point of restricting 
that of your child to the plainest food, for you are 
. resolved th^t he shall not be nice. But this plain 
food is of the choicest quality, prepared by your 
own cook ; his fruit is ripened from your walls ; 
his cloth, his glasses, all the accompaniments of 
the table, are such as are only met with in fami- 
lies of opulence : the v^ry servants who attend 
him are neat, well dressed, and have a certain air 
of fashion. You may call this simplicity ; but I 
. say he will be nice, — for it is a kind of simplicity 
which only wealth can attain to, and which will 
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subject him to be disgusted at all common tables. 
Besides, he will from time to time partake of 
those delicacies which your table abounds with; 
you yourself will give him of them occasionally ; 
you would be unkind if you did not : your seiv 
vants, if good-natured, will do the same. Do you 
think you can keep the full stream of luxury run- 
ning by his lips, and he not taste of it? Vain 
imagination ! 

I would not be understood to inveigh against 
wealth, or against the enjoyments of it ; they are 
real enjoyments, and allied to many elegancies iia 
manners and in taste ;— I only wish to prevent un- 
profitable pains and inconsistent expectations. 

YoTi are sensible of the benefit of early rising ; 
and you may, if you please, make it a point that 
your daughter shall retire with her governess, and 
your son with his tutor, at the hour when you are 
preparing to see company. But their sleep, in 
the first place, will not be so sweet and undis- 
turbed amidst the rattle of carriages, and the glare 
of tapers glancing through the rooms, as that of 
the village child in his quiet cottage, protected 
by silence and darkness ; and moreover, you may 
depend upon it, that as the coercive power of 
education is laid aside, they will in a few months 
slide into the habitudes of the rest of the family, 
whose hours are determined by their company 
and situation in life. You have, however, done 
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good, as far as it goes ; it is something gained, 
to defer pernicious habits, if we cannot prevent 
them. 

There is nothing which has so little share in 
education as direct precept. To be convinced of 
this, we need only reflect that there is no one 
point we labour more to establish with children, 
than that of their speaking truth ; and there is not 
any in which we succeed worse. And why? 
Because children readily see we have an interest 
in it. Their speaking truth is used by us as an 
engine of government — " Tell me, my dear child, 
when you have broken any thing, and I will not 
be angry with you." " Thank you for nothing/' 
says the child ; " if I prevent you from finding it 
out, I am sure you will not be angry : " and nine 
times out 6f ten he can prevent it. He knows 
that, in the common intercourses of life, you tell 
a thousand falsehoods. But these are necessary 
lies on important occasions. 

Your child is the best judge how much occa- 
sion he has to tell a lie: he may have as great 
occasion for it, as you have to conceal a bad piece 
of news from a sick friend, or to hide your vexa- 
tion from an unwelcome visitor. That authority 
which extends its claims over every action, and 
even every thought, which insists upon an am^wer 
to every interrogation, however indiscreet or op- 
pressive to the feelings, will, in young or old. 
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produce falsehood ; or, if in some few instances 
the deeply imbibed fear of future and unknown 
punishment should restrain from direct falsehood, 
it will produce a habit of dissimulation, which is 
still worse. The child, the slave, or the subject, 
who, on proper occasions may not say, " I do not 
choose to tell," will certainly, by the circumstances 
in which you place him, be driven to have re- 
course to deceit, even should he not be counte- 
nanced by your example. 

I do not mean to assert, that sentiments incul- 
cated in education have no influence ; — they have 
much, though not the most : but it is the senti- 
ments we let drop occasionally, the conversation 
they overhear when playing unnoticed in a comer 
of the room, which has an effect upon children ; 
and not what is addressed directly to them in the 
tone of exhortation. If you would know precisely 
the effect these set discourses have upon your 
child, be pleased to reflect upon that ^hich a 
discourse from the pulpit, which you have reason 
to think merely professional, has upon you. Chil- 
dren have almost an intuitive discernment between 
the maxims you bring forward for their use, and 
those by which you direct your own conduct. Be 
as cunning as you will, they are always more cun- 
ning than you. Every child knows whom his fa- 
ther and mother love and see with pleasure, and 
whom they dislike ; for whom they think them- 
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selves obliged to set out their best plate and 
china; whom they think it an honour to visit, 
and upon whom they confer honour by admitting 
them to their company. '* Respect nothing so 
much as virtue," says Eugenio to his son ; "virtue 
and talents are the only grounds of distinction." 
The child presently has occasion to inquire why 
his father pulls off his hat to some people and not 
to others ; he is told, that outward respect must 
be proportioned to different stations in life. This 
is a little difficult of comprehension : however, by 
dint of explanation, he gets over it tolerably well. 
But he sees his father's house in the bustle and 
hurry of preparation ; common business laid aside, 
every body in movement, an unusual anxiety to 
please and to shine. Nobody is at leisure to re- 
ceive his caresses or attend to his questions ; his 
lessons are interrupted, his hours deranged. At 

length a guest arrives : it is my Lord -^ , whom 

he has heard you speak of twenty times as one 
of the most worthless characters upon earth. Your 
child, Eugenio, has received a lesson of education. 
Resume, if you will, your systems of morality on 
the morrow, you will in vain attempt to eradicate 
it. " You expect company, mamma, must I be 
dressed today ?" " No, it is only good Mrs. Such- 
a-one." Your child has received a lesson of edu- 
cation, one which he well understands, and will 
long remember. You have sent your child to a 
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public school ; but to secure his morals against 
the vice which you too justly apprehend abounds 
there, you have given him a private tutor, a man 
of strict morals and religion. He may help him 
to prepare his tasks ; but do you imagine it will be 
in his power to form his mind ? His schoolfellows, 
the allowance you give him, the manners of the 
age and of the place, will do that ; and not the 
lectures which he is obliged to hear. If these 
are different from what you yourself experienced, 
you must not be surprised to see him gradually 
recede from the principles, civil and religious, 
which you hold, and break off from your con- 
nexions, and adopt manners different from your 
own. This is remarkably exemplified amongst 
those of the Dissenters who have risen to wealth 
and consequence. I believe it would be difficult 
to find an instance of families, who for three ge- 
nerations have kept their carriage and coqtinued 
Dissenters. 

Education, it is often observed, is an expensive 
thing. It is so ; but the paying for lessons is the 
smallest part of the cost. If you would go to the 
price of having your son a worthy man, you must 
be so yourself ; your friends, your servants, your 
company must be all of that stamp. Suppose this 
to be the case, much is done : but there will re- 
main circumstances which perhaps you cannot 
alter, that will still have their effect. Do you 
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wish him to love simplicity ? Would you be con- 
tent to lay down your coach, to drop your title? 
Where is the parent who would do this to educate 
his son? You carry him to the workshops of ar- 
tisanSy and show him different machines and fa- 
brics, to awaken his ingenuity. The necessity of 
getting his bread would awaken it much more 
effectually. The single circumstance of having a 
fortune to get, or a fortune to spend, will probably 
operate more strongly upon his mind, not only 
than yoiir precepts, but even than your example. 
You wish your child to be modest and unassum- 
ing ; you are so, perhaps, yourself, — and you pay 
liberally a preceptor for giving him lessons of hu- 
mility. You do not perceive, that the very cir- 
<;amstance of having a man of letters and accom- 
plishments retained about his person, for his sole 
advantage, tends more forcibly to ini^ire him with 
an idea of self-consequence, than all the lessons he 
can give him to repress it. " Why do not you look 
sad, you rascal ? " says the undertaker to his man 
in. the play of The Funeral ; *' I give you I know 
not how much money for looking sad, and the more 
I give you, the gladder I think you are." So will it 
be with the wealthy heir. The lectures that are 
given him on condescension and affability, only 
prove to him upon how much higher ground he 
stands than those about him ; and the very pains 
that are taken with his moral character will make 
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him proud, by showing him how much he is the 
object of attention. You cannot help these things. 
Your servants, out of respect to you, will bear with 
his petulance ; your company, out of respect to 
you, will forbear to check his impatience; and 
you yourself, if he is clever, will repeat his obser- 
vations. 

In the exploded doctrine of sympathies, you are 
directed, if you have cut your finger, to let that 
alone, and put your plaster upon the knife. This 
is very bad doctrine, I must confess, in philosophy; 
but very good in morals. Is a man luxurious, 
self-indulgent? do not apply your physic of the 
soul to him, but cure his fortune. Is he haughty ? 
cure his rank, his title. Is he vulgar? cure his 
company. Is he diffident or mean-spirited ? cure 
his poverty, give him consequence^ — but these 
prescriptions go far beyond the family recipes of 
education. 

What then is the result? In the first place, 
that we should contract our ideas of education, 
and expect no more from it than it is able to per- 
form. It can give instruction. There will always 
be an essential difference between a human being 
cultivated and uncultivated. Education can pro- 
vide proper instructors in the various arts and 
sciences, and portion out to the best advantage 
those precious hours of youth which never will 
return. It can likewise give, in a great degree, 
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personal habits ; and even if these should after- 
wards give way under the influence of contrary, 
circumstances, your child will feel the good effects 
of them, for the later and the less will he go into 
what is wrong. Let us also be assured, that the 
business of education, properly so called, is not 
transferable. You may engage masters to instruct 
your child in this or the other accomplishment, 
but you must educate him yourself. You not only 
ought to do it, but you must do it, whether you 
intend it or ndt As education is a thing neces- 
sary for all ; for the poor and for the rich, for the 
illiterate as well as for the learned ; Prdvidence 
has not made it dependent upon systems uncer- 
tain, operose, and difficult of investigation. It is 
not necessary, with Rousseau or Madame Genlis, 
to devote to the education of one child the talents 
and the time of a number of grown men ; to sur- 
round him with an artificial world ; and to coun- 
teract, by maxims, the natural tendencies of the 
situation he is placed in in society. Every one 
has time to educate his child : the poor mau 
educates him while working in his cottage — the 
man of business while employed in his counting- 
house. 

Do we see a father who is diligent in his pro- 
fession, domestic in his habits, whose house is the 
resort of well-informed intelligent people — a mo- 
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ther whose time is usefully filled, "whose attention 
to her duties secures esteem, and whose amiable 
manners attract affection ? Do not be solicitous, 
respectable couple, about the moral education of 
your offspring ! do not be uneasy because you can- 
not surround them with the apparatus of books and 
systems ; or fancy you must retire from the world 
to devote yourselves to their improvement. In 
your world they are brought up much better than 
they could be under any plan of factitious educa- 
tion which you could provide for them : they will 
imbibe affection from your caresses ; taste from 
your conversation; urbanity from the commerce of 
your society ; and mutual love from your example. 
Do not regret that you are not rich enough to 
provide tutors and governors, to watch his steps 
with sedulous and servile anxiety, and furnish 
him with maxims it is morally impossible he 
should act upon when grown up. Do not you 
see how seldom this over culture produces its 
effect, and how many shining and excellent 
characters start up every day, from the bosom of 
obscurity, with scarcely any care at all ? 

Are children then to be neglected ? Surely not: 
but having given them the instruction and ac- 
complishments which their situation in life re- 
quires, let us reject superfluous solicitude, and 
trust that their characters will form themselves 
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from the spontaneous influence of good examples, 
and circumstances which impel them to useful 
action. 

But the education of your house, important as 
it is, is only a part of a more comprehensive sy- 
stem. Providence takes your child where you 
leave him. Providence continues his education 
upon a larger scale, and by a process which in- 
cludes means far more efficacious. Has your son 
entered the world at eighteen, opinionated, haugh- 
ty, rash, inclined to dissipation ? Do not despair ; 
he may yet be cured of these faults, if it pleases 
lleaven. There are remedies which you could 
not persuade yourself to use, if they were in your 
power, and which are specific in cases of this 
kind. How often do we see the presumptuous, 
giddy youth, changed into the wise counsellor, 
the considerate, steady friend ! How often the 
thoughtless, gay girl, into the sober wife, the af- 
fectionate mother ! Faded beauty, humbled self- 
consequence, disappointed ambition, loss of for- 
tune,— -this is the rough physic provided by Pro- 
vidence to meliorate the temper, to correct the 
offensive petulancies of youth, and bring out all 
the energies of the finished character. Afflictions 
soften the proud; difficulties push forward the 
ingenious ; successful industry gives consequence 
and credit, and developes a thousand latent good 
qualities. There is no malady of the mind so in- 
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veterate, which this education of events is not 
calculated to cure, if life were long enough ; and 
shall we not hope, that He, in whose hand are all 
the remedial processes of nature, will renew the 
discipline in another state, and finish the imper- 
fect man ? 

States are educated as individuals — ^by circum- 
stances : the prophet may cry aloud, and spare 
not ; the philosopher may descant on niorals ; 
eloquence may exhaust itself in invective against 
the vices of the age : these vices will certainly 
follow certain states of poverty or riches, igno- 
rance or high civilisation. But what these gentle 
alteratives fail of doing, may be accomplished by 
an unsuccessful war, a loss of trade, or any of 
those great calamities by. which it pleases Provi- 
dence to speak to a nation in such language as 
will be heard. If, as a nation, we would be cured 
of pride, it must be by mortification ; if of luxury, 
by a national bankruptcy, perhaps ; if of injustice, 
or the spirit of domination, by a loss of national 
consequence. In comparison of these strong re- 
medies, a fast, or a sermon, are prescriptions of 
very little efficacy. 



ON PREJUDICE. 



It is to speculative people, fond of novel doc- 
trines, and who, by accustoming themselves to 
make the most fundamental truths the subject of 
discussion, have divested their minds of that re- 
verence which is generally felt for opinions and 
practices of long standing, that the world is ever 
to look for its improvement or reformation. But 
it is also these speculatists who introduce into it 
absurdities and errors, more gross than any which 
have been established by thiat common consent of 
numerous individuals, which opinions long acted 
upon must have required for their basis. For 
systems of the latter class must at least possess 
one property, — that of being practicable; and 
there is likewise a presumption that they are, or 
at least originally were, useful ; whereas the opi- 
nions of the speculatist may turn out to be utterly 
incongruous and eccentric. The speculatist may 
invent machines which it is impossible to put in 
action, or which, when put in action, may possess 
the tremendous power of tearing up society by 
the roots. Like the chemist, he is not sure in the 
VOL. ij. y 
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moment of projection whether he shall blow up 
his own dwelling and that of his neighbour, or 
whether he shall be rewarded with a discovery 
which will secure the health an4 prolong the ex- 
istence of future generations. It becomes us, 
therefore, to examine with peculiar care those 
maxims which, under the appearance of follow- 
ing a closer train of reasoning, militate against 
the usual practices or genuine feelings of man- 
kind. No subject has been more canvassed dian 
education. With regard to that important object, 
there is a maxim avowed by many sensible people, 
which seems to me to deserve particular investi- 
gation* " Give your child," it is said, " do pre- 
judices : let reason be the only fotindation of his 
opinions ; where he cannot reason, let him sus^ 
pend his belief. Let your great care be, that as 
he grows up he has nothing to unlearn; and 
never make use of authority in masters of opinion, 
fpr authority is no test of truths" The maxim 
pounds well, and flatters perhaps the secret pride 
of man, in supposing him more the creature of 
reason than be really is ; but, I suspect, on exa- 
fninfition we shall find it exceedingly fallacious. 
We must first consider what a prgtsdice i$. A 
preju(li(3e is a sentiment in favour or disfavour of 
any person, prstctice, or opinion, previous to and 
independent of examining their merits by reaaon 
and investigation. Prejudice is pre-judging ; that 
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is, judging previously to evidence. It is there- 
fore sufficiently apparent, that no philosophical 
belief cdLii be founded on mere prejudice ; because 
it is the business of philosophy to go deep into 
the nature and properties of things : nor can it be 
allowable for those to indulge prejudice who as- 
pire to lead the public opinion ; those to whom 
the high office is appointed of sifting truth from 
error, of canvassing the claims of different systems, 
of exploding old and introducing new tenets. 
These must investigate with a kind of audacious 
boldness every subject that comes before them ; 
these, neither imprest With awe for all that man- 
kind have been taught to reverence, nor swayed 
by affection for whatever the sympathies of our 
nature incline us to love, must hold the balsince 
with a severe and steady hand, while they are 
weighing the doubtful scale of probabilities ; and 
with a stoical apathy of mind, yield their aiSSetit 
to nothing but a preponderancy of evidence. But 
is this an office for a child ? Is it an office for more 
than one or two men in a century ? And is it de- 
sirable that a child should grow up without opi- 
nions to regulate his conduct, till he id able to 
form them fairly by the exercise of his own abi- 
lities? Such an exercise reqirires at least the 
sober period of matured reason : reason not only 
sharpened by argumentative discussion, but in- 
formed by experience. The most sprightly child 

y2 
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can only possess the former ; for let it be remem 
bered, that though the reasoning powers put forth 
pretty early in life,. the faculty of using them to 
eflfect does not come till much later. The first 
efforts of a child in reasoning resemble those 
quick and desultory motions by which he gains 
the play of his limbs ; they show agility and grace, 
they are pleasing to look at, and necessary for the 
gradual acquirement of his bodily powers; but 
his joints must be knit into more firmness, and his 
movements regulated with more precision, before 
he is capable of useful labour and manly exertion. 
A reasoning child is not yet a reasonable being. 
There is great propriety, in the legal phraseology 
which expresses maturity, not by having arrived 
at the possession of reason, but of that power, the 
late result of information, thought, and experience 
— discretion, which alone teaches, with regard to 
reason, its powers, its limits, and its use. This 
the child of the most sprightly parts cannot have; 
and therefore his attempts at reasoning, whatever 
acuteness they may show, and how much soever 
they may please a parent with the early promise 
of future excellence, are of no account whatever 
in the sober search after truth. Besides, taking 
it for granted (which however is utterly impos- 
sible) that a youth could be brought up to the age 
of fifteen or sixteen without prejudice in favour of 
any opinions whatever, and that he is then set to 
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examine for himself some important proposition, 
— ^how is lie to set about it ? Who is to recommend 
books to him ? Who is to give him the previous 
information necessary to comprehend the ques- 
tion? Who is to tell him whether or no it is im- 
portant? Whoever does these will infallibly lay 
a bias upon his mind according to the ideas he 
himself has received upon the subject. . Let us 
suppose the point in debate was the preference 
between the Roman catholic and protestant modes 
of religion. Can a youth in a protestant country, 
born of protestant parents, with access, probably, 
to hardly a single controversial book on the Ro- 
man catholic side of the question, — can such a one 
study the subject without prejudice? His know- 
ledge of history, if he has such knowledge, must, 
according to the books he has read, have already 
given him a prejudice on the one side or the 
other ; so must the occasional conversation he 
has been witness to, the appellations he has heard 
used, the tone of voice with which he has heard 
the words monk or priest pronounced, and a 
thousand other evanescent circumstances. It is 
likewise to be observed, that every question of 
any weight and importance has numerous depen- 
dencies and points of connexion with other sub- 
jects, which make it impossible to enter upon the 
consideration of it without a great variety of pre- 
vious knowledge. There is no object of investi- 
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gation perfectly insulated ;— we must not conceive 
therefore of a man's sittings down to it with a mind 
perfectly new and untutored : he must have passed 
more or less through a course of studies ; and^ ac- 
cording to the colour of those studies, his mind 
will have received a tincture, — that is, a prejudice. 
•*— But it is, in truth, the most absurd of all sup- 
positions> that a human being can be educated, or 
even nourished and brought up, without imbibing 
numberless prejudices from every thing which 
passes around him. A child cannot learn the sig- 
nification of words without receiving ideas along 
with them ; he cannot be impressed with aflfec- 
tion to his parents and those aboirt him, without 
conceiving a predilection for their tastes, opinions, 
and practices. He forms numberless associations 
of pain or pleasure, and every association begets 
a prejudice; he sees objects from a particular 
spot, and his views of things are contracted or 
extended according to his position in society: as 
no two individuals can have the same horizon, so 
neither can any two have the same associations ; 
and different associations will produce different 
opinions, as necessarily as, by the laws of per- 
spective, different distances will produce different 
appearances of visible objects. Let us confess a 
truth, humiliating perhaps to human pride; — a 
very small part only of the opinions of the coolest 
philosopher are the result of fair reasoning ; the 
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rest are forcned by his edueatiof), his temperameBl^ 
by tke age in which be lives, by trains of thought 
diieeted to a particular trd.ck through soMe acci- 
dental association-^in shorty by prejtidke. But 
why, after all, should we wish to bring up chil- 
dren without prejudices ? A cbild has occasion 
to act, kmg before he can reason. Shall we leave 
him destitute of all the principles that should re- 
gulate hiS' conduct, till he can discover them by 
the strength of his own genius ? If it were pos>- 
sible that one whole generation could be brotighf 
up without prejudices, the world must return to 
the infancy of knowledge, and all the beautiful 
fabric which has been built up by successive ge- 
nerations must be begun again from the very 
foundation. Your child has a claim to the ad- 
vantage of your experience^ which it would be 
cruel and unjust to deprive him of. Will any 
&ther say to his son, ^* My dear child, you are 
entmng upon a world full of intricate and per- 
plexed paths, in which many miss their way, to 
their ftaal misery and mm. Amidst mimy false 
systems, and much vain science, there is also 
^ome true knowledge ; there is a right path : I 
believe I know it, for I have the advantage of 
years and experience,' but I will instil no preju- 
dices into your mind ; I shall therefore leave you 
fo find it out as you can ; whether your abilities 
are grei^ or small, you must take the chance of 
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them. There are various systems in morals; I 
have examined and found some of a good, others 
of a bad tendency. There is such a thing as re- 
ligion ; many people think it the most important 
concern of life: perhaps I am one of them: perhaps 
I. have chosen from amidst the various systems of 
belief, — many of which are extremely absurd, and 
some even pernicious, — that which I cherish as the 
guide of my life, my comfort in all my sorrows, 
and the foundation of my dearest hopes : but far 
be it from me to influence you in any manner to 
receive it; when you are grown up, you must 
read all the books upon these subjects which you 
can lay your hands on, for neither in the choice 
of these would I presume to prejudice your mind : 
converse with all who pretend to any opinions 
upon the subject; and whatever happens to be 
the result, you must abide by it. In the mean 
time, concerning these important objects you must 
keep your mind in a perfect equilibrium. It is 
true you want these principles more now than you 
can do at any other period of your life ; but I had 
rather you never had them at all, than that you 
should not come fairly by them." Should we 
commend the wisdom or the kindness of such a 
parent? The parent will perhaps plead in his be- 
half, that it is by no means his intention to leave 
the mind of his child in the uncultivated state I 
have supposed. As soon as his understanding 
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begins to open, he means to discuss with him 
tbose propositions on which he wishes him to 
form an opinion. . He will make him read the best 
books on the subject, and by free conversation 
and explaining the arguments on both sides, he 
does not doubt but the youth will soon be enabled 
to judge satisfactorily for himself. I have no ob- 
jection to make against this mode of proceeding : 
as a mode of instruction, it is certainly a very 
good one : but he must know little of human na- 
ture, who thinks that after this process the youth 
will be really in a capacity of judging for himself, 
or that he is less under the dominion of prejudice 
ihan if he had received the same truthi^ from the 
mere, authority of his parent ; for most assuredly 
the arguments on either side will not have been 
set before him with equal strength or with equal 
warmth. The persuasive tone, the glgwing lan- 
guage, the triumphant retort, will all be re^erved 
for. the side on which the parent has formed his 
own conclusions. It cannot be otherwise: he 
cannot be convinced himself of what he thinks a 
truth without wishing to convey that conviction, 
nor without thinking all that can be urged on the 
other side weak and futile. He cannot in a matter 
of importance neutralize his feelings : perfect im- 
partiality can be the result only of indifference. 
He does not perhaps seem to dictate, but he wishes 
gently to guide his pupil; and that wish is seldom 
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disappointed. The child ado(^ the optnioa of 

his parent, and seems to himself to have adopted 

it from the decisions of his own judgement ; but 

all these reasonings must be goneover again^ aooid 

these opinions undergo a fiery ordeal, if erer he 

comes really to think and determine for himself. 

The fact is, that no man, whatever bis system 

may be, refrains from instilling prejudices into 

bis child in any matter he has mucb at heart 

Take a disciple of Rousseau, who contends tbat 

it would be very pernicious to give his son any 

ideas of a Deity till he is of an £^e to read Clarke 

or Leibnitz, and ask him if he waits so long^ to 

impress on his mind the sentiments of patriotism 

— ^the civic aflFeetion. O no ! you will find his 

little heart is early taught to beat at the very name 

of liberty, and that, long before he is capable of 

forming a single political idea, he has entered 

with warmth into all the party sentiments and 

connexions of his parent. He learns to love and 

hate, to venerate or despise, by rote; and he soon 

acquires decided opinions, of the real ground* of 

which he can know absolutely nothing. Are not 

ideas of female honour and decorum imprest first 

as prejudices ; and would any parent wish they 

should be so much as canvassed till the most 

settled habits of propriety have rendered it safe 

to do it ? In teaching first by prejudice that which 

is afterwards to be proved, we do but follow Na- 
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tare. Instincts are tlie prejudices she gives ns : 
we follow them implicitly, and they lead us right ; 
but it is not till long afterwards that reason comes 
and justifies them. Why should we scruple to 
lead a child to right opinions in the same way by 
which Nature leads him to right practices I 

Still it will be urged that man is a rational 
being, and therefore reason is the only ti*ue ground 
of belief, and authority is not reason. This point 
requires a little discussion. That he who receives 
a truth upon authority has not a reasonable be- 
lief, is in one sense true, since he has not drawn 
it from the result of his own inquiries; but in 
another it is certainly false, since the authority 
itself may be to him the best of all reasons for be* 
lieving it. There are few men who, from the ex- 
ercise of the best powers of their minds, could de- 
rive so good a reason for believing a mathemati- 
cal truth as the authority of Sir Isaac Newton. 
There are two principles deeply implanted in the 
mind of man, without which he could never attain 
knowledge,— curiosity, and credulity ; the former 
to lead him to make discoveries himself, the latter 
to dispose him to receive knowledge from others. 
The credulity of a child to those who cherish him 
is in early life unbounded. This is one of tiie 
most useful instincts he has, and is in fact a pre- 
cious advantage put into the hajids of the parent 
for storing his mind with ideas of all kinds. 
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Without this principle of assent he could never 
gain even the rudiments of knowledge. He re- 
ceives it, it is true, in the shape of prejudice; but 
the prejudice itself is founded upon sound reason- 
ing, and conclusive though imperfect experiment. 
He finds himself weak, helpless, and ignorant; 
he sees in his parent a being of knowledge and 
powers more than his utmost capacity can fathom; 
almost a god to him. He has often done him 
good, therefore he believes he loves him ; he finds 
him capable of giving him information upon all 
the subjects he has applied to him about; his 
knowledge seems unbounded, and his information 
has led him right whenever he has had occasion 
to try it by actual experiment : the child does not 
draw out his little reasonings into a logical form, 
but this is to him a ground of belief, that his pa- 
rent knows every thing, and is infallible.^ Though 
the proposition is not exactly true, it is sufficiently 
so for him to act upon : and when he believes in 
his parent with implicit faith, he believes upon 
grounds as truly rational as when, in after life, he 
follows the deductions of his own reason. 

But you will say, I wish my son may have no- 
thing to unlearn, and therefore I would have him 
wait to form an opinion till he is able to do it on 
solid grounds. And why do you suppose he will 
have less to unlearn if he follows his own reason 
than if he followed yours ? If he thinks, if he in- 
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quires, he will no doubt have a great deal to un- 
learn, whichever course you take with him ; but 
it is better to have some things to unlearn, than 
to have nothing learnt. Do you hold your own 
opinions so loosely, so hesitatingly, as not to think 
them safer to abide by than the first results of his 
stammering reason ? Are there no truths to learn 
so indubitable as to be without fear of their not 
approving themselves to his mature and well-di- 
rected judgement? Are there none you esteem so 
useful as to feel anxious that he be put in pos- 
session of them? We are solicitous not only to 
put our children in a capacity of acquiring their 
daily bread, but to bequeath to them riches which 
they may receive as an inheritance. Have you 
no mental wealth you wish to transmit, no stock 
of ideas he may begin with, instead of drawing 
them all from the labour of his own brain ? If, 
moreover, your son should not adopt your preju- 
dices, hewillcertainly adopt those of other people ; 
or, if on subjects of high interest he could be kept 
totally indiflferent, the consequence would be, that 
he would conceive either that such matters were 
not worth the trouble of inquiry, or that nothing 
satisfactory was to be learnt about them : for there 
are negative prejudices as well as positive. 

Let parents, therefore, . not scruple to use the 
power God and Nature have put into their hands 
for the advantage of their offspring. Let them 
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not fear to impress them with prejudices for what- 
ever is fair and honourable in action — whatever 
is useful and important in systematic truth. Let 
such prejudices be wrought into the very texture 
of the soul. Such truths let them appear to know 
by intuition. Let the child never remember tihe 
period when he did not know them. Instead of 
sending him to that cold and hesitating belief 
which is founded on the painful and uncertain 
consequences of late investigation, let his convic- 
tion of all the truths you deem important be mixed 
up with every warm affection of his nature, and 
identified with his most cherished recollections— *- 
the time will come soon enough when his confi- 
dence in you will have received a check. The 
growth of his own reason and the development 
of his powers will lead him with a sudden im- 
petus to examine every thing, to canvass every 
thing, to suspect every thing. If he finds, as he 
certainly will find, the results of his reasoning 
different in some respects from those you have 
given him, far from being now disposed to re- 
ceive your assertions as proofs, he will rather feel 
disinclined to any opinion you profess, and 
struggle to free himself from the net you have 
woven about him. 

The calm repose of his mind is broken, the 
placid lake is become turbid, and reflects distorted 
and broken images of things ; but be not you 
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alarmed at the new workings of his thoughts, — it 
is the angel of reason which descends and troubles 
the waters. To. endeavour to influence by au- 
thority would be as useless now as it was salutary 
before- Lie by in silence, and wait the result. 
Do not expect the mind of your son is to resemble 
yours, as your figure is reflected by the image in 
the glass ; he was formed, like you, to use his 
own judgement, and he claims the high privilege 
of his . nature. His reason is mature, his mind 
must now form itself. Happy must you esteem 
yourself, if amidst all lesser differences of opinion, 
aad the wreck of many of your favourite ideas, he 
Btill preserves those radical and primary truths 
which are essential to his happiness, and which 
different trains of thought and opposite modes of 
investigation will very often equally lead to. 

Let it be well remembered that we" have only 
been recommending those prejudices which go 
before reason, not those which are contrary to it. 
To endeavour to make children, or others over 
whom we have influence, receive systems which 
we do not believe, merely because it is convenient 
to ourselves that they should believe them, though 
a very fashionable practice, makes no part of the 
discipline we plead for. These are not prejudices, 
but impositions. We may also grant that nothing 
should be received as a prejudice which can be 
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easily made the subject of experiment. A child 
may be allowed to find out for himself that .boil- 
ing water will scald his fingers^ and mustard bite 
his tongue; but he must be prejudiced ?^^\x\sX 
ratsbane, because the experiment would be too 
costly. In like manner it may do him good to 
have experienced that little instances of inatten- 
tion or perverseness draw upon him the displea- 
sure of his parent ; but that profligacy is attended 
with loss of character, is a truth one would rather 
wish him to take upon trust. 

There is no occasion to inculcate by prejudices 
those truths which it is of no importance for us 
to know till our powers are able to investigate 
them. Thus the metaphysical questions of space 
and time, necessity and free-will, and a thousand 
others, may safely be left for that age which de- 
lights in such discussions. They have no con- 
nexion with conduct ; and none have any business 
with them at all but those who are able by such 
studies to exercise and sharpen their mental 
powers: but it is not so with those truths on 
which our well-being depends; these must be 
taught to all, not only before they can reason 
upon them, but independently of the considera- 
tion whether they will ever be able to reason upbn 
them as long as they live. What has hitherto 
been said relates only to instilling prejudices into 
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others ; how far a man is to allow them in him- 
self, or, as a celebrated writer expresses it, to 
cherish them, is a different question, on which 
perhaps 1 may some time oflfer my thoughts^*. In 
the mean time I cannot help concluding, that to 
reject the influence of prejudice in education is 
itself one of the most unreasonable of prejudices. 

* It is to be regretted tha^t Mrs. Barbauid never fulfilled the in- 
lention here intimated. — Editor. 
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VOL. II. 



DIALOGUE IN THE SHADES. 



C/io.-^TnERE is no help for it, — they must go. 
The river Lethe is here at hand ; I shall teat them 
oflF and throw them into the stream. 

Mercury. — Illustrious daughter of Mnemosyne, 
Clio ! the most respected of the Muses, — ^you seem 
disturbed. What is it that brings us the honour of 
a visit from you in these infernal regions ? 

Clio. — You are a god of expedients, Mercury ; 
I want to consult you. I am oppressed with the 
continually increasing demands upon me : I have 
had more business for these last twenty years 
than I have often had for two centuries ; and if I 
had, as old Homer says, " a throat of brass and 
adamantine lungs," I could never get through it. 
And what did he want this throat of brass for ? 
for a paltry list of ships, canoes rather, which 
would be laughed at in the Admiralty Office of 
London. But I must inform you, Mercury, that 
my roll is so full, and I have so many applications 
which cannot in decency be refused, that I see 
no other way than striking off some hundreds of 
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names in order to make room ; and I am come to 
inform the shades of my determination. 

Mercury.— 1 believe, Clio, you will do right; 
and as one end of your roll is a little mouldy, no 
doubt you will begin with that; but the ghosts 
will raise a great clamour. - 

y Clio. — -I expect no less ; but necessify has no 
iaw. All the parchment in Pergamiis is used up^ 
— my roll is long enough to reach from earth to 
heaven; it is grown quite cumbrous.; it takes a 
life, as mortals reckon lives, to unroll it. 
i. . Mercury, — Yet consider, Clio, how many of 
these have passed a restless life, and encountered 
all manner of dangers, and bled and died only to 
be placed upon your li&t, — 'and now to be struck 
bffr 

Clio. — And committed all manner of crimes, 
-you might have added ;— but go they must. Be- 
sides, they have been sufficiently .recompensed.^ 
JlBve they not been praised, and sung, and ad- 
;mired for some thousands of yedrs ?. Let them giVp 
place to others: What! have.they no conscience:? 
jio modesty? Would Xerxes, think you, have rea- 
son to cohiplain, when his parading expeditions 
have already procured him above two thousand 
.jrears of fame, though a Solyman or a Zingis Khan 
•riiould fill up his place ? 

Mercury. — Surely you are not going to blqt 
out Xerxes from your list of names ? 

z2 
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Clio. — I do not say that I am : but that I keep 
him is more for the sake of his antagonists than 
his own. And yet their places might be well sup- 
plied by the Swiss heroes of Morgarten, or the 
brave though unsuccessful patriot Aloys Reding; 
— But pray what noise is that at the gate ? 

Mercury. — A number of the shades, who have 
received an intimation of your purpose, and are 
come to remonstrate against it. 

Clio. — In the name of all the gods whom have 
we here? — Hercules, Theseus, Jason, (Edipus, Bac- 
chus, Cadmus with a bag of dragon's teeth, and 
a whole tribe of strange shadowy figures ! I shall 
expect to. see the Centaurs and Lapithae, or Per- 
seus on his flying courser. Away with them; they 
belong to my sisters, not to me ; Melpomene will 
receive them gladly. 

Mercury. — You forget, Clio, that Bacchus con- 
quered India. 

Clio. — And had horns like Moses, as Vossius is 
pleased to say. No, Mercury, I will have nothing 
to do with these ; if ever I received them, it was 
when I was young and credulous. — As I have 
said, let my sisters take them ; or let them be ce- 
lebrated in tales for children. 

Mercury. — That will not do, Clio; children 
in this age read none but wise books : stories of 
■giants and dragons are all written for grown-up 
children now. 
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Clio.—^Be that as it may, I shall clear my hands 
of them, and of a great many more, I do assure 
you. 

Mercuyy.—l hope " the tale of Troy divine — ! -' 

Ciio. — Divine let it be, but my share in it i$ 
very small ; I recollect furnishing the catalogue. — 
Mercury, I will tell you the truth. When I was 
young, my mother (as arrant a gossip as ever 
breathed) related to me a great number of stories: 
And as in those days people coiild not read or 
write, I had no better authority for what I re- 
corded : but after letters were found out, and now 
since the noble invention of printing, — why do 
you think. Mercury, any one would dare to tell 
lies in print? 

Mercury. — Sometimes perhaps. I have seen a 
splendid victory in the gazette of one country 
dwindle into an honourable retreat in that of an- 
other. 

Clio. — In newspapers, very possibly : but with 
regard to myself, when I have time to consider 
and lay things together, I assure you you may 
depend upon me. — ^Whom have we in that group 
which I see indistinctly in a sort of twilight? 

Mercury. — Very renowned personages ; Ninus, 
Sesostris, Semiramis, Cheops who built the largest 
pyramid. 

Clio. — If Cheops built the largest pyramid, peo- 
ple are welcome to inquire about him at the spot, 
— room must be made. As to Semiramis, tell her 
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her place shall be filled up by an empress atid a 
conqueror from the shores of the wintry Baltic. ^ 

Mercury. — The renowned Cyrus is approach- 
ing with a look of confidence, for he is introduced 
by a favourite of yours, the elegant Xenophoa. 

Clio. — Is that Cyrus ? Pray desir^ him to tak« 
off that dress which Xenophon has given him; 
truly I took him for a Greek philosopher. I i^jxcj 
<jueen Tomyris would scarcely recognise him. 

Mercury. — Aspasia hopes, for the honour of 
h^r sex, that she shall continue to occupy a place 
among those you celebrate. 

C/io.— Tell the mistress of Pericles we can 
spare her without inconvenience : many ladie^ 
are to be found in modern times who possess her 
eloquence and her talents^ t^ith the modesty of a 
vestal ; and should a more perfect likeness be re- 
quired, modern times may furnish that also. 

Mercury. — Here are two figures who approach 
you with a very dignified air. 

Solon and Lycurgus.—^W^ present cmrselves, 
divine Clio, with confidence. We have no fear 
that you should strike from your roll the lawgivers 
of Athens and Sparta. 

Clio. — Most assuredly not. Yet I must iiiform 
you that a name higher thai;^ either of yours, aad 
a constitution more perfect, is to be found in a 
vast continent, of the very existence of which you 
had not the least suspicion. 

Mercury. — I see approaching a person of a ne- 
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hie and spirited ^r, if he did not hol4 hi^ head*^ 
a little on one side as if his necl^ were ^'Wry. 
. Af^^and€r.--^C\io, I need not intrq>duee my^ 
self; I am, as you well know, the soil of Jupiter, 
Ammon, and my arms have reached even to tilie 
remote shore of the Indus. 

C/i<9,^^Pray hum your geneq.logy ; a^d for th^ 
r^st, su0er me to ipform you thM the river I^d^sh 
and the whole peninsula which you sc$a*cely di&^ 
covered, with sixty millions of inhahitants, is taA 
this moment subject to the dominion of a few^ 
merchants in a remote island of the Norther^ 
Ocean, the very name of which never reached 
your ears» 

Mercury. — Here is Empedoeles, who threw 
himself into ^tpa merely to be placed upon your 
roll ; and Calanus, who mounted his funeral pile 
before Alexander, from the same motive* 

CVi(?.-r-They have bee^ remembered long eno]iigh 
in all reason : their plaices may be supplied by 
the two next madmen who shall throw themselve$ 
pqider the wheels of the chariot pf Jaggernaut, — 
fanatics are the growth of every age. 
' Mercury. — ^-Here is a ghost preparing to ad- 
dress you with a very selfrsufiicient ait : hi|S tob^ 
^ embroidered with flower-de-luces. 

Louis XIV.-^l am persuaded, Clio, you will rer 
cognise the immortal man. I have always been a 
friend and patron of the Musrcs ; my actions are 
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well known ; all Europe ba^ resounded with liijr 
name, — the terror of other countries, the glory of 
my own : I am well assured you are hot going- to 
strike me off. 

Clio, — ^To strike you off? certainly not; but ta 
place you many degrees lower in the list ; to re- 
duce you from a sun, your favourite emblem, to 
a star in the galaxy. My sisters have certainly 
been partial to you : you bought their favour 
with — how many livres a year? not mtich more 
than a London bookseller will give for a quarta 
poem. But me you cannot bribe. 

Louis. — But, Clio, you have yourself recorded 
my exploits ; — the passage of the Rhine, Namiif, 
Flanders, Franche Comte. 

Clio. — O Louis, if you could but guess the ex- 
tent of the present French empire ; — but no, it 
could never enter into your imagination. 

Louis. — I rejoice at what you say ; I rejoice 
that my posterity have followed my steps, and 
improved upon my glory. 

Clio.' — ^Your posterity have had nothing to do 
with it. 

Louis. — Remember too the urbanity of my 
character, how hospitably I received the unfortu- 
nate James of England, — England, the nattiral 
enemy of France. 

Clio. — Your hospitality has been well return- 
ed. Your descendants, driven from their thrones, 
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are at this moment supported by the bounty of 
the nation and king of England. 

Louis-. — O Clio, what is it that you tell me ! 
let me hide my diminished head in the deepest 
umbrage of the grove ; let me seek out my dear 
Maintenon, and tell my beads with her till I for- 
get that I have been either praised or feared. 

Clio. — Comfort yourself, however ; your name,' 
like the red letter which marks tli6 holiday, though' 
insignificant in itself, shall still enjoy the honour 
of designating the age of taste and literature. 

Mercury. — Here is a whole crowd coming, 
Clio^ I can scarcely kefep them off with my wand : 
they have all got notice of your intentions, and 
the infernal regions are quite in an uproar, — what 
is to be done ? 

Clio. — I cannot tell ; the numbers distract me: 
to examine their pretensions one by one is im-* 
possible ; I must strike off half of them at a ven- 
ture: the rest must make room, — they must crowd j 
they must fall into the back-grotind ; and where 
I used to write a name all in capitals with let- 
ters of gold illuminated, I must put it in small 
pica. I do assure you. Mercury, I cannot stand 
the fatigue I undergo, much longer. I am not 
provided, as you very well know, with either cha- 
riot or wings, and I am expected to be in all 
parts of the globe at once. In the good old times 
my business lay almost entirely between the Hel- 
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tespont and the Pillars of Heroules, with some- 
times an excursion to the mouths (then seven) of 
the Nile, or the banks of the Euphrates. But now 
I am required to be in a hundred places at 
once ; I am called from Jena to Austerlitz, from- 
Cape Trafalgar to Aboukir, and from this Tb»m^« 
to the Ganges and Bur^mpooter; besides a whole 
continent, a world by itself, fresh and vigorous, 
which I foresee will find me abuoda^ce of eua- 
ployment 

Mercury. — ^Truly I believe so; I am afraid the 
old leaven is working in the new world, 

Clia. — I am puzzled at this moment how to 
give the account, which always is expected of me,^ 
of the august goverei^s of Europe. r 

Mercury. — How so ? 

C//o.-— I do not know where to find them ; they 
are most of them upon their travels^ 

Mercury. — You must have been very much 
employed in the French revolution. 
. Clio*' — Continually; the actors m the scene 3UC^ 
ceeded one another with such rapidity, that the 
hero of today was forgotten on the morrow, 
Necker, Mirabeau, Pumourier, La Fayette, ap* 
peared successively like pictures in a magic lai^ 
tbern; — ^shown for a moment and then withdriawn > 
and now the space is filled by one tremendous 
gigantic figure, that throws his broad shadow over 
Jiajf the globe. 
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Mercury. — The ambition of Napoleofai has ihr 
deed procured you much employment. * 

C/io.--^Employment ! There is not a goddesi 
so haiBssed as I am ; my sister^ lead quite idle 
liyes in comparison. Melpomene has in a mati-^ 
Bter slept, through the last half-^jentury, except 
if hen now and then she dictated to a certain 
favourite nymph. Urania, indeed, has employed 
herself With Hersehel in counting the stars ; but 
her task is less than mine. Here am I expected 
to calculate how many hundred thousands of ra^ 
tional beings cut one another s throats at Austere 
litz, and to take the tale of two hundred atid 
thirteen thousand human bodies and ninety-fivd 
thousand horses, that lie stiff, frozen and unburied 
cm the banlsS of the Berecina;*— and do you thinJki 
Mercuryj tiiis can be a pleasant employment?; 
* Mefcun/.'^l have had a great increase of eirir 
ployment myself lately, on account of the multi^ 
tad^ of shades I have been obliged to convey; 
and' poor old Charon is almost laid up with the 
Th^Tuatisin : we iised to have a holiday compa^ 
iPativdy during the winter months ; but of lat(§, 
winter and summer I have observed are much 
alike to heroes. 

C/Sra,-^I wish to Jupiter I could resign my 
lofiice ! Soa of Maia, I declare to you I am 
^iick of the horrors I record ; I am sick of man^ 
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kind. For above these three thousand years 
have I been warning them and reading lessons to 
them, and they will not mend : Robespierre was 
as cruel as Sylla, and Napoleon has no more mo- 
deration than Pyrrhus. The human frame, of cu-t 
rious texture, delicately formed, feeling, and irri- 
table by the least annoyance, with face erect and 
animated with Promethean fire, they wound, jthey 
lacerate, they mutilate with most perverted inge* 
nuity. — I will go and record the actions of the 
tigers of Africa; in them such fierceness is na- 
tural — Nay, the human race will be extermi- 
nated if this work of destruction goes on much 
longer. 

Mercury. — With regard to that matter, Clio, I 
can set your heart at rest. A great philosopiher 
has lately discovered that the world is in imminent 
danger of being over-peopled, and that if twenty 
or forty thousand men could not be persuaded 
every now and then to stand and be shot at, we 
should be forced to eat one another. This disco- 
very has had a wonderful effect in quieting ten- 
der consciences. The calculation is very simple, 
any schoolboy will explain it to you. 

Clio. — O what a number of fertile plains and 
green savannahs, and tracts covered with trees of 
beautiful foliage, have never yet been pressed by 
human footsteps ! My friend Swift's project of eatr 
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ing children was not so cruel as these bloody and 
lavish sacrifices to Mars, the most savage of all 
the gods. 

Mercury. — You forget yourself, Clio ; Mars is 
not worshiped now in Christian Europe. 

Clio, — By Jupiter but he is ! Have I not seen 
the bloody and torn banners, with martial music 
and military procession, brought into the temple, — 
and whose temple, thinkest thou ? and to whom 
have thanks been given on both sides, amidst 
smoking towns and waited fields, after the. de- 
Istruction of man and devastation of the fair face of 
nature ! — And Mercury, god of wealth and frauds, 
you have your temple too, though your name is 
not inscribed there. 

Mercury. — I am afraid men will always love 
wealth. 

Clio.^ — O if I had to record only such pure 
names as a Washington or a Howard ! 

Mercury. — It would be very gratifying, cer- 
tainly; but then, Clio, you would have very little 
to do, and might almost as well burn your roll. 



KNOWLEDGE AND HER DAUGHTER 

A FABLE. 



ICyowLEDGE, the daughter of Jupiter, descended 
from the skies to visit man. She found him naked 
and helpless, living ^n the spontaneous fruits of 
the earth, and little superior to the ox that gvsczeA 
,beside him. She clothed and fed him ; she built 
>^him palaces ; she showed him the hidden riches 
of the earth, and pointed with her finger ithe 
:caurse^ of the stars as they rose aiid set in the ho- 
rizon. Man became rich with her gifts, and ac- 
jcomplished from her conversation. In prodess of 
time Knowledge became acquainted with the 
schools of the philosophers; and being much 
itaken with their theories and their conversatinil, 
she married one of them. They had many beau- 
tiful and healthy children ; but among the rest 
was a daughter of a diflferent complexion from all 
the rest, whose name was Doubt. She grew up 
under many disadvantages ; she had a great he- 
sitation in her speech ; a cast in her eye, which, 
however, was keen and piercing; and was subject 
to nervous tremblings. Her mother saw her with 
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dislike : but her father, who was of the sect of 
the Pyrrhonists, cherished and taught her logic, 
in which she made a great progress. The Muse 
of History was much troubled with her intrusions : 
she would tear out whole leaves, and blot over 
many pages of her favourite works. With the 
divines her depredations were still worse : she 
was forbidden to enter a church; notwithstanding 
which, she would slip in under the surplice, and 
spend her time in making mouths at the priest 
If she got at a library, she destroyed or blotted 
over the most valuable manuscripts. A most un- 
dutiful child ; she was never better pleased than 
when she could unexpectedly trip up her mother's 
heels, or expose a rent or an unseemly patch in 
her flowing and ample garment. With mathe- 
maticians she never meddled; but in all other 
systems of knowledge she intruded herself, and 
her breath diffused a mist over the page which 
often left it scarcely legible. Her mother at length 
said to her, " Thou art my child, and I know it 
is decreed that while I tread this earth thou must 
accompany my footsteps ; but thou art mortal, I 
am immortal; and there will come a time when I 
shall be freed from thy intrusion, and shall pursue 
my glorious track from star to star, and from sy- 
stem to system, without impediment and without 
check." 
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Gentlemen, 

Had the question of yesterday been decided in 
a manner more favourable to our wishes, which 
however the previous intimations of your temper 
in the business left us little room to expect, we 
should have addressed our thanks to you on the 
occasion. As it is, we address to you our thanks 
for much casual light thrown upon the subject^ 
and for many incidental testimonies of your es- 
teem (whether voluntary or involuntary we will 
not stop to examine) which in the course of this 
discussion yau have favoured us with. We thank 
you for the compliment paid the dissenters, wheii 
you suppose that the moment they are eligible to 
places of power and profit, all such places will at 
once be filled with them. Not content with con* 
founding, by an artful sophism, the right of eli-^ 
gibility with the right to oflices, you again con- 
found that right with the probable fact, and theri 
argue accordingly. Is the Test Act, your boast- 
ed bulwark, of equal necessity with the dykes in 

2 a 2 
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Holland ; and do we wait, like an impetuous sea, 
to rush in and overwhelm the land? Our preten- 
sions, gentlemen, are far humbler. We had not 
the presumption to imagine that, inconsiderable 
as we are in numbers, compared to the established 
church ; inferior too in fortune and influence ; 
labouring, as we do, under the frown of the court, 
and the anathema of the orthodox; we should 
make our way so readily into the secret recesses 
of royal favour ; and of a sudden, like the frogs 
of Egypt, swarm about your bams, and under 
your canopies, and in your kneading troughs, 
and in the chamber of the king. We rather 
wished this act as the removal of a stio^ma than 
the possession of a certain advantage, and we 
might have been cheaply pleased with the ac- 
knowledgement of the right, though we had never 
been fortunate enough to enjoy the emolunient. 

Another compliment for which we offer our 
acknowledgments maybe extracted from the great 
ferment which has been raised by thid business 
all over the country. What stir and movement 
has it occasioned among the different orders of 
men ! How quick the alarm has been taken, and 
sounded from the church to the senate, and from 
the press to the people; while fears and fore- 
bodings were communicated/like an electric shock \ 
The old cry of " The church is in danger" has 
again been made to vibrate in our ears. Here too, if 
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we gave way to impressions of vanity^ we might 
suppose ourselves of much greater importance in 
the political scale than our numbers and situation 
seem to indicate. It shows at least we are feared^ 
which to some minds would be the next grateful 
thing to being beloved. We, indeed, should only 
wish for the latter ; nor should we have ventured 
to suppose, bat from the information you have 
given us, that your Church was so weak. Whatl 
fenced and guarded as she is with her exclusive 
privileges and rich emoluments, . stately with her 
learned halls and endowed coUeores, with all the 
attraction of her wealth, and the thunder of hei* 
censures ; all that the orator calls " the majesty of 
the church " about her, — and does she, resting in 
security under the broad buckler of the state^ 
does she tremble at the naked and unarmed sec- 
tary ? him, whose early connexions and phrase un^ 
couth, and unpopular opinions, set him at distance 
from the means of advancement ; him, who in the 
intercourses of neighbourhood and common life, 
like new settlers, finds it necessary to clear the 
ground before him, and is ever obliged to root up 
a prejudice before he can plant affection ? He is 
not of the world, gentlemen; and the world loveth 
her own. All that distinguishes him from other 
men to common observation, operates in his dis- 
favour. His very advocates, while they plead his 
cause, are ready to blush for their client; and in. 
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justice to their own character think it necessary 
to disclaim all knowledge of his obscure tenets. 
And is it from his hand you expect the demolition 
of so massy an edifice? Does the simple remoyal 
of the T^st Act involve its destruction ? These 
were not our thoughts. We had too much re* 
verence for your establishment to imagine that 
the structure was so loosely put together, or so 
much shaken by years, as that the removal of so 
slight a pin should endanger the whole fabric— 
or is the Test Act the talisman which holds it to- 
gether, that, when it is broken, the whole must 
fall to pieces like th€ magic palace of an en- 
chanter? Surely no species of regular architec- 
ture can depend upon so slight a support.-^ 

After all what is it we have asked ? to share 

in the rich benefices of the established church ? 
to have the gates of her schools and universities 
thrown open to us ? No : let her keep her golden 
prebends, her scarfs, her lawn, her mitres. Let 
her dignitaries be still associated to the honours 
of legislation ; and in our courts of executive jus- 
tice, let her inquisitorial tribunals continue to 
thwart the spirit of a free constitution by a hete- 
rogeneous mixture of priestly jurisdiction. Let 
her still gather into bams, though she neither 
sows nor reaps. We desire not to share in her 
good things. We know it is the children's bl^ead, 
which must not be given to dogs. But having 
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tiiese good tilings^ we could wish to heaf her ssj 
with the generous spirit of Esau, *^ I have enough, 
my brother." -We could wish to be considered as 
^ildren of the state, though we are not so of the 
church. She must excuse us if we look upon the 
alliance betwe^ her and the state as an ill-assorted 
vnion, and herself as a mother-in-law who, with 
the too frequent arts of that relation, is ever eur 
deavouring to prejudice the state, the common 
father of us all, against apart of his offsprings for 
the sake of appropriating a larger portion to her 
own children. We daim no share in the dowry 
of her who is not our mother, but we may be par- 
doned for thinking it hard to be deprived of the 
inheritance of our father^ 

But it is objected to us that we have sinned in 
the manner of making our request, we have 
brought it forward as a claim instead of asking it 
as a favour. We should have sued, dnd crept, 
and bumbled ourselves. Our preachers and our 
writers should not have dared to express the 
rfana glow of honest sentiment, or even in a fo- 
reign country glance at the downfall of a haughty 
aristocracy. As we were suppliants, we should 
have behaved like suppliants, and liien perhaps 
■■ ' ^No, gentlemen, we wish to have it under- 
stood that we do claim it as a right, it loses 
0f^rwise half its value. We claim it aiinten, 
we claim it as citizens, we claim it as good sub^ 
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jects. We are not conscious of having brought 
the disqualification upon ourselves by a failure 
in any of these characters. 

But we already enjoy a complete toleration—^ 
It is time/ so near the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tuiy, it is surely time to speak with precision, and 
to call things by their proper names. What you 
•call toleration, we call the exercise of a natural 
and inalienable right. We do not copceive it to 
'be toleration, first to strip a man of all his dearest 
rights, and then to give him back a part ; or even 
if it were the whole. You tolerate us in worship- 
ing God according to our consciences — and why 
not tolerate a man in the use of his limbs, in the 
disposal of his private property, the contracting 
his domestic engagements, or any other the most 
acknowledged privileges of humanity ? It is not 
to these things that the word toleration is applied 
.with propriety. It is applied, where from lenity 
or prudence we forbear doing all which in justice 
we might do. It is the bearing with what is con- 
-fessedly an evil, for the sake of some good with 
which it is connected. It is the christian virtue 
of long-suffering ; it is the political virtue . of 
^adapting measures to times and seasons and :«i- 
tuations. Abuses are tolerated, when they are so 
interwoven with the texture of the piece, that the 
operation of removing them becomes too delicate 
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-and hazardous. Unjust claims are tolerated, when 
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they are complied with for the sake of peace and 
conscience. The failings and imperfections of 
^hose characters in which there appears an evi- 
dent preponderapcy of virtue, are tolerated . These 
are the proper objects of toleration, these exercise 
the patience of the christian and the prudence of 
the statesman ; but if there be a power that ad- 
vances pretensions which we think unfounded in 
reason or scripture, that exercises an empire within 
an empire, and claims submission from those na- 
turally her equals ; and if we, from a spirit of 
brotherly charity, and just deference to public 
opinion, and a salutary dread of innovation, ac- 
quiesce in these pretensions ; let her at least be 
told that the virtue of forbearance should be trans- 
ferred^ and that it is we who tolerate her, not she 
who tolerates us. 

But this it is again imputed to us is no contest 
for religious liberty, but a contest for power, and 
place^and influence. We want civil offices— 
And why should citizens not aspire to civil of- 
fices I Why should not the fair field of generous 
competition be freely opened to everyone? A 
contention for power — It is not a contention for 
power between churchmen and dissenters, nor is 
it as dissenters we wish to enter the lists; vre 
•wish to bury every name of distinction in the 
common appellation of citizen. We wish not the 
mame of dissenter to be pronounced, except in oar 
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theological researches and religious assembliecr. 
It is you, who by considering us as aliens, make 
us so. It is you who force us to make our disr 
sent a prominent feature in our character. It is 
you who give relief, and cause to come out upon 
the canvass what we modestly wished to have 
shaded over, and thrown into the back-ground. 
If we are a party, remember it is you who force 
us to be so. We should have sought places of 
trust — by no unfair, unconstitutional methods 
should we have sought them, but in the open and 
honourable rivalship of virtuous emulation; by 
trying to deserve well of our king and our country: 
Our attachment to both is well known. 

Perhaps, however, we have all this while mis- 
taken the matter, and what we have taken for 
bigotry and a narrow-minded spirit is after all 
only an affair of calculation and arithmetic. Our 
fellow-subjects remember the homely proverb, 
" the fewer the better cheer," and, very naturally, 
are glad to see the number of candidates lessened 
for the advantages they are themselves striving 
after. If so, we ask their excuse, their conduct 
is quite simple ; and if, from the number of con- 
currents, government were to strike out all above 
or under five feet high, or all whose birthdays 
happened before the summer solstice, or, by any 
other mode of distinction equally arbitrary and 
whimsical, were to reduce the number of their 
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rivals, they w6uld be equally pleased, and equally 
unwilling to admit an alteration. We are a mer* 
cantile people, accustomed to consider chances, 
and we can easily perceive that in the lottery of 
life, if a certain proportion are by some means or 
other excluded from a prize, the adventure is ex* 
actly so much the better for the remainder. If 
this indeed be the case, as I suspect it may, we 
have been accusing you wrongfully. Your con- 
duct is founded upon principles as sure and un- 
varying as mathematical truths; and all further 
discussion is needless. We drop the argument 
at once. Men have now and then been reasoned 
out of their prejudices, but it were a hopeless at- 
tempt to reason them out of their interest 

We likewise beg leave to apologize to those of 
the clergy whom we have unwillingly offended 
by endeavouring to include them as parties in our 
cause. " Pricked to it by foolish honesty and 
love," we thought that what appeared so grievous 
to us could not be very pleasant to them: but we 
are convinced of our mistake, and sorry for our 
oflSciousness. We own it, sirs, it was a fond 
imagination that because we should have felt un- 
easy under the obligation imposed upon you, it 
should have the same effect upon yourselves. It 
was weak to impute to you an idle delicacy of 
conscience, which perhaps can only be preserved 
at a distance from the splendid scenes which yoil 
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liave continually in prospect Bat you will par^ 
don: us. We did not consider the force of early 
discipline over the mind. We. are not accustomed 
io those salvos, and glosses, and accommodating 
modes of reasoning with which you have been 
long familiarized. You have the happy art of 
making easy to yourselves greater things than 
this. You are regularly disciplined troops, and 
understand every nice manoeuvre and dexterous 
evolution which the nature of the ground miay re- 
quire. We are like an unbroken horse ; hard- 
mouthed, and apt to start at shadows* Our coJi<^ 
duct towards you in this particular we acknow* 
ledge may fairly provoke a smile at our simplicity * 
Besides, upon reflection, what should you: startle 
at ? The mixture of secular and religious concerns 
cannot to you appear extraordinary ; and in truth 
nothing is more reasonable than that, as the state 
has been drawn in to the aggrandizement of your 
church, your church should in return make itself 
subservient to the convenience of the state. If 
we are wise, we shall never again make ourselves 
tineasy about your share of the grievance. 
V But we were enumerating our obligations to 
you, gentlemen, who have thwarted our request; 
and we must take the liberty to inform you that 
if it be any object of our ambition to exist and at- 
tract notice as a separate body, you have done us^ 
Ae greatest service in the world. What we de- 
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sired, by blending us with the common mass of 
citizens, would have sunk our relative importance, 
and consigned our discussions to oblivion. You 
have refused us ; and by so doing, you keep us 
under the eye of the public, in the interesting 
point of view of men who suffer under a depriva* 
tion of their rights. You have set a mark of se- 
paration upon us, and it is not in our power to 
take it oflF; but it is in our power to determine 
whether it 5hall be a disgraceful stigma or an 
honourable distinction. If, by the continued 
peaceableness of our demeanour, and the superior 
sobriety of our conversation, — -a sobriety for which 
we have not yet quite ceased to be distinguished ; 
if, by our attention to literature, and that ardent 
love of liberty which you are pretty ready to al- 
low us, we deserve esteem, we shall enjoy it. If 
our rising seminaries should excel in wholesome 
discipline and regularity, if they should be school 
of morality, and yours, unhappily, should be cor- 
rupted into schools of immorality, you will entrust 
us with the education of your youth, when the 
parent, trembling at the profligacy of the times^ 
wishes to preserve the blooming and ingenuous 
child from the degrading taint of early licentious- 
ness. If our writers are solid, elegant, or nervous, 
you will read our books and imbibe our senti- 
ments, and even your preachers will not disdain, 
occasionally, to illustrate our morality. If we en-^ 
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lighteD the world by philosophical discoren^ 
you will pay the involuntary homage due to p< 
nius, and boast of our names when, amongst fa^ 
reign societies, you are inclined to do creditli 
your country. If your restraints operate towiidi 
keeping us in that middle rank of life where »' 
dustry and virtue most abound, we shall hafeAe' 
honour to count ourselves among* that class of dtt; 
community which has ever been the source flf 
manners, of population, and of wealth. If ivtf 
seek for fortune in that track which you have kft 
most open to us, we shall increase your comanBh 
cial importance. If, in short, we render oursdnf 
worthy of respect, you cannot hinder us firoa 
being respected — you cannot help respecting vd 
—and in spite of all names of opprobrious sepi*' 
ration, we shall be bound together by mutual- 
esteem and the mutual reciprocation of giood of- 
fices. 

One good office we shall most probably do yoo' 
is rather an invidious one, and seldom meets with 
thanks. By laying us under. such a marked dia^' 
qualification, you have rendered us — we hope not 
uncandid— we hope not disaffected — May die 
God of love and charity preserve us from all such 
acrimonious dispositions ! But you certainly havei 
as far as in you lies, rendered us quick-sighted; 
to encroachment and abuses of all kinds. We 
have the feelings of men ; and though we should 
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h be very blameable to suffer ourselves to be biassed 
^ by any private hardships^ and hope tbat^ as a 
\t body, we never shall, yet this you will consider, 
I that we have at least no bias on the other side. 
I We have no favours to blind us, no golden pad- 
lock on our tongues, and therefore it is probable 
enough, that, if cause is given, we shall cry aloud 
and spare not. But in this you have done your- 
. selves no disservice. It is perfectly agreeable to 
the jealous spirit of a free constitution that there 
should be some who will season the mass with the 
wholesome spirit of opposition. Without a little 
of that bitter leaven there is great danger of its 
being corrupted. 

With regard to ourselves, you have by your 
late determination given perhaps a salutary, 
perhaps a seasonable check to that spirit of world-r 
liness, which of late has gained but too much 
ground amongst us. Before you — before the 
world— we have a right to bear the brow erect, 
to talk of rights and services ; but there is a place 
and a presence where it will become us to make 
no boast. We, as well as you, are infected. We, 
as well as you, have breathed in the universal 
contagion : a contagion more noxious, and more 
difficult to escape, than that which on the plains 
of Cherson has just swept from the world the 
ihartyr of humanity. The contagion of selfish 
inBifierence and fashionable manners has seized 
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lis ; and our languishing virtue feels the debili-^ 
tating influence. If you were more conversant ill 
our assemblies than your prejudices will permit 
you to be, you would see indiflference, where you 
fancy there is an over proportion of zeal : you 
would see principles giving way, and families 
melting into the bosom of the church under the 
warm influence of prosperity. You would see 
that establishments, without calling coercive mea« 
sures to their aid, possess attraction enough se-^ 
Verely to try the virtue and steadiness of those who 
separate from them. You need not strew thorns, 
or put bars across our path ; your golden applet 
are sufficient to make us turn out of the way. 
Believe me, gentlemen, you do not know us suffi- 
ciently to aim your censure where we should be 
most vulnerable. 

Nor need you apprehend from us the slightest 
danger to your own establishment. If you will 
needs have it that it is in danger, we wish ybu to 
be aware that the danger arises from among your- 
selves. If ever your creeds and formularies become 
a& grievous to the generality of your clergy as they 
already are to many delicate and thinking minds 
amongst them; if ever any material articles of 
your professed belief should be generally disbe- 
lieved, or that order which has been accustomed 
to supply faithful pastors and learned inquirer* 
after truth should become a burden upon a gene- 
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rous public, the cry for reformation would then 
be loud and prevailing. It would be heard. Doc- 
trines ivhich will not stand the test of argument 
and reason will not always be believed; and 
when they have ceased to be generally believed, 
they will not long be articles of belief. If, there- 
fore, there is any weak place in your system, any 
thing which you are obliged to gloss over and 
touch with a tender hand, any thing which shrinks 
at investigation— look ye to it, its extinction is 
not far off. Doubts and difficulties, that arise 
first amongst the learned, will not stop there ; — 
they inevitably spread downwards from class to 
class: and if the people should ever find that 
your articles are generally subscribed as articles 
of peace, they will be apt to remember that they 
are article of expense too. If all the dissenters 
in the kingdom, still believing as dissenters do, 
were this moment, in order to avoid the reproach 
jof schism, to enter the pale of your church, they 
would do you mischief; they would hasten its 
decline: and if all who in their hearts dissent 
from your professions of faith were to cease makitig 
them, and throw themselves amongst the dis- 
senters, you would stand the firmer for it. Your 
church is in no danger because we are of a diffe- 
rent church; they might stand together to the 
end of time without interference : but it will be 
in great danger whenever it has within itself 
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many who have thrown aside its doctrines, or 
even, who do not embrace them in the simple and 
obvious sense. All the power and policy of man 
cannot continue a system long after its truth has 
ceased to be acknowledged, or an establishment 
long after it has ceased to contribute to utility. 
It is equally vain as to expect to preserve a tree 
whose roots are cut away. It may look as green 
and flourishing as before for a short time; but its 
sentence is passed, its principle of life is gone, 
and death is already within it. If then you think 
the church in danger, be not backward to preserve 
the sound part by sacrificing the decayed. 

To return to ourselves and our feelings on the 
business lately in agitation — ^You will excuse us 
if we do not appear with the air of men baffled 
and disappointed. I Neither do we blush at our 
defeat;— we may blush, indeed, but it is for our 
country: but we lay hold on the consoling per- 
suasion, that reason, truth and liberality must 
finally prevail. We appeal from Philip intoxi- 
cated to Philip jsober. ; We know you- will refuse 
us while you are narrow-minded, but you will 
not always be narrow-minded. You have too 
much light and candour not to have more. We 
will no more attempt to pluck the green unripe 
fruit; We see in you our future friends and bre- 
thren, eager [to confound and blend with ours your 
interests and your affections. . You will grant us all 
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we ask. The only question between us is, whether 
you will do it today ; — tomorrow you certainly 
will. You will even entreat us, if need were, to 
allow you to remove from your country the stigma 
of illiberality. We appeal to the certain, sure 
operation of increasing light and knowledge, 
which it is no more in your power to stop, than 
to repel the tide with your naked hand, or to 
wither with your breath the genial influence of 
vegetation. The spread of that light is in gene- 
ral gradual and imperceptible ; but there are pe- 
riods when its progress is acceler&ted, when it 
seems with a sudden flash to open the firmamept, 
and pour in day at once. Can ye not discern the 
signs of the times ? The minds of men are in 
movement from the Borysthenes to the Atlantic. 
Agitated with new and strong emotions, they 
swell and heave beneath oppression, as the seas 
within the polar circle, when, at the approach of 
spring, they grow impatient to burst their icy 
chains ; when what, but an instant before, seemed 
so firm, — spread for many a dreary league like a 
floor of solid marble, — at once with a tf emendous 
noise gives way, long fissures spread in every di- 
rection, and the air resoiinds with the clash of 
floating fragments, which every hour are broken 
from the mass. The genius of Philosophy is 
walking abroad, and with the touch of Ithuriel's 
spear is trying the establishments of the earth, 
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The various forms of Prejudice, Superstition, and 
Servility start up in their true shapes, which had 
long imposed upon the world under the revered 
semblances of Honour, Faith, and Loyalty. What- 
ever is loose must be shaken, whatever is cor* 
rupted must be lopt away; whatever is not built 
on the broad basis of public utility must be thrown 
to the ground. Obscure murmurs gather, and 
swell into a tempest ; the spirit of Inquiry, like ^ 
severe and searching wind, penetrates every part 
of the great body politic; and whatevei^ is un- 
sound, whatever is infirm, shrinks ^t the visita* 
tion. Liberty, here with the lifted crosier in her 
hand, and the crucifix conspicuous on her breast ; 
there, led by Philosophy, and crowned with the 
civic wreath, animates men to assert their long- 
forgotten rights. With a policy, far more liberal 
iand comprehensive than the boasted establish- 
ments of Greece and Rome, she diflfuses her bless- 
ings to every class of men ; and even extends a 
smile of hope and promise to the poor African^ 
the victim of hard, impenetrable avarice. Man, 
as man, becomes an object of respect. Tenets are 
tt'ansferred from theory to practice. The glowing 
sentiment and the lofty speculation no longer 
serve " but to adorn the pages of a book ;" they 
ure brought home to men's business and bosoms ; 
ttnd, what some centuries ago it was daring but 
to think, and dangerous to express, is noW realized 
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and carried into effect. Systems are analysed 
into their first principles, and principles are fairly 
pursued to their legitimate consequences. The 
enemies of reformation, who palliate what they 
cannot defend, and defer what they dare not re- 
fiise ; who, with Festus, put off to a more conve- 
nient season what, only because it is the present 
season, is inconvenient, stand aghast, and find 
they have no power to put back the important 
hour, when nature is labouring with the birth of 
great events. Can ye not discern — But you do 
discern these signs ; you discern them well, and 
your alarm is apparent. You see a mighty em- 
pire breaking from bondage, and exerting the 
energies of recovered freedom : and England—* 
which was used to glory in being the assertor of 
liberty and refuge of the oppressed^ — England, 
who with generous and respectful sympathy, in 
times not far remote from our own memory, af- 
forded an asylum to so many of the subjects of 
that very empire, when crushed beneath the iron 
rod of persecution ; and, by so doing, circidated 
a livelier abhorrence of tyranny within her own 
veins — England, who has long reproached her 
with being a slave, now censures her for daring 
to be free. England, who has held the torch to 
her, is mortified to see it blaze brighter in her 
hands. England, for whom, and for whose man- 
ners and habits of thinking, that empire has, for 
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some time past, felt even an enthusiastic predilec- 
tion ; and to whom, as a model of laws and go- 
vernment, she looks up with affectionate reve- 
rence — England, nursed at the breast of liberty, 
and breathing the purest spirit of enlightened 
philosophy, views a sister nation with affected 
scorn and real jealousy, and presumes to ask 
whether she yet exists :— Yes, all of her exists 
that is worthy to do so. Her dungeons indeed 
exist no longer, the iron doors are forced, the 
massy walls are thrown down ; and the liberated 
spectres, trembling between joy and horror, may 
now blazon the infernal secrets of their prison- 
house. Her cloistered monks no longer exist, nor 
does the soft heart of sensibility beat behind the 
grate of a convent ; but the best affections of the 
human mind, permitted to flow in their natural 
channel, diffuse their friendly influence over the 
brightening prospect of domestic happiness. No- 
bles, the creatures of kings, exist there no longer : 
but man, the creature of God, exists there. Mil- 
lions of men exist there, who only now truly begin 
to exist, and hail with shouts of grateful accla- 
mation, the better birthday of their country* Go 
on, generous nation, set the world an examplie of 
virtues as you have of talents. Be our model, as 
we have been yours. May the spirit of wisdom, 
the spirit of moderation, the spirit of firmness, 
guide and bless your counsels ! Overcome our 
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wayward perverseness by your steadiness and 
temper. Silence the scoflf of your enemies, and 
the misgiving fears of your timorous well-wishers. 
Xjro on to destroy the empire of prejudices, that 
empire of gigantic shadows, which are only for- 
midable while they are not attacked. Cause to 
succeed to the mad ambition of conquest the 
peaceful industry of commerce, and the simple, 
useful toils of agriculture. Instructed by the ex- 
perience of past centuries, and by many a sad 
and sanguine page in your own histories, may 
you no more attempt to blend what God has made 
separate ; but may religion and civil polity, like 
the two necessary but opposite elements of fire 
and water, each in its province do service to man- 
kind, but never again be forced into discordant 
union. Let the wandering pilgrims of every tribe 
and complexion, who in other lands find only an 
asylum, find with you a country ; and may you 
never seek other proof of the purity of your faith 
than the largeness of your charity. In your man- 
ners, your language, and habits of life, let a manly 
simplicity, becoming the intercourse of equals 
with equals, take the place of overstrained refine- 
ment and adulation. Let public reformation pre- 
pare the way for private. May the abolition of 
domestic tyranny introduce the modest train of 
household virtues, and purer incense be burned 
upon the hallowed altar of conjugal fidelity. Ex- 
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Libit to the world the rare phenomenon of a pa^ 
triot minister, of a philosophic senate. Majr a 
pure and perfect system of legislation proceed 
from their forming hands, free from those irregu- 
larities and abuses, the wear and tear of a consti- 
tution, which in a course of years are necessarily 
accumulated in the best-formed states ; and like 
the new creation in its first gloss and freshness, 
yet free from any taint of corruption, when its 
Maker blessed and called it good. May you never 
lose sight of the great principle you have held 
forth, — the natural equality of men- May you 
never forget that without public spirit there can be 
no liberty ; that without virtue there may be a con- 
. federacy, but cannot be a community. May you, 
and may we, consigning to oblivion every less ge- 
nerous competition, only contest who shall set the 
brightest example to the nations; and may its 
healing influence be diffused, till the reign of 
Peace shall spread 

from shore to shore, 

Till wars shall cease, and slavery be no more. 

Amidst causes of such mighty operation, what 
are we, and what are our petty, peculiar interests? 
Triumph or despondency at the success or failure 
of our plans, would be treason to the large, ex- 
panded, comprehensive wish which embraces the 
general interests of humanity. Here then we fix 
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our foot with undoubting confidence, sure that all 
events are in the hands of Him, who from seem- 
ing evil 

is still educing good ; 

And better thence again, and better still, 
In infinite progression. 

In this hope we look forward to the period when 
the name of Dissenter shall no more be heard of 
than that of Romanist or Episcopalian; when 
nothing shall be venerable but truth, and nothing 

valued but utility. 

A Dissenter, 

March 3, 1790. 
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SINS OF GOVERNMENT, 
Sms OF THE NATION. 



My Brethren, 

We are called upon by high authority to sepa- 
rate, for religious purposes, this portion of our 
common time. The shops are shut; the artisan 
is summoned from his loom, and the husbandman 
from his plough ; the whole nation, in the midst 
of its business, its pleasures, and its pursuits^ 
makes a sudden stop, and wears the semblance, 
at least, of seriousness and concern. It is natural 
for you to inquire. What is the purport of all 
this? — the answer is in the words of my text: 
" Ye stand this daj/y all of yoUy before the face of 
the ZoM"-— Deuteronomy, xxix. 10. You stand 
all of you, that is, you stand here as a nation, and 
you stand for the declared purpose of confessing 
your sins, and humbling yourselves before the 
Supreme Being. . 

Every individual, my brethren, who has a sense 
of religion, and a desire of conforming his conduct 
to its precepts, will frequently retire into himself 
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to discover his faults ; and having discovered, to 
repent of, — and having repented of, to amend them. 
Nations have likewise their faults to repent of, 
their conduct to examine ; and it is therefore no 
less becoming and salutary, that they, from time 
to time, should engage in the same duty. Those 
sins which we have to repent of as individuals, 
belong to such transactions as relate to our pri- 
vate concerns, and are executed by us in our pri- 
vate capacity ; such as buying, selling, the manage- 
ment of our family economy, differences arising 
from jarring interests and interfering claims be- 
tween us and our neighbours, &c. Those sins 
which, as a nation, we have to repent of, belong 
to national acts. 

We act as a nation, when, through the organ of 
the legislative power, which speaks the will of the 
nation, and by means of the executive power 
which does the will of the nation,, we enact laws, 
form alliances, make war or peace, dispose of the 
public money, or do any of those things which 
belong to us in our collective capacity. As, com-- 
paratively, few individuals have any immediate 
share in these public acts, we might be tempted to 
forget the responsibility which attaches to the 
nation at large with regard to them, did not the 
wisdom and piety of the governing powers, by thus 
calling us together on every public emergency, 
remind us that they are all our own acts ; and 
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that, for every violation of integrityj justice, or 
humanity in public affairs, it is incumbent upon 
every one of us to humble himself personally be- 
fore the tribunal of Almighty God. * 

That this is the ti'ue and only rational interpret- 
tation of the solemnities of this day, is evident 
from hence, that we are never enjoined to confess 
the sins of other people ; but our own sins. To 
take upon ourselves the faults of others, savours 
of presumption rather than humility. There would 
be an absurd mockery in pretending to humble 
ourselves before God for misdeeds which we have 
neither committed, nor have any power to amend. 
Those evils which we could not help, and in which 
we have had no share, are subjects of grief indeed, 
but not of remorse. If an oppressive law, or a 
destructive war, were of the nature of a volcano 
or a hurricane, proceeding from causes totally in- 
dependent of our operations,— all we should have 
to do would be to bow our heads in silent sub- 
mission, and to bear their ravages with a manly 
patience. We do not repent of a dangerous dis- 
order or a sickly constitution, because these are 
things which do not depend upon our own efforts. 
If, therefore, the nation at large had nothing to 
do in the aflFairs of the nation, the piety of our 
rulers would have led them to fast and pray by 
themselves alone, without inviting us to concur in 
this salutary work. But we are called upon to 
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repent of national sins, because we can kelp tbenii 
and because we ought to help them. . We are not 
fondly to imagine we can make of kings, or of 
lawgivers, the scapegoats to answer for our follies 
and our crimes-: by .the services of this d^ they 
call upon us to answer for them ; they throw tht 
blame where it ought ultimately to rest ; that is, 
where the power ultimately rests. It were trifling 
with our consciences to endeavour to separate the 
acts of governors sanctioned by tibe nation, from 
the acts of the nation ; for, in every transaction 
the principal is answerable for the conduct of the 
agents he employs to transact it If the m^aim 
that the king can do no wrong throws upon mi- 
nisters the responsibility, because without minia- 
ters no wrong could be done, the same reason 
throws it from them upon the people, without 
whom ministers could do no wrong. 

The language of the Proclamation then may be 
thus interpreted:- — People ! who in your indivi- 
dual capacities are rich and poor, high and low, 
governors and governed, assemble yourselves in 
the unity of your public existence ; rest from your 
ordinary occupations, give a different direction to 
the exercises of your public worship, confess — 
not every man his own sins, but all the sins of all. 
We, your appointed rulers, before we allow our^ 
selves to go on in executing your will in a con- 
juncture so important, force you to make a pause, 
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that you inay be constrained to reflect, that you 
may bring this will, paramount every thing else, 
into the sacred presence of God ; that you may 
there examine it, and see whether it be agreeable 
to his will, and to the eternal obligations of virtue 
and good morals. If not, the guilt be upon your 
own heads ; we disclaim the awful responsibility. 

Supposing that you are now prepared by pro- 
per views of the subject, I shall go on to inves- 
tigate those sins which a nation is most apt to 
be betrayed into, leaving it to each of you to de- 
termine whether, and how far, any one of them 
ought to make a part of our humiliation on this 
day. 

Societies being composed of individuals, the 
faults of societies proceed from the same bad pas- 
sions, the same pride, selfishness, and thirst of 
gain, by which individuals are led to transgress 
the rules of duty ; they require therefore the same 
curb to restrain them, and hence the necessity of 
a national religion. You will probably assert, 
that most nations have one : but, by a national 
religion, I do not mean the burning a few wretches 
twice or thrice in a year in honour of God, nor 
yet the exacting subscription to some obscure te- 
nets, believed by few, and understood by none ; 
nor yet the investing a certain order of men 
dre$ped in a particular habit, with civil privileges 
and secular emolument; — by national religion I 
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ynderstand, the extending to those affairs in which 
we act in common^ and as a body, that regard to 
religion, by which, when we act singly, we all 
profess to be guided. Nothing seems more olvr 
vious; and yet there are men who appear not 
insensible to the rules of morality as they respect 
individuals, and who unaccountably disclaim them 
with respect to nations. They will not cheat their 
opposite neighbour, but they will take a pride in 
overreaching a neighbouring state ; they would 
scorn to foment dissensions in the family of an 
acquaintance, but they will do so by a eommu* 
nity without scruple ; they would not join with a 
gang of housebreakers to plunder a private dwell* 
injg, but they have no principle which prevents 
them from joining with a confederacy of princes 
to plunder a province. As private individuals, 
they think it right to pass by little injuries, but as 
a people they think they cannot carry too high 
a principle of proud defiance and sanjguinary re- 
venge. This sufficiently shows, that whatever 
rule they may acknowledge for their private con* 
duct, they have nothing that can be properly 
called national religion; and indeed, it is v6ry 
much to be suspected, that their religion in th€l 
former case is very much assisted by the co»* 
templation of those pains and penalties which 
society has provided against the crimes of indi- 
tiduals. But the united will of a whole people 
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cannot make wrong right, or sanction one act of 
rapacity, injustice, or breach of faith. The first 
principle, therefore, we must lay down is, that we 
are to submit our public conduct to the same rulea 
by which we are to regulate our private actions : 
a nation that does this is, as a nation, religious ; 
a nation that does it not, though it should fast, 
and pray, and wear sackcloth, and pay tithes, and 
build churches, is, as a nation, profligate and un- 
principled. 

The vices of nations may be divided into those 
which relate to their own internal proceedings, ot 
to their relations with other states. With regard 
tp the first, the causes for humiliation are various. 
Many nations are guilty of the crime of permitting 
oppressive laws and bad governments to remain 
aniiongst them, by which the poor are crushed, 
aaid the lives of the innocent are laid at the mercy 
of tvidked and arbitrary men. This is a national 
sin of the deepest dye^ as it involves in it most 
others. It is painful to reflect how many atrocious 
governments there are in the world; and how 
litllie even they who enjoy good ones seen> to un- 
derstand their true nature. We are apt to speak 
of the happiness of living under a mild govern- 
ment, as if it were like the happiness of living 
under an indulgent climate ; and when we thank 
Grbd for it, we rank it with the blessings of the 
air and of the soil ; whereas we ought to thank 
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God for the wisdom and virtue of living under a 
good government ; for a good government is the 
first of national duties. It is indeed a happiness, 
and one which demands our most grateful thanks, 
to be born under one which spares us the trouble 
and hazard of changing it: but a people bom 
under a good government will probably .not die 
under one, if they conceive of it as of an indolent 
and passive happiness, to be left for its preserva- 
tion to fortunate conjunctures, and the floating 
and vairiable chances of incalculable events ;— our 
second duty is to keep it good. 

We shall not be able to fulfil either of these 
duties, except we cultivate in our hearts the re- 
quisite dispositions. One of the most fruitful 
sources of evil in the transaction of national affairs 
is a spirit of insubordination. Without a quiet 
subordination to lawful authority, peace, order, 
and the ends of good government, can never be 
attained. To fix this subordination on its proper 
basis, it is only necessary to establish in our 
minds this plain principle, — that the will of the 
minority should evqr yield to that of the majori^. 
By this simple axiom, founded on those common 
principles of justice which all men understand, 
the largest society may be held together with 
equal ease as the smallest, provided only some 
well-contrived and orderly method be established 
for ascertaining that will. It is the immediate 
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extinction of all faction, sedition, and tyranny. 
It supersedes the necessity of governing by sy- 
stems of blinding or terrifying the peoplie. It puts 
an end equally to the cabinet cabal, and the 
muffled conspiracy, and occasions every thing to 
go on smoothly, openly, and fairly ; whereas, if 
the minority attempt to impose their will upon 
the majority, so unnatural a state of things 
will not be submitted to without constant strug- 
gles on the one side, and constant jealousies on 
the other. There are two descriptions of men 
who are in danger of forgetting this excellent 
rule ; public functionaries, and reformers. Public 
functionaries, being intrusted with large powers 
for managing the affairs of their fellow-citizens, — 
which management, from the nature of things, 
must necessarily be in the hands of a few, — are 
very apt to confound the executive power with 
the governing will ; they require, therefore, to be 
observed with a wholesome suspicion, and to be 
frequently reminded of the nature and limits of 
their office. Reformers, conceiving of themselves 
as of a more enlightened class than the bulk of 
mankind, are likewise apt to forget the deference 
due to them. Stimulated by newly discovered 
truths, of which they feel the full force, they are 
not willing to wait for the gradual spread of 
knowledge, the subsiding of passion, and the un- 
dermining of prejudices. They too contemn a 
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swinish ^multitude^ and aim at an aristaa:!aey. of 
talents, (t is indeed their business to attack the 
prejudices, and to rectify, if they can, the systems 
of their countrymen, but, in^ the mean time, to 
acquies^^e .in them- It is their business, to .sow 
the se^d, and l0t it jie patiently in the bosom of 
the ground, — perhaps forvageii, — to prepare, not to 
bring about revolutions. The public, its not always 
in the wrong for not giving in to their viewSjiOven 
where jthey have tho appearance of reason; for 
^beir plan^ are often crude and premature, their 
ideas too refined for real life, and infliienced by 
their, owp particular ca^t of thinking : they want 
people to be haj^y their way ;: whereas every one 
must be happy his. own way* Freedom is a good 
thing ;^ but if aJoatioD is not disposed to accept of 
it, it is not tO; be presented to them on the point 
of a bayonet, y : Freedom is. a valuable blessing ; 
bilt if even a nation^ that has enjoyed that bless** 
ing evidently chooses to give it up, the! voice of 
the people ought to prevail: imen of more liberal 
minds should warn them indeed what they are 
about; but having done that, they should ac- 
quiesce. If the established Teligion, in any coun- 
try^ is absurd and superstitious in the eyes of 
thinking men, so long as it is the religion of the 
generality it ought to prevail, and the minori^ 
shouM not even wish to supplant it. The endea- 
vouring to overthrow any system before it is given 
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up by the majority is faction ; the endeavouring 
to keep it after it is given up by them is tyranny; 
both are equally wrong, and both proceed from 
the same cause, — the want of a principle of due 
subordination. 

• If we find reason to be satisfied with the ge^ 
neral sketch and outline of government, and with 
that basis of subordination on which we have 
placed it, it becomes us next to examine, whether 
the filling up of the plan be equally unexception- 
able. Our laws, are they mild, equal, and per- 
spicuous ; free from burdensome forms and un-^ 
necessary delays ; not a succession of expedients 
growing out of temporary exigences, but a com- 
pact wliole ; not adapted to local prejudices, but 
founded on the broad basis of universal jurispru- 
dence?-— Are they accessible to rich and poor, 
sparing of human blood, calculated rather to check 
and set bounds to the inequality of fortunes than 
to increase them, rather to prevent and reform 
crimes than to punish them ? — If good, are they 
well administered ? — Is the lenity of the laws 
shown in the moderation of the penalties, or in 
the facility of evasion and the frequency of es- 
cape? — -Do we profit from greater degrees of /in- 
struction and longer experience, and from time to 
time clear away the trash and refuse of past ages? 
What all are bound to observe, are they so framed 
as that all may understand ? — Is there any provi- 
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sion for instructing the people in the various ar- 
bitrary obligations that are laid upon thetn, or are 
they supposed to understand them by intuition, 
because thiey are too intricate to be explained me- 
thodically ? — ^Are punishments proportioned to 
crimes, and rewards to services ; or have we two 
sets of officers, the one to do the work, the other 
to be paid without doing it? — Have we any lo- 
custs in the land, any who devour the labours of 
the husbandman without contributing any thing 
to the good of society by their labours of body or 
of mind ? — Is the name of God, and the awful- 
ness of religious sanctions, profaned among us 
by frequent, unnecessary, and ensnaring oaths, 
which lie like stumbling blocks in every path of 
business and preferment, tending to corrupt the 
singleness of truth, and wear away the delicacy 
of conscience ; entangling even the innocence 
and inexperience of children ?— Have we calcu* 
lated the false oaths which, in the space of one 
sun,; the accusing angel has to <;arry up from our 
custom-houses, our various courts, our hustings, 
our offices of taxation, and— from our altars? — 
Are they such as a tear, if we do shed tears on a 
day such as this, will blot out ?•— Have we calcur 
lated the mischief which is done to the ingenuous 
mind, when the virgin dignity of his soul is first 
violated by a falsehood? — Have we calculated 
the wound which is given to the peace of a good 
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man, the thorns that are strewed upon his pillow, 
when, through hard necessity, he complies with 
what his soul abhors ? Have we calculated the 
harm done to the morals of a nation by the es- 
tablished necessity of perjury ? We shall do well, 
being now by the command of our rulers before 
the Lord, to reflect on these things; and if we 
want food for our national penitence, perhaps we 
may here find it. 

Extravagance is a fault, to which nations, as 
well as private persons, are very prone, and the 
consequences to both are exactly similar. If a 
private man lives beyond his income, the conse- 
quence will be loss of independence, disgraceful 
perplexity, and in the end certain ruin. The 
catastrophes of states are slower in ripening, but 
like causes must in the end produce like effects. 
If you are acquainted with any individual, who, 
from inattention to his affairs, misplaced confi- 
dence, foolish law-suits, anticipation of his rents, 
and profusion in his family expenses, has involved 
himself in debts that eat away his income, — what 
would you say to such a one ? Would you not 
tell him, Contract your expenses^ look yourself 
into your affairs ; insist upon exact accounts from 
your steward and bailiffs ; keep no servants for 
mere show and parade ; mind only your own af- 
fairS; and keep at peace with your neighbours ; 
set religiously apart an annual sum for discharging 
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the mortgages on your estate. — If this be good 
advice for one man^ it is good advice for nine 
millions of men. If this individual should per- 
sist iu his. course of imthrifty profusion, saying to 
himself. The ruin will not come in my time; the 
n^isery will not fall upon me; let posterity take 
care of itself ! would you not pronounce him at 
once very weak arid very selfish ? My friends, a 
nation that should pursue the same conduct, 
would be equally reprehensible. 

Pride is a vice in individuals ; it cannot, there- 
fore, be a virtue in that number of individuals 
called a nation. A Uispositioh to prefer to every 
other our own habits of life, our own manage- 
ment, our own systems, to suppose that we are 
admired and looked up to by others — something 
of this perhaps is natural, and may be pardoned 
as a weakness, but it can never be exalted into a 
duty,; it is a disposition we ought to check, and 
not to cultivate : there is neither patriotism nor 
good sense in fostering an extravagant opinion of 
ourselves and our own institutions, in being at^ 
tached even to our faults, because they are ours, 
and because thfey have been ours from generation 
to generation. An exclusive admiration of our- 
selves is generally founded on extreme ignorance, 
and it is not likely to produce any thing of a more 
liberal or better stamp. 

Amongst our national faults, have we any in- 
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stances of cruelty or oppression to repent of ? Can 
we look round from sea to sea, and from east to 
west, and say, that our brother hath not aught 
against us ? If such instances do not exist under 
our impdediate eye, do they exist any where under 
our influence and jurisdiction ? There are some^ 
whose nerves, rather than whose, principles, can- 
not bear cruelty — like other nuisances, they would 
not choose it in sight, but they can be well con- 
tent to know it exists, and that they are indebted 
for it to. the increase of their income, and the 
bixuries of their table. Are there not some* 
darker-coloured children of the same family, over 
whom we assume a hard and unjust controul? 
And have not these our brethren aught against 
\m!l If we suspect they have, would it not become 
us anxiously to inquire into the truth, that we 
may deliver our souk; but if we know it, and 
cannot help knowing it, if such enormities have 
been pressed and forced upon our notice, till they 
are become flat and stale in the public ear, from 
fulness and repetition, and satiety of proof ; and 
if they are still sanctioned by our legislature, de- 
fended by our princes — deep indeed is the colour 
of our guilt. And do we appoint fasts, and make 
pretences to religion? Do we pretend to be 
shocked at the principles or the practices of 
neighbouring nations, and start with affected 
horror at the name of Atheist? Are our con- 
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sciences so tender, and our hearts so hard ? Is it 
possible we should meet as a nation, and know- 
ing ourselves to be guilty of these things, have 
the confidence to implore the blessing of God 
upon our commerce and our colonies : preface 
with prayer our legislative meetings, and then 
deliberate how long we shall continue human sa- 
crifices ? Rather let us 

Never pray more, abandon all remorse. 

Let us lay aside the grimace of hypocrisy, stand 
up- for what we are, and boldly profess, like the 
emperor of old, that every thing is sweet from 
which money is extracted, and that we know 
better than to deprive ourselves of a gain for the 
sake of a fellow-creature. 

I next invite you, my friends, to consider your 
conduct with regard to other states. Different 
communities are neighbours, living together in a 
state of nature ; that is, without any common tri- 
bunal to which they may carry their differences ; 
but they are not the less bound to all the duties 
of neighbours, — to mutual sincerity, justice, and 
kind offices. 

First, to sincerity. It is imagined, I know not 
why, that transactions between states cannot be 
carried on without a great deal of intrigue and 
dissimulation. But I am apt to think the nation 
that should venture to disclaim this narrow and 
crooked policy, and should act and speak with a 
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noble frankness, would lose nothing, by the pro- 
ceeding ; honest intentions will bear to be told in 
plain language : if our views upon each other are 
for our mutual advantage, the whole mystery of 
them may be unfolded without danger; and if 
they are not, they will soon be detected by prac- 
titioners as cunning and dextrous as ourselves. 

Secondly, we are bound to justice — not only 
in executing our engagements, but in cultivating 
a spirit of moderation in our very wishes. Most 
contrary to this is a species of patriotism, which 
consists in inverting the natural course of our 
feelings, in being afraid of our neighbour's pro- 
sperity, and rejoicing at his misfortunes. We 
should be ashamed to say, My neighbour s house 
was burnt down last night, I am glad of it, I shall 
have more custom to my shop. My neighbour, 
thank God, has broken his arm, I shall be sent 
for to attend the families in which he was em- 
ployed;— but we are not ashamed to say, Our 
neighbours are weakening themselves by a cruel 
war, we shall rise upon their ruins. We must 
act in opposition to the peacemakers ; we must 
hinder them from being reconciled, and blow the 
coals of discord, otherwise their commerce will 
revive, and goods may remain in our crammed 
warehouses. Our neighbours have bad laws and 
a weak government : Heaven forbid they should 
change them ! for then they might be more flourish- 
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ing than ourselves. We have tracts of territory 
which we cannot people for ages^ but we inust 
take great care that our neighbour does not get 
any footing there, for he would soon make them 
very useful to him. — Thus do we extend our 
grasping hands from east to west, from pole to 
pole ; and in our selfish monopolizing spirit are 
almost angry that the sun should ripen any pro- 
ductions but for our markets, or the ocean bear 
any vessels but our own upon its broad bosom. 
We are not ashamed to use tliat solecism in terms 
natural enemies; as if nature, and hot out own 
bad passions, made us enemies ; as if that i*elaf ion, 
from which, in private life, flows confidence, af- 
fection, endearing intercourse, were in nations 
only a signal for mutual slaughter ; and we were 
like animals of prey, solitarily ferocious, who look 
with a jealous eye on every rival that intrudes 
within their range of deylBistation— and yet this 
language is heard in a christian country, and 
these detestable maxims veil themselves under 
the semblance of virtue and public spirit. We 
have a golden rule, if we will but apply it : it 
will measure great things as well as small; it 
will measure as true at the Antipodes, or on the 
coast of Guinea, as in our native fields. It is that 
universal standard of weights and measures virhicb 
alone will simplify all business : Do to others, as 
ye would that others should do unto you. 
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There is a notion which has a direct tendency 
to malce us unjust, because it tends to make us 
think God so; I mean the idea which most nar 
tionshave entertained^ that they are the peculiar 
favourites of Heaven. We nourish our pride by 
fondly fancying that we are the only nation for 
whom the providence of God exerts itself; the 
only nation whose form of worship is agreeable 
to hin^; the only nation whom he has endowed 
with a competent share of wisdom to frame wise 
laws and rational governments. Each nation is 
to itself the fleece of Gideon, and drinks exclu- 
sively the dew of science : but as God is no re-^ 
specter of persons, so neither is be of nations; he 
has not, like earthly monarch^) his favourites* 
There is a great deal even in our thanksgivings 
which is exceptionable on this account ;" God, 
we thank thee, that we are not like other nations;" 
— ^yet we freely load ourselves with every degrei^ 
of guilt ; but then we like to consid^ ourselves as 
ft child that is chidden, and others as outcasts. 

When the workings of these bad passions are 
swelled to their height by mutual animosity and 
opposition, war ensues. War is a state in which 
all our feelings and our duties suffer a tptal and 
strange inversion; a state in which. 

Life dies, Death lives, and Nature breeds 
Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things* 

A state in which it becomes our business to hurt 
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and annoy our neighbour by every possible means ; 
instead of cultivating, to destroy ; instead of build- 
ing, to pull down ; instead of peopling, to depo- 
pulate : a state in which we drink the tears, and 
feed upon the misery of our fellow-creat tires. 
Such a state, therefore, requires the extremest ne- 
cessity to justify it ; it ought not to be the com- 
mon and usual state of society. As both parties 
cannot be in the right, there is always an equal 
chance at least, to either of them, of being in the 
wrong ; but as both parties may be to blame, and 
most commonly are, the chance is very great in- 
deed against its being entered into from any ade- 
quate cause ; yet war may be said to be, with re- 
gard to nations, the sin which most easily besets 
them. We, my friends, in common with other 
nations, have much guilt to repent of from this 
cause, and it ought to make a large part of our 
humiliations on this day. When we carry our 
eyes back through the long records of our history, 
we see wars of plunder, wars of conquest, wars 
of religion, wars of pride, wars of succession, 
wars of idle speculation, wars of unjust inter- 
ference ; and hardly among them one war of ne- 
cessary self-defence in any of our essential or very 
important interests. Of late years, indeed, we 
have known none of the calamities of war iti our 
own country but the wasteful expense of it; and 
sitting aloof from those circumstances of personal 
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provocation, which in SMMemeMiire might exciite 
its fury, we have cahnly votail abugkter aiiA 
merchandized destructioa-i^-ao UMk blood mA 
tears for so many rupees, or dd)}ars;.4ir MgsrtlSi 
Our wars have been wars of cool calculating int 
terest, as free from hatred as frpmi love, of mmit 
kind ; the passions which stir the blood have had 
no share in lliem. .We devote a certain number 
of men to perish on land and sea^ and the rest of 
us sleep sound; and, protected in our usual occu? 
pations, talk of the events of war ai^ what- divfer-r 
sifies the flat unifoirmity of life. . . .; 

' We should, therefore, do well to translate this 
word war into language . moi^ intelligible to ual 
When We pay our army and, our nairy estimates, 
let us set down-— so much for killing, so muchfor 
maiming, so much for making widows and oi^ 
phans, fo much.forbringing fLine^n ^.di,. 
trict,. so^much for corruptingoitizens said spbjecitt 
into jspies and traitors,: so; much for ruining in^ 
diistirious tradesmen and making bankrupts {of 
that jspecies of distress at least,^ we canfcmaj^ 
idea),irso much .for letting loose the. dadmobs rbf 
fury rapine and lujst within the fold^<na}tlyateii 
soci^y, and giving to the brutal ferocity of the 
most ferocious, its full scope and> range <^ inved^ 
tion.. We shall by this means know what we 
have paid our money for, wheth^i^e have inadci 
a good bargain, and whether the account id li)£ely 
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to pass— elsewhere. We must take* id too, all 
those concomitant circumstances which make war, 
considered as battle, the least part of itself, pars 
minima mi. We must fix our eyes, not on the 
hero returning with conquest, nor yet on the gal- 
lant officer dying in the bed of honour, — the sub- 
ject of picture and of songj — but on the prii^te 
soldier, forced into the service, exhausted by 
camp^ickness and fatigue ; pale, emaciated, crawl- 
ing to an hospital with the prospect of life, perhaps 
a long life, blasted, useless and suflfering. We 
must think of the uncounted tears of her. wbo 
weeps alone^ because the only being who shared 
her sentiments is taken from her ; no martial, mu- 
sic sounds in unison with her feelings; the long 
day passes, and he returns not. She does i not 
shed her sorrows over his grave, for she has never 
learnt whether he eyer had one. If he had re- 
turned, his exertions would not have been rcr 
membered individually, for he only made a small 
imperceptible part of a human machine, called a 
regiment. We must take in the long sickness, 
which no glory soothes, occasioned by distress of 
mind, anxiety and ruined fortunes. These are 
not fancy-pictures; and if you please to heighten 
them, you can every one of you do it for. your- 
selves. We must take in the consequences, . :felt 
perhaps for ages, before a country which has been 
completely desolated, lifts its head again; like a 
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torrent of lava, its worst mischief is not, the first 
overwhelming ruin of towns and palaces, but the 
long sterility to which it condemns the tract it 
has covered with its stream. Add the danger to 
regular governments which are changed by war, 
sometimes to anarchy, and sometimes to despot- 
ism. . Add all these, and then let us think when 
a general performing these exploits, is saluted 
with " Well done, good and faithful servant," 
whether the plaudit is likely to.be echoed in an- 
other place. 

In this guilty business there is a circumstance 
which greatly aggravates its guilt, and that is the 
impiety of calling upon the Divine Being to as- 
sist us in it. Almost all nations have been in the 
habit of fixing with their bad passions a show of 
religion, and of prefacing these their murders with 
prayers and the solenjnities of worship. When 
they send out their armies to desolate a country 
and destroy the fair face of nature, they have the 
presumption to hope that the Sovereign of the 
Universe will condescend to be their auxiliary, 
and to enter into their petty and despicable con- 
tests. Their prayer, if put into plain language, 
would run thus : God of love, father of all the fa- 
milies.of the earth, we are going to tear in. pieces 
our brethren of mankind, but our strength is not 
equal to our fury, we beseech thee, to assist us in 
the work of slaughter. Go out, we pray thee, with 
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our fleets and armies ; we call tbem christian, and 
we have interwoven in our banners and the deco- 
rations of our arras the symboW of a suffering re- 
ligion, that we may fight under the ctoss upoh 
which-our Saviour -died. Whatever mischief w^ 
do,, we shall do it in thy name ; we hope, there- 
fore, thou wilt protect us in it. Thou, Who hast 
made of one blood all the dwellers upon the eartH; 
we trust thou ' Wilt view us alone With partisd ' fe- 
vour, and enable ustb bring^miseiy upoif eVeif^ 
other quarter of the globe. — Now if we reaMyek- 
pect such prayers 'to. be answeredj w6 afef the 
weakest, if ndt, we are themortli^jiocfitibal of 
beings.. ■' •■' ' • '■ ■ ." :.'"'■-' ""' '-•'V^ 
Formerly, this business was nmnaged b^ttef; 
and had in it more show of reasoii aird'^robSTOi^. 
When mahkind conceived of their gddsttaf psS? 
taking of like passions with thfeiftselves; ' thejf 
made a fair bargain with thetn bn-tlteise (MicBcsiotis! 
Their chi^ftainSj they ki?ieiv> *were ttifluenc«fd tiy 

such motives^ andtheythougfettheir-gdds might 

ji » - ■ • • • * ^ 

well be so too. Go out witikus,^ and yoii shaH 
have a shar^ of the spfeil.i Your sfliai's'^aH stre^ii 
with the bk)od<)f somtoyiioblecaiiAiTes; oryoti 
shall have a hecatomb 6( 'fetoxeiiv 6i^'.a*g<rtdfeil 
tripod. • Have we any thing ^of this ^Ad'tb pro*' 
pose? C|» Ifife itistKe' ttny^ ^ihg* like -a^hoadsotiii^ 
offer to tib« AIM^^, to tien)i»t hiin to ehliWliii# 
self on our side ? Such thiiags have been dimt 
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before now in iSh^ chrifitis^B Mro^.r rOhurches 
Jiavie been prdmiseds, ^^d ohurch Wda^-^-aye, and 
hpnestiy paid too ;' at otbei* tiftij^i^: silver shrines,* 
incenjsei vesttioientSj tapers^ ^coi^dtng^.to the occa- 
sion. Oh how JHstly may the awftil texlt be here 
applied! "He that sitteth irt tbeheavens shall 
l;^ngh,' the tord isfhall have them in derision." 
Christians ! I shudder, lest inr the earnestness ' of 
a^yh^art I. may have, sinned; in suiferin^ sack 
^U](ipiQU3 prp{^ositiop» to escape niylips; In short, 
JW^hilie w<e must be perfectly conscious in our own 
iniAdfii, 'that the generality of our wars are the 
^l&{>ring of mere worldly ambitcon'^nd interest, 
1^\U«^ if we must have wars, carry them on b& 
Oth^^r <wdi. :things are qarried oxi; and not think of 
jsak^ng avpraypr.tobe used before murder, any 
9QKih9Si: of composing prayers to be used before 
Mre/ipntet a. gambling-house, or a place of licen- 
ittQUS jentertainmient. Bad actions are made worse 
43ry hypocrisy :. an unjust war is in itself so bad a 
4bii)tg, that, there is only one way of making it 
^drse,-T*and that isy by mixing religion with it. 
r : These, my firieiids, are spme of the topics on 
-whidb, . .standing as a nation this day before the 
jMsdy it will be proper that we Should examine 
lOiuselmSe There yet remaini^ a serious (!j[uestion : 
How far, its individuals, are we really answerable 
for the guilt of national sins? For his own sins, 
it is evident, every man is wholly answerable ; for 
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those of an aggregate body, it* is 'as evident lie 
can be only answerable- in part ; and that portion 
* and measure of iniquity, which falls to his share, 
will be more or less, according as he has been 
more^ or less deeply engaged in those transactions 
which are polluted with it There is an active 
and a passive concurrence. We give our active 
concurrence to any measure, when we support it 
by any voluntary e^xertion, or bestow on it any 
m^rk of approbation ; when, especially, we are the 
persons for whose sake, and for whose emolu- 
ment, systems of injustice or cruelty are carried 
on. The man of wealth and influence/who feeds 
and fattens upon the miseries of his fellow-crea- 
tures ; the man in power, who planis abuses, or 
prevents their being swept away, is the very Jo- 
nas of the ship, and ought this day to stand fore- 
most in the rank of national penitents. Biit there 
is also a passive concurrence ; and this, in common 
cases, the community appears to have a^dght to ex- 
pect from us. Society could not exist, if every in- 
dividual took it upon himself not only to judge, but 
to act from his own judgement in those things in 
which a nation acts collectively. The law, there- 
fore, which is the expression of the general will, 
seems to be a sufficient sanction for us, when, in 
obedience to its authority, we pay taxes, and 
comply with injunctions, in support of measures 
which we believe to be hurtful, and even iniqui- 
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tous ; and this, not because the guilt of a bad ac— 
tion, as some fondly imagine, is diluted and wash-> 
ed away in the guilt of multitudes ; but beeauae- 
it is a necessary condition of political union, that' 
private will should be yielded up to the will of 
the public. We shall do wellj however, to bear 
in inind the principle on which we comply, that 
we may not go a step beyond it. 

: There are, indeed, cases of such atrocity, that 
eveii this concurrence would be criminal. What 
these are, it is impossible to specify; every man 
must draw the line for himself.-r-I suppose no one 
will pretend, that any maxims of military subor- 
dination could justify the officers of Herod in the 
slaughter 6f the children of Bethlehem ; and cer- 
tainly the orders of Louvois, in the Palatinate,^ 
and of Catherine de' Medici, on the day of St.^ 
Bartholomew, were not less. cruel. In our own 
country, it has been the official duty of magis- 
trates to bum alive quiet \and innocent subjects, 
who differed from them in opinion . Rather thah 
fulfill such duties, a man of integrity will prepare 
himself to suffer, and a christian knows where 
such sufferings will be rewarded. — ^The honour-; 
able delinquency of those who have submitted tp. 
be the victims, rather than the instruments of in- 
justice, haa ever been held worthy of praise and 
admiration. : . 

. But though, for the sake of peace and order, 
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w» oagH tt^gmieral" casea, fa give duripaaaure 
cobcunrreixoe to meaisurcs wbicK we : mmj tiiink 
wrong, peiiee and order do not feqmiB lis to^< give 
tiMSi the sancticm of oar approbation. : On the 
ccmtraiyy the* more' atricUy "we are l)oiind Hol ac- 
quiesce, tlie more it^ ivaociaiiibaEitjOtt us.tofcmoii- 
strate. Everjr gooft nian<^owes it to; hist coiintiy 
and to his own charactei^ to liftr Us^ voice against 
a ruinous wdr, an uneqmd ia^ m: ah edict x>f j(>er- 
sISGUtion ; and to oppose ^on, temperately", but 
firmly, by all tibe means in his power : and indeed 
this is the only way reformations can.. ever be 
brought about, or that government' can enjoy the 
advantage of general opinion. ' >;' 

This general opinioii has, oh a receiit ocbasion, 
been sedulously called for, and most of ybu have 
complied 'with the requisition. You, who bave 
on this occasion given warm and unqualified der 
clarations of ahachment td the existing systems^ 
yoti have done well-^You, who iave denounced 
abuses, and declared your ^wislies for reforih, you 
have done well likewise, provided each of you 
has a<cited from the sincere, unbiassed c6nviction 
of h% 6wn mind. But if you have done it lightly, 
and Without judgement, you have done ill ; if 
agkinst ' jiidgeltteiit, worse : if,' by anjr' imprdper 
influence, you have interfered with the liberty of 
your neighbour, or your dependent; and ciuised 
him to act against his judgement and his con- 
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seience'^wot$e:^till.^ If the ferm^at of party h«fe- 
stilred up a spirit of rancour and animosity among 
friends and townsmen, or introduced the poison 
of distrust amidst the freedom and set^urity of so* 
cial life, we stand this day. before the Lord ; and 
if Our brother hath ought against Us, *'let'us go 
first, aiid be reconciled to our brother, and thenr 
come and offer our gift." 

^ If any of us have disturbed or misled weaker 
minds by exaggerated danger and affected alarm, 
^d, practising on their credulity or their ignor 
ranee, have raised passions which it would have 
bet^r become us to have moderated-^r if; on the 
other hand, we have cried, " Peace, peace, where 
there is no.peace" — ^we are this day before the Lord, 
let.^hame and remorse for these practices make 
a distinguished part of our national humiliation. 
- : Repent this day, not only of the actual evil you 
^ave. done,: but of the evil oi which yoiu* actions' 
Wye- b6^i< the, cauae.< — If you* slander a good 
iMii^ you cire answerable ^ for all d»e violence of 
^hi^k that slander may b^ the remote cause ; if 
you raise undue prejudices against an jr particular 
cia$3 or descriptiion of citizens,: and they i^ifier 
through the bad passions your misrepresentatiobs 
have wfbrkedi up . against them, . you are ans^wei^ 
able :for^ the injiiry, though yotihiv^. tot' vrielded 
tlie bludgeon, or appHed the firibnmd.; if- yoii 
place power in improper hands,: jf^t we answer^ 
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able for the abuse of that power; if you oppose* 
conciliatory measures, you are answerable for the 
distress which more violent ones may produce. 
If you use intemperate invectives and inflamma-' 
tory declamation, you are answerable if others 
shed blood. It is not sufficient, even if our in- 
tentions are pure ; we must weigh the tendencies 
of our actions, for we are answerable, in a degree 
at least, for those remote consequences which, 
though we did not intend, we might have fore- 
seen. If we inculcate the -plausible doctrine of 
unlimited confidence, we draw upon ourselves* 
the responsibility of all the future' measures 
which that confidence may sanction. If we in-^ 
troduce tenets leaning towards arbitrary power, 
the generations to come will have a right to curse 
the folly of their forefathers, when they are reap- 
ing the bitter fruits of them in future star-cham- 
bers, and courts of inquisitorial jurisdiction. If 
the precious sands of our liberty arej perhaps, of 
themselves running out, how shall we be justified 
to ourselves or to posterity, if, with a rash hand, 
we shake the glass. 

If, on the other hand, through vanity, a child- 
ish love of novelty, a spirit of perverse opposi- 
tion, or any motive still more sordidly selfish, we 
are precipitated into measures which ought to be 
the result of Ike most serious consideration — if 
by "foolish talking or jestings, which are not 
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cohvenienl,'^ we have lessened the reverence due 
to constituted authorities/ or slackened the bonds 
which hold society together ; Ouis is the blame, 
when the hurricane is abroad in the world, and 
doing its work of mischief. 

The course of events in this country has now,' 
for a number of generations,' for a long rdach, as 
it w'ere, of the stream of time^ run smooth, and 
our political duties have be^n proportionally 
easy ; but it may not always be so. A sudden 
bend may change the direction of the current, and 
open scenes less calm. It becomes every man,' 
therefore, to examine his principles, whether they 
are of that firmness and texture as suits the oc- 
casion he may have for them. If we want a light 
gondola to float upon a summer lake, we look at 
the form and gilding; but if a vessel to steer 
through storms, we examine the strength of the 
timbers, and the soundness of the H^ottom. We 
want principles, not to figure in a book of ethic^ 
or to delight us with " grand and swelling sen- 
timents j" but principles by which we may act 
and by which we may suffer. Principles of be- 
nevolence, to dispose us to real sacrifices ; politi- 
cal principles, of practical utility ; principles of 
religion, to comfort and support us under all the 
trying vicissitudes we see around us, and which 
we have no security that we shall be long exempt 
from. How many are there now suffering under 
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1^, we .$h<wW hatip #9j(^hl itJTfaaf ^«r41y witb- 

fieQcf f i^bj^Ve j?ill; M/lls?JtQe>P our hearts pure, 
and our hands clean. .'T^rht^t^^.ptgrt.wgtake; it) 
p«Uic. -.90^V«: ; n»uOll ) Si?iU» »H*dQ^b*«tdiy ^ happen 
whidh "^^ QQ414 frjr no mfiaps?; forest t- anjj; mitck 
Whic^^ werjik^;fi9tM 4bl^i tQ.jus$ify;ot|^ only 
way, th^fere, Jby iprh|eb.>e^<5aMtt;;aypi4::4!^P'^^^ 
jn6TS^, is* to act wifth sjiiopliQit^ wA ahigldnes^of 
{Dteution^ and .hot to suffer: our^^Wes to be warped, 
|;bough by ever so littlfe, frorti the. path .which hor 
Qour and conscience approve. 
. , Principles, such as. I have been recorapaendingi 
are not the work of a day ; they are nptip be ac- 
quired by any formal act of v^qrship, or manual 
of devotion adapted to the exigency ; and it wilj 
little avail us, that we have stood here, as. a nii^ 
tion, before the Lord, if, individually, we do' Hot 
remember that we are always so. 
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. » in swarming cities vast, 

Assembled men, to the deep organ join 

The long resounding voice, oft breaking clear. 

At solenm pauses, through the swelling base; 

And, as each mingling flame increases each, 

In one united ardour rise to heaven. 

Thompsow. 
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There are some practices which have not been 
defended because they have never been attacked. 
Of this number is public or social worship. It 
has been recommended, urged, enforced, but 
never vindicated. Through worldliness, scepti- 
cism, indolence, dissatisfaction with the manner 
of conducting it, it has been often neglected ; but 
it is a new thing to hear it condemned. The 
pious and the good have lamented its insufficiency 
to the reformation of the world, but they were yet 
to learn that it was . unfriendly to it. Satisfied 
with silent and solitiEiry desertion, those who did 
not concur in the homage paid by their fellow- 
citizens were content to acquiesce in its propriety, 
and had. .not hitherto assumed the dignity of a 
sect. A late pamphlet of Mr. Wakefield's has 
therefore excited the attention of the public, 
partly, no doubt, from the known abilities of the 
author, but still more from the novelty and strange- 
Bess of the doctrine, If intended as an apology, 
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no publication can be more seasonable; but if 
meant as an exhortation, or rather a dehortation, 
it is a labour which inany will think, from the 
complexion of the times and the tendencies of 
increasing habits, might well have been spared. 
It is an awkward circumstance for the apostle of 
such a persuasion, th^ j^e wil} jb^ye.^m^iiy prac- 
tical disciples whom he will hardly care to own ; 
and that if he succeeds in making proselytes, he 
must take them from the more sober and orderly 
part of the community; and class them, as far as 
this circumstance affordsrei\d]35tiDx^iQn^ aloiigwitib 
the uneducated, the profligate, and the unprin- 
cipled. The negative tenet he inculcates doefr 
not mark hi^'C^fi^eftS^withtsuffidieiit pil^ 
their scrupulosity will be in danger of being cofer 
founded with the carelessness'df their neighbours; 
and it ^H7t)6 al'walys necesfeajjy to ask;: Bo jov 
abstain because you are of this religion, or because 
you are of no religion at all?' 

It would be uiiFair, however, to endeavotifr to 
render Mr. Wakefield's opinibns:itividiooii.>. tiiey, 
as well as every bth^fr opinion, must be subimtted 
to the test of argument; and public worship, : as 
well as ev^ry^ other practice, must Jstand ooi^the 
basis of utility and good sense,; or it must. not 
stand at all : and in the latter case, it is immate- 
rial whether it is left to moulder like the negiefcted 
ruin, or battered down like the formidable tower. 

It will stand upon this basis, if it can be shoira 
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to be agreeable to our nature, sanctioned by uni- 
versal practice, countenanced by revealed religion, 
and that its tendencies are favourable to the morals 
and manners of mankind. 

What is public worship ? Kneeling down to- 
gether while prayers are said of a certain length 
and construction, and hearing discourses made to 
a sentence of Scripture called a text ! — Such might 
be the definition of an unenlightened person, but 
such would certainly not be Mr. Wakefield's. The 
question ought to be agitated on much larger 
ground. If these practices are shown to be novel, 
it does not follow that public worship is so, in 
that extensive sense which includes all modes and 
varieties of expression. To establish its antiquity, 
we must therefore investigate its nature. 

Public worship is the public expression of 
homage to the Sovereign of the Universe. It is 
that tribute from men united in families, in towns, 
in communities, which individually^ men owe to 
their Maker. Every nation has therefore found 
some organ by which to express this homage, 
some language, rite, or symbol, by which to make 
known their religious feelings; but this organ 
has not always, nor chiefly, been words. The 
killing an animal, the throwing a few grains of 
incense idto the fire, the eating bread and drink- 
ing wine, are all in themselves indifTerent actions, 
and have apparently little connexion with devo- 
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tion ; yet all of these have been used as worship, 
and are worship when used with that intention. 
The solemn sacrifices and anniversary festivals oi 
the Jews, at which their capital and their temple 
were thronged with votaries from every distant 
part of the kingdom, were splendid expressions 
of their religious homage. Their worship, indeed, 
was interwoven with their whole civil constitu- 
tion ; and so, though in a subordinate degree, was 
that of the Greeks and Romans, and most of the 
states of antiquity. There has never existed a 
nation, at all civilized, which has not had some 
appointed form of supplication, some stated mode 
of signifying the dependence we are uader to the 
Supreme Being, and as a nation imploring his 
protection. It is not pretended that these modes 
were all equally rational, equally edifying, equally 
proper for imitation, equally suitable for every 
state of society ; they have varied according as a 
nation was more or less advanced in refinement 
and decomm, more or less addicted to symbolical 
expression — to violent gesticulation^— and more or 
less conversant with abstract ideas and metaphy- 
sical speculation. But whether the Deity is wor- 
shiped by strewing flowers and building taber- 
inacles of verdure; by dances round the altar, and 
the shouts of a cheerful people ; by offering the 
first-fruits of harvest, and partaking in the social 
feast ; by tones of music, interpreted only by the 
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heaFt; or by verbal expressions of gratitude ai^d 
adoration*^— whether the hallelujahs of assembled 
multitudes rise together in solemn chorus; or 
whether they listen with composed and reveren- 
tial attention to the voice of one man, appointed 
by them to be the organ of theif feelings-'^ whether 
a number of people meet together like the Quakers, 
and each in silence prefers his mental petition^^ 
wherever men together perform a stated act as an 
expression of homage to their' Maker, there is the 
essence of public worship ; and public worship 
has therefore this mark of being agreeable to the 
nature of man,-!^that it has been found agreeable 
to the sense of mankind in all ages and nations. 

. It is, indeed, difficult to imagine that beings, 
sensible of common wants and a common nature, 
should not join together in imploring commoa 
blessings ; that, prone as inen are in every other 
circumstance to associate together, and communis 
cate the electric fire of correspondent feelings, 
they should act with unsocial reserve only where 
those interests are concerned which are confess^ 
edly the most important. Such is the tempera* 
ment of man, that in every act and every event 
he anxiously looks around him to claim the gra- 
tulation or sympathy of his fellows. Religion, 
says Mr. Wakefield, is a personal thing : so is 
marriage, so is the birth of a child, so is the loss 
of a beloved relative ; yet on all these occasion^ 
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we are strongly impelled to public solemnization. 
We neither laugh alone, nor weep alone, — ^why 
then should we pray alone ? None of our feelings 
are of a more communicable nature than our reli- 
gious ones. If devotion really exists in the heart 
of each individual, it is morally impossible it 
should exist there apart and single. So many 
separate tapers, burning so near each other, in 
the very nature of things must catch, and spread 
into one common flame. The reciprocal advan- 
tages, which public and private worship possess 
over each other, are sufficiently obvious to make 
both desirable. While the former is more ani- 
mated, the latter comes more intimately home to 
our own circumstances and feelings, and allows 
our devotion to be more particular and appro- 
priated. To most of the objections made against 
the one, the other is equally liable. Superstition 
can drop her solitary beads, as well as vociferate 
the repetition of a public collect : if symptoms of 
weariness and inattention may be observed in our 
churches, we have only to look into the diaries of 
the most pious christians, and we shall find still 
heavier complaints of the dullness and deadness 
of their spiritual frame : the thoughts may wan- 
der in the closet when the door is shut : folly and 
selfishness will send up improper petitions from 
the cell as well as from the congregation. Nay, 
public worship has this great advantage, — that it 
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teaches those to pray, who, not being accustomed 
to think, cannot of themselves pray with judge- 
ment. To all, it teaches that we are not to pray 
for exclusive advantages, but to consider ourselves 
as members of a community. Our inmost wishes 
learn restraint while our petitions are thus di- 
rected, and our desires by degrees conform them- 
selves to that spirit of moderation and justice, 
without which we cannot join in the comprehen- 
sive prayer, that must include the joint supplica- 
tions of a numerous assembly. Public worship 
has this further advantage over private, that it is 
better secured against languor on one side, and 
enthusiasm on the other. If the devotional senti- 
ment has not taken deep root in his mind, a man 
will scarcely keep up, in silence and in solitude, 
an intercourse to which he is prompted by no ex- 
ternal appearance, and of which he is reminded 
by no circumstance of time or place. And if his 
sense of invisible things is strong enough to en- 
gage his mind in spite of these disadvantages, 
there is room to fear, lest, by brooding in silence 
over objects of such indistinct vastness, his bewil- 
dered ideas and exalted imagination should lead 
him to the reveries of mysticism ; an extreme no 
less to be dreaded than that of indifference. 
When Mr. Wakefield, to strengthen his argument 
for seclusion in our religious exercises, directs our 
attention to the mount of Olives and the garden 
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of Gethsemane, he should recoU^t that our Sa- 
viour sustained a character to which ^e qannot 
presume to aspire; and that, however favourable 
the desert and the wilderness have beexv to pro- 
phets visited by extraordinary illuminations, they 
cannot be equally suitable to the regular devotion 
of ordinary christians. From the gloom of the 
cloister and the loneliness of the cell have pro- 
ceeded the most extravagant deviations from na- 
ture and from reason. Enthusiasm is indeed most 
dangerous in a crowd, but it seldom originates 
there. The mind, heated with intense thinking, 
adopts illusions to which it is not exposed when 
its devotion is guided and bounded by addresses, 
which are intended to meet the common senti- 
ments of a numerous assembly. Religion then 
appears with the most benignant aspect, is then 
least likely to be mistaken, when the presence of 
our fellow-creatures points out its connexion with 
the businesses of life and the duties of society. 
Solitary devotion, for worldly minds, is insuffi- 
cient, for weak minds it is not profitable, for ar- 
dent minds it is not safe. 

We must however do that justice to the author 
of the Enquiry, as to confess that he betrays no 
disposition to carry these exercises to any extreme. 
On the contrary, some of his expressions seem tp 
strike at the root of all prayer, properly so called, 
as being the weak effort of an infirm and unphilo- 
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sophical mind to alter the order of nature and tl^ 
decree* of Providence, in which it rather becomes 
the wise man to acquiesce with a manly resigna^ 
tion. Without entering into a discussion, in which^ 
perhaps, we might misrepresent his sentiments ; 
as, in the greater part of his pamphlet, he has 
taken the ground of Scripture, which undoubt- 
edly countenances the earnestness, and almost the 
importunity of petition ; it may be sufficient for 
the present purpose to observe, that if there exists 
a man who, believing himself to be in the contb* 
nual presence of Infinite JPower, directed by infir 
nite lore and tender compassion to all his crea^ 
turea — ^thinking often of this Being, and habitur 
ally referring every disposition of events to his 
providence—feeling himself more constantly and 
intimately connected with him than with all cre- 
ation besides— -can in every vicissitude of his life, 
in sickness and in sorrow, in imminent danger, 
anxious uncertainty, desertion or loss of friends, 
and aJl the trying circumstances of humanity that 
flesh is l^eir to j forbear, for himself or for those 
dearer to him than himself, to put up one petition 
to the throne of God, — such a one may be allowed 
to strike out every petition in the Lord's Prayer 
but that comprehensive one, " thy will be done." 
If his faith be equally lively, his devotional feeK 
ings equally fervent, his sense of dependence 
upon God equally felt in his inmost soul, we dare 
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not presame to censure the temperance oi his 
religions addresses. We respect the subdued 
sobriety of his wishes ; and we do not, we cannot 
suppose him deserted by the Supreme Being for 
that modest forbearance which proceeds firom a 
resignation so absolute and complete. Others, 
however, whose philosophy is not of so firm a 
texture, may plead the example of him who pray- 
ed, though with meek submission, that the cup of 
bitterness might pass from him ; and who, as the 
moment of separation approached, interceded for 
his friends and followers with all the anxiety of 
affectionate tenderness. But we will venture to 
say that practically there is no such philosopher 
If prayer were not enjoined for the perfection, it 
would be permitted to the weakness of our nature. 
We should be betrayed into it, if we thought it 
sin ; and pious ejaculations would escape our lips, 
though we were obliged to preface them with, 
God forgive me for praying ! 

To those who press the objection, that we can- 
not see in what manner our prayers can be an- 
swered, consistently with the government of the 
world according to those general laws by which 
we find, in fact, that it is governed ; it may be 
sufficient to say, that prayer, being made almost 
an instinct of our nature, it cannot be supposed 
but that, like all other instincts, it has its use; 
that no idea can be less philosophical than one 
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which implies, that the existence of a God who 
governs the world, should make no difference in 
our conduct; and few things less probable, than 
that the child-like submission which bows to the 
will of a father, should be exactly similar in fea- 
ture to the stubborn patience which bends under 
the. yoke of necessity. 

It may be further observed, that petitions for tem- 
poral advanisiges,— such, I mean, as a spirit of mo- 
deration will allow us to wish with sufficient ardour 
to make them the subject of our prayers, — are not 
liable to more objections than petitions for spiritual 
blessings. ' In either case the weak man does, and the 
wise man does not expect a miracle. That the arro- 
gant, the worldly, and the licentious, should on a 
sudden, and without their own strenuous endea- 
vours, be rendered humble, simple-minded, and 
pure of heart, would be as great a violation of the 
order of nature . in the moral world, as it would 
be in the natural world that the harvest should 
ripen without the co-operation of the husbandman, 
and the slow influence of the seasons. Indeed, 
as temporal blessings are less in our power than 
dispositions, and are sometimes entirely out of it, 
it seems, more reasonable of the two to pray for 
the former than for the latter ; and it is remarkable 
that, in the model given us in the Lord's Prayer, 
there is not a single petition for any virtue or 
gdod disposition, but there is one for daily bread. 
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Good dispositions, particularly a spirit of resign 
nation, are declared and implied in the petitions, 
but they are not prayed for: events are prayed 
for, and circumstances oiit of our own power, re- 
lative to our spiritual concerns, are prfeyed for,-— 
as, the not being led into temptation; but there is 
no prayer that we may be made holy, meek, or 
merciful. Nor is it an objection to prajring for 
health; that sickness may possibly turn out a bless- 
ing, since it is no objection to the using all tibe 
means in our power to get rid of sickness, which 
we do as eagerly and as unreservedly as if we 
had not the least idea that it ever couM be salu- 
tary. And we do right; for the advantages of 
sickness are casual and adventitious; but health 
is in itself, and in its natural tendencies, a bless- 
ing devoutly to be wished for. That no advan- 
tage of this naturie ought to be prayed or wished 
for, unqualified with the deepest submission to 
the will of God, is an undoubted truth ; and it is 
a truth likewise universally acknowledged by al) 
rational christians. 

It cannot be denied, however, that great reserve 
is necessary in putting up specific petitions, es- 
pecially of a public nature; but generally the 
fault lies in our engaging in wrong pursuits, ra- 
ther than in imploring upon our pursuits the fa- 
vour of Heaven. Humanity is shocked to hear 
prayers for the success of an unjust war ; but hu- 
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manity and Heaven were then offended when the 
war was engaged in ; for war is of a nature suffi- 
ciently serious to warrant our prayers to be pre- 
served from the calamities of it, if we have not 
voluntarily exposed ourselves to them. The fri- 
volous nature of most national contests appears 
strongly in this very circumstance, that peti- 
tions from either side have the air of a profana- 
tion ; but if in some serious conjuncture our coun- 
try was ready to be overwhelmed by an ambitious 
neighbour, — as that of the Dutch was in the time 
of Louis the Fourteenth, — ^in such a season of ca- 
lamity, the sternest philosopher would give way 
to the instinctive dictates of nature, and implore 
th^ help which cometh from on high. The reason 
why both sides cannot pray with propriety, is be- 
cause both sides cannot act with justice. 

But supposing we were to discard all petition 
as the weak effort of infirm tninds to alter the un- 
broken chain of events ; as the impatient breath- 
ings of craving and restless spirits, not broken 
into patient acquiescence with the eternal order 
of Providence — the noblest office of worship still 
remains : . 

Praise is devotion fit for mighty mindfl. 
The Jarring world's agreeing sacrifice. 

And this is surely of a social nature. One 
class of religious duties separately considered, 
tends to depress the mind, filling it with ingenu- 
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ous shame and wholesome sorrow ; and to these 
humiliating feelings solitude might perhaps be 
found congenial : but the sentiments of admira- 
tion, love, and joy, swell the bosom with emotions 
which seek for fellowship and communication. 
The flame indeed may be kindled by silent 
musing; but when kindled it must infallibly 
spread. The devout heart, penetrated with large 
and affecting views of the immensity of the works 
of God, the harmony of his laws, and the extent 
of his beneficence, bursts into loud and vocal ex- 
pressions of praise and adoration; and, from a 
full and overflowing sensibility, seeks to expand 
itself to the utmost limits of creation. The mind' 
is forcibly carried out of itself; and, embracing 
the whole circle of animated existence, calls on 
all above, around, below, to help to bear the bur- 
den of its gratitude. Joy is too brilliant a thing 
to be confined within our own bosoms ; it bur- 
nishes all nature, and with its vivid colouring 
gives a kind of factitious life to objects without 
sense or motion. There cannot be a more striking 
proof of thQ social tendency of these feelings, than 
the strong propensity we have to suppose auditors 
where there are none. When men are wanting, 
we address the animal creation ; and, rather than 
have none to partake our sentiments, we find sen* 
timent in the music of the birds, the hum of in- 
sects, and the low of kine : nav, we call on rocks 
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and streams aiifl forests to witoess and share our 
emotions. Hence the Royal Shepherd, sojourning 
in caves and solitary wastes, calls on the hills to 
rejoice and the floods to clap their hands; and 
the lonely poet, wandering in the deep recesses 
of uncultivated nature, finds a temple in every 
solemn grove, and swells his chorus of praise with 
the winds that bow the lofty cedars. And can 
he who, not satisfied with the wide range of ex- 
istence, calls for the sympathy of the inanimate 
creation, refuse to worship with his fellow-men ? 
Can he who bids " Nature attend," forget to "join 
every living soul " in the universal hymn ? Shall 
we suppose companions in the stillness of deserts, 
and shall we overlook them amongst friends and 
townsmen ? It cannot be ! Social worship, for the 
devout heart, is not more a duty than it is a real 
want. 

- If Public Worship is thus found to be agreeable 
to the best impulses of our nature, the pious mind 
will rejoice to find it, at least not discountenanced 
by revealed religion. But its friends, in endea- 
vouring to prove this, must carry on the argu- 
ment under some disadvantage, as Mr. Wakefield, 
though he lays great stress on the presumptive 
arguments which seem to favour the negative 
side of the question, will not allow the same force 
to those which may be urged on the other side. 
The practice of Christ, he tells us, is an authority 
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to which all believjers will bow the knee, a tribu- 
nal by which all our controversies must be award- 
ed : yet he gives us notice at the same time, that 
to this authority, if brought against him, he will 
not bow the knee ; and from this tribunal, if un- 
friendly to his cause, he will appeal ; for that 
prayers and all external observances, are beggarly 
elements, to be laid aside in the present maturity 
of the christian church ; and that, even if social 
worship were an original appendage of the Gospel, 
the idea of a " progressive Christianity " would 
justify us in rejecting it. With this inequality of 
conditions, which it is sufficient just to notice, let 
us consider the array of texts which are drawn up 
against the practice in question ; and particulsu^ly 
those precepts which, Mr. Wakefield says, are 
evidences that directly and literally prove public 
worship to be unauthorized by Christianity, and 
inconsistent with it, and which he distinguishes 
from those which condemn it merely by inference. 
The first of these direct evidences is the in^ 
junction, not to worship as the hypocrites, who are 
fond of exhibiting in the most public places. 
" And when thou prayest, be not as the hypocrites, 
for they love to pray standing in the synagogues, 
and in the corners of the streets, that they may be 
seen of men ; verily I say unto you, they, have 
their reward. But thou, when thou prayest, enter 
into thy closet, and when thou hast shut thy door, 
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pray to thy Father who is in secret." But is it 
not evid€iit, that the force of this precept is not 
aimed against public prayer, but against private 
prayer performed in public ; against the ostenta- 
tious display which seeks to distinguish us from 
others, not the genuine sympathy which makes us 
desirous of blending our feelings with theirs ? It 
was devotion obtruding itself in the face of busi- 
ness, amidst the show and bustle of the world. It 
did not seek for fellowship, but observation. It 
did not want the concurrence of men, but to be 
seen by them. Even in the synagogue it was 
silent, solitary, unsocial, and with sullen reserve 
and cold disdain kept itself aloof from communion, 
and invited only applause. The Pharisee and the 
Publican both went up to the temple to worship, 
but they worshiped not together. Certainly the 
delicate and modest nature of sincere piety must 
shrink from an exhibition like this ; and would 
not wish to have its feelings noticed, but where at 
tbe same time they may be shared. This text 
therefore seems to be only a caution respecting the 
proper performance of our closet duties. 

" Jesus saith unto her. Woman, believe me, the 
hour Cometh when ye shall neither in this moun- 
tain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father. 
But the hour cometh, and now is, when tbe true 
worshipers shall worship the Father in spirit and 
in truth, for the Father seeketh such to worship 
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him. God is a spirit." True it is, the hour is 
come iu which it is allowed by all rational be- 
lievers, that the acceptableness of prayer does not 
depend on the sacredness of any particular place. 
The Jews wanted to be informed of this. They, 
naturally enough, were apt to consider their 
temple as the habitation of the Divine Being, in 
the same manner as a palace is the habitation of 
an earthly sovereign,— a place where men may 
come to make their court, and bring presents, and 
ask favours in return. These ideas have been 
done away by those more honourable notions of 
the Divine Being which our Saviour, and good men 
after him have laboured to inculcate. We con- 
ceive of a church as of a building, not for God to 
reside, but for men to assemble in ; for, though 
God is a spirit, men have bodies, and they cannot 
meet to do any thing without having some place 
to do it in. " Neither in this mountain, nor yet at 
Jerusalem," means therefore exclusively, with an 
idea of any peculiar sacredness, or superstitious 
preference to any other structure which might be 
equally commodious. 

With regard to the character of our Saviour 
himself, it is certain he did not always call upon 
his disciples to share that more intimate, and, if 
1 may say so, confidential intercourse with his 
heavenly Father, which he may be supposed to 
have been favoured with ; and it must be confessed. 
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there is no formal mention made of any exercises 
of this kind either with them, or with the people 
at large. But his whole life was a prayer. He, 
who in his most familiar and convivial moments 
was raising the thoughts of his hearers to God, 
and nourishing their piety by occasional instrucr 
tion, could not be supposed to leave them disin- 
clined to the intercourses of social piety. The 
beautiful commendatory, prayer which he oflfered 
up when about to leave the world, though it was 
not entirely of the nature of social prayer, as his 
disciples did not join in it, yet, its being uttered 
in their presence, and their being the object of it, 
seems to place it nearly on the same ground. In 
the very miracle of the loaves, which Mr. Wake- 
field has produced as an instance of an incident 
which might have given rise to public prayer, and 
which was suffered to pass without it- — in the ac- 
count of this very miracle there is a direct prece- 
dent for the practice in question ; for, looking up 
to heaven, " he blessed " before he brake the bread. 
This, indeed, appears to have been his constant 
practice. It certainly does not belong to private 
devotion, and is a species of prayer more apt, 
perhaps, than any other, to degenerate into a mere 
form. 

But if -we do not find public worship, properly 
so called, in the life of oi^r Saviour, it is because 
we look for it in the wrong place. It is not to be 
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sought for in his instructions, either to the multi- 
tude at large, or to his disciples in their tnore pri- 
vate conversations. His public worship was paid 
where the rest of the Jews paid theirs— 4h the 
Temple. He carae up, with the concourse of as*- 
sembled multitudes, to the appointed religious 
festivals ; he ate the passover^ and associated With 
his fellow-citizens, even in those rites and that 
form of worship which he knew was so soOH to be 
abolished. 

Our Lord seetns indeed to have bete ah early 
and regular frequenter of whatever public worship 
the Jews had among them. What fhid Was, be- 
sides their sacrifices and ceremonial observances, 
Mr. Wakefield is infinitely better abte thaii the 
author of these remarks to collet from the vo- 
lumes of Rabbinical learning ; but, without going 
deeper into their antiquities than What may be 
gathered from those records of their history which 
are in the hands of every one, it may be seen ihat 
verbal addresses to the Divine fieliig of):eiEi accom- 
panied the public expressions of their thanks- 
giving. In their earliest times we have the song 
of Moses, in the burden of which the whole people, 
led by Miriam, joined in chorus. In a more po- 
lished age, the fine prayer of Solomon at the de- 
dication of the Temple, a composition which has 
nfsver been excelled, comes yet nearer to our ideas 
of an address to the Divine Being ; and the whole 
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people bore a part in the worship by the response, 
" For he is good, for his mercy endureth for ever." 
A still more regular service is recorded by Nehe- 
miah, when the people, after their return from the 
captivity, entered into that solemn renewal of theit 
lnw described with so much affecting solemnity. 
They stood and confessed their sins, then they 
read the law ; after which the Levites called upon 
them to stand up and bless the Lord their God. 
They stood up accordingly, and joined in what I 
suppose the author of the Enquiry would call a 
pretty long prayer* And when Ezra blessed the 
Lord, the people answered, Amen, Amen. All 
this i^ sufficiently similar not only to the spirit, 
but to the very routine of our present modes of 
worship. If it be said, that these instancies all 
arose from pecuFiar and striking occasions, it may 
be answered, that it is not likely any other would 
be recorded ; and thakt the regularity and grace 
with which they seem to have been performed, 
indicate a people not unaccustomed to such ex- 
ercises. Indeed the Psalms of David afford every 
variety which any of our prayers do ; confession, 
ascription, thanksgiving, &c. The^e, it should, 
seem, were many of them set to music, and sung 
with proper responses ; for even in the Temple, the 
chief business of which was not prayer but sacri- 
fice, the Levites and other singers, at the time of 
the morning and evening sacrifice, sung psalms of 
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praise to Grod before the altar, and in the conclu- 
sion the priests blessed the people*. And it is 
not probable, that in a later period of their history, 
amidst a greater degree of refinement and cultiva- 
tion, they should have contented themselves with 
mere ritual observances. This at least is evident, 
if in the time of our Saviour they had no worship 
similar to ours, he could not mean by any thing 
he said to hint a dislike of it ; and if they had, he 
must have sanctioned the practice by conforming 
to it. But indeed it is acknowledged by most, 
and Mr. Wakefield seems to admit, that after their 
return from the Babylonish captivity, when their 
hearts were purified by adversity and more at- 
tached to their religion, they had regular and 
stated worship in their synagogues, consisting of 
forms of prayer, reading the Scriptures, and ex- 
pounding. In the former, we are told, a minister, 
called from his office the angel or messenger of 
the church, officiated as the mouth of the congre- 
gation ; but for the latter part of the service it was 
usual to call upon any stranger to take his share, 
who appeared to be sufficiently qualified to read 
and expound the lessons of the day. And hence 
probably it was, that our Saviour did not pray in 
the synagogues, though he often taught there, 
and interpreted the Scriptures f. Of their forms 
of prayer eighteen are given, held to be of high 

* See Prideaux's Qoimection, vol. ii. p. 528. f Ibi<^« P» 538. 
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antiquity and peculiar sacredness; and these are 
in a strain not dissimilar to the Liturs:ies of more 
modern times. In short, if we trace the accounts 
given us both of the plan of the service, and of its 
presbyters, ministers, anddeacons, it will be found, 
that the christian church, in its corresponding ofii- 
cers, its collects, litanies, and expositions, is the 
legitimate daughter of the Jewish synagogue; and 
we shall be led to admire the sinsfular fate of a na- 
tion, decreed to be at once imitated and despised. 

Thus much may be sufficient to say upon a sub- 
ject which, after all, is purely a question of histo- 
rical curiosity. 

To return to the character of our Saviour. His 
great business in the world was instruction ; and 

* ■ 

this he dispensed, not in a systematic, but a popu- 
lar manner ; nor yet in a vague and declamatory 
style, but in a pointed and appropriated one ; not 
where it would most shine, but where it was most 
wanted . He was the great reformer, the innovator 
of his day ; and the strain of his energetic elo- 
quence was strongly pointed against abuses of all 
kinds, and precisely those points af duty were 
most insisted on which he found most neglected. 
Almost all his discourses are levelled against 
some prevailing vice of the times, some fashion- 
able worldly maxim, some artful gloss of a well 
known precept, some evasion of an acknowledged 
duty. They were delivered as occasion prompted, 
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and therefore it was that they came so home to 
men's business and bosoms ; for he might have de- 
livered the most elaborate lectures on morality, 
and religion too, without offending the Scribes 
and Pharisees, if he had confined himself to sy- 
stem, and not attacked corruption. We shall there- 
fore meet with continual disappointment if^ in the 
few scattered discourses, most of them too conver- 
sations, which are preserved to us of our Saviour, 
we expect to find any thing like a regular code of 
laws, and still less a formulary of rules. He refer- 
red to known laws, and only endeavoured to restore 
the spirit of them, and to exalt the motive of obe- 
dience. The great duty of honouring our parents 
had probably not found a place in his instructions, 
but to expose the tradition which had made it of 
none effect. It is therefore a very inconclusive 
argument against a practice, either, that we are 
not expressly enjoined it in the Gospel, or that the 
abuses of it are strongly dwelt upon ; and this 
may serve for a general answer to Mr. Wakefield's 
objections built upon the animated denunciations 
against those who,* for a pretence, make long 
prayers, and who cry, " Lord, Lord" — against vain 
repetitions — ^upon the exhortations to worship in 
spirit and in truth — the declaration that the Sab- 
bath is made for man, and not man for the Sab- 
bath — with a thousand others in the same strain, 
with which the Gospel undoubtedly abounds. But 
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is the utility of a practice destroyed by the abuse 
of it; or is it of none, because it is not of the chief 
value ? Are none of our duties subordinate, yet 
real ? or have they all the proud motto, Aut Casar 
autnuUus. — As to the idea of a "pro^easive Christ 
tianity," on- which the author of the Enquiry lay* 
so much stress, as no new revelation has been pre- 
tended subsequent to its original promulgation, it 
is difficult to conceive of any progress in it, dis- 
tinct from the progress of reason and civilization 
in the different countries where it may be received. 
Now I do not know what right we have to sup^ 
pose that the Jews in the time of our Saviour, 
were so gross in their ideas as to require a mode 
of worship which deserves to be stigmatized with 
the apipellation of ^^ beggarly elemente and jthe 
twilight of superstition." They were probably as 
different from their countrymen in the time of the 
Judges, as we are from our ancestors of the Sai^oii 
heptarchy. They had long had among them most 
of those causes which tend to develope the mental 
powers. A system of laws and polity, writers of 
the most distinguished excellence, commerciqil 
imd political intercourse with other nations ; th^ 
had acute and 9ubtle disputants, and an acquaint- 
ance with different sects of philosophy; and, 
under these circumstances, it is probable t^iat most 
(^tiiiose questions would be s^itated which, at 
similar periods, have exercised and perplexed the 
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human faculties. Be that as it may, Mr. Wake- 
field, by considering public worship as a practi(;e 
to be adapted to the exigencies of the times, evi- 
dently abandons the textual ground, in T^hich 
narrow path he seemed hitherto to have trod with 
such scrupulous precaution, and places it on the 
broader footing of utility. The utility of this 
practice therefore comes next to be considered. 

It is an error, which is extremely incident to 
minds of a delicate and anxious sensibility, to sup- 
pose that practices do no good which do not all 
the- good that might be expected from them. Let 
those who, in a desponding mood, are apt to think 
thus of public worship, calculate, if they can, what 
would be the consequence if it were laid aside. 
Perhaps it is not easy to estimate how much of 
the manners as well as the morals — how much of 
the cultivation as well as the religion of a people 
is derived from this very source. If a legislator 
or philosopher were to undertake the civilization 
of a horde of wild savages, scattered along the 
waste in the drear loneliness of individual exist- 
ence, and averse to the faces of each other — if he 
had formed a plan to gather them together, and 
give them a principle of cohesion ; he probably 
could hot take a more effectual method than by 
persuading them to meet together in one pla,ce — 
at regular and stated times — and there to join to- 
gether in a common act, imposing from its solem- 
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nitjr and endearing from the social nature of its 
exercises. If an adventurer were stranded on some 
foreign shore, and should find the inhabitants en- 
gaged in such an act, he might draw the conclu- 
sion, that the blessings of order, internal peace, 
mutual confidence, and a considerable degree of 
information, existed there, as. surely as the philo- 
sopher drew a similar inference from the discovery 
of mathematical diagrams traced upon the sand. 
And thus, in fact, it was, that in the early begin^ 
nings of society, legislators called in the assistance 
of religious ideas, and with the charm and melo- 
dy of solemn hymns, like those of Orpheus or of 
Linus, gathered round them the stupid, incurious 
them barbarians, roused them to attention and 
softened into docility. Agreeably to this train of 
thinking, our great dramatic moralist places the 
influences of social worship upon a par with the 
sacred touches of sympathetic sorrow, and the ex- 
hilarating pleasures of the hospitable board, and 
makes it one of the features which distinguish the 
urbanity of polished life from the rude and un- 
feeling ferocity which belongs to a clan of unprin- 
cipled banditti. 

If ever you have looked on better days, 

If ever been where bells have knolled to churchy 

If ever sate at any good man*s feast, 

If ever from your eyelids^ wiped a tear, 

And known what *tis to pity and be pitied; 

Let gentleness your strong enforcement be— --• 
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For, independent of the peculiar object of pub- 
lic religious assemblies, many collateral advan- 
tages are derived from them which the liberal 
thinker will by no means despise. The recur- 
rence of appointed days of rest and leisure, which, 
but for this purpose, would never have been ap- 
pointed, divides the weary months of labour and 
servitude with a separating line of a brighter 
colour. The church is a centre of union for 
neighbours, friends, and townsmen; and it is a 
reasonable and a pleasing ground of preference in 
our attachments, that we have ^^ walked to the 
house of Gk)d in company." Even the common 
greetings that pass between those who meet there, 
are hallowed by the occasion of the meeting, and 
the spirit of civic urbanity is mingled with a still 
sweeter infusion of christian coyrtesy. By the 
recurrence of this intercourse, feuds and animo- 
sities are composed, which interrupted the har- 
mony of friends and acquaintance : and those 
who avoided to meet because they could not for- 
give, are led to forgive, being obliged to meet. 
Its effect in humanizing the lower orders of so- 
ciety, and fashioning their manners to the order 
and decorum of civil life, is appareht to every 
reflecting mind. The poor who have not formed 
a habit of attending here, remain from week to 
week in their sordid cells, or issue thence to 
places of licentiousness more sordid ; while those 
who assemble with the other inhabitants of the 
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place, are brought into the frequent view of their 
superiors; their persons are known, their j^pear-^ 
ance noted; the inquiring eye of benevolence 
pursues them to their humble cottages, and they 
are not unfrequently led home from social wor^ 
ship to the social meal. If the rich and poor 
were but thus brought togiether regularly and 
universally, that single circiunstance would be 
found sufficient to remove the squalidness of mi- 
sery, and the bitterness of want; and poverty 
would exist only as a sober shade in tiie picture 
of life, on which the benevolent eye might rest 
with a degree of complacency when fatigued with 
the more gaudy colouring of luxury and show. 

The good effect of public worship in this light 
is remarkably conspicuous in the Sunday schools^ 
Many of the children who attend have probably 
not very clearly comprehended any religious sy- 
stem; but the moving and acting under the public 
eye, together with a sense of duty and moral 
obligation, which, however obscure, always ac- 
companies the exercises of religion, soon trans- 
forms them into a different kind of beings. They 
acquire a love of neatness and regularity ; a sense 
of propriety insinuates itself into their young 
minds, and produces, instead of the sullen and 
untamed licentiousness which at once shuns and 
hates the restraints of better life, the modest de* 
ference and chastened demeanour of those who 
respect others because they respect themselves. 
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Public worship conveys a great deal of instruc- 
tion in an indirect manner. Even those didactic 
prayers which run out into the enumeration of the 
attributes of the Divine Being, and of the duties 
of a virtuous life, though, perhaps, not strictly pro- 
per as prayer, have their use in storing the minds 
of the generality with ideas on these important 
subjects ; and the beauty and sublimity of many 
of these compositions must operate powerfully in 
lifting the heart to God, and inspiring it with a 
love of virtue. Improper as public prayers may 
have sometimes been, private prayers are likely to 
be still more so. Whatever contempt Mr. Wake- 
field may choose to throw on the ofiicial abilities 
of those who lead the service, it will not be de- 
nied that they are generally better informed than 
those who follow. Men to whom spiritual ideas 
are familiar from reading and study, do not suffi- 
ciently appreciate the advantage which the illite- 
rate enjoy by the fellowship and communication 
of superior minds, who are qualified to lead their 
ideas in the right track. 

Public worship is a means of invigorating 
faith. Though argument be one means of gene- 
rating belief, and that on which all belief must 
ultimately rest, it is not the only means, nor, with 
many minds, the most efficacious. Practical faith 
is greatly assisted by joining in some act in which 
the presence and persuasion of others gives a sort 
of reality to our perception of invisible things. 
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The metaphysical reasoner, entangled in the netl 
6f sophistry, may involve himself in the intricacies 
of contradictory syllogisms till reason grows gid- 
dy, and scarcely able to hold the balance; biit 
when he acts in presence of his fellow-creatures, 
his mind resumes itsT tone and vigour, and social 
devotion gives a colour and body to the deduc- 
tions of his reason. Berkeley, probably, never 
doubted of the existence of the material world 
when he had quitted his closet. Some minds are 
not capable of that firmness of decision which 
embraces truth upon a bare preponderancy of ar- 
gument-— some, through a timorous and melan- 
choly spirit, remain always in, a perplexed and 
doubting state, if they rest merely on the conclu- 
sions built upon their own investigation. But 
every act in consequence of our faith, strengthens 
faith. These, when they enter a place of worship, 
amidst all the animating accompaniments of so- 
cial homage, are seized with a happy contagion ; 
slow hesitating doubts vanish in a moment, and 
give way to sincere and cordial feeling. These 
are not proofs, it is true; but they are helps, 
adapted to our nature, necessary to the generality, 
expedient for all. As for the multitude, so unac- 
customed are they to any process of abstruse rea- 
soning, and so much do they require the assist- 
ance of some object within the grasp of their 
senses^ that it is to be doubted whether they coi>ld 
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be at all persuaded of the existence of a spiritual 
invisible power, if that existence was not statedly 
acknowledged by some act which should impress 
the reality of it upon their minds, by connecting 
it with places, persons, and times. 

Let it be observed, in the next place, that 
Public Worship is a civic meeting. The temple 
is the only place where human beings, of every 
rank and «ex and age, meet together for one com- 
mon purpose, and join togeth^ in one common 
act. Other meetings are either political, or formed 
for the purposes of splendour and amusement; 
from both which, in this country, the bulk of in- 
habitaidB are of necessity excluded. This is the 
only place, to enter which nothing more is neces- 
sary than to be of the same species ;— the only 
place where man meets man not only as an equal 
but a brother ; and where, by contemplating his 
duties, he may become sensible of his rights. So 
high and haughty is the spirit of aristocracy, and 
such the increasing pride of the privileged classes, 
that it is to be feared, i/ men did not attend at the 
same place here, it would hardly be believed they 
were meant to go to the same place hereafter. It 
is of service to the cause of freedom therefore, no 
less than to that of virtue, that there is one place 
where tl^ invidious distinctions of wealth and 
titles are not admitted ; where all are equal, not 
by making the low, proud ; but by making the 
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great, hmmble. How many a man exists who 
possesses not the smallest property in this earth 
of which you call him lord; who, from the nar- 
rowing spirit of property, is circumscribed and 
hemmed in by the possessions of his more opulent 
neighbours, till there is scarcely an unoccupied 
spot of verdure on which he can set his foot to 
admire the beauties of nature, or barren mountain 
on which he can draw the fresh air without a 
trespass. The enjoyments of life are for otheni, 
the labours of it for him. He hears those of his 
l^lass spoken of, collectively, as of machiaes, which 
are to be kept in repair indeed, but of which the 
sole use is to rais6 the happiness of the higher 
orders. Where, but in the temples of religion, 
shall he learn that he is of the same i^ecies? 
He hears there ^and were it for the first time, it 
would be with infinite astonishment,) that all ^e 
considered as alike ignorant and to be instructed ; 
•all alike sinful, and needing forgiveness ; all alike 
bound by the same obligations, and animated by 
the same hopes. In the intercourses of the world 
ihe poor man is seen, but not noticed ; he may be 
in the presence of his superiors, but he cannot be 
in their company. In every other place it would 
be presumption in him to let his voice be heard 
along with theirs ; her^ alone they are both raised 
together, and blended in the full chorus of pri^ise. 
In every other place it would be an offence to be 
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near them, without showing in his attitudes and 
deportment the conscious marks of inferiority; 
here only he sees the prostrations of the rich as 
low as his, and hears them both addressed toge- 
ther in the majestic simplicity of a language that 
knows no adulation. Here the poor man learns 
that, in spite of the distinctions of rank, and the 
apparent inferiority of his condition, all the true 
goods of life, all that men dare petition for when 
in the presence of their Maker — a sound mind, a 
healthful body, and daily bread, — lie within the 
scope of his own hopes and endeavours ; and that 
in the large inheritance to come, hi» expectations 
are no less ample than theirs. He rises from his 
knees, and feels himself a man. He learns philo- 
sophy witliout its pride, and a spirit of liberty 
without its turbulence. Every time Social Wor- 
ship is celebrated, it includes a virtual declara- 
tion of the rights of man. 

It may be further observed, that the regular ser- 
vices of the church are to us the more necessary, 
as we have laid aside many of those modes and 
expressions which gave a tincture of religion to 
our social intercourse and domestic manners. 
The regard to particular days and seasons is 
nearly worn off. The forms of epistolary corre- 
spondence, and the friendly salutations which, 
in the last century, breathed a spirit of affectionate 
piety, are exchanged for the degrading cererho- 
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nial of unmeaning servility. The " God be with 
you," " God bless you," ^' If God permit," "Hea- 
ven have you in its keeping," — like the graceful 
Salamj or salutation of peace among the eastern 
nations, kept up in the mind a sense of the sur^ 
rounding providence of the Divine Being, and 
might, in some measure, supersede the necessity 
of more formal addresses; whereas, in the present 
state of society, a stranger might pass day after 
day, and week after week, in the bosom of a 
christian country, without suspecting the faith of 
its inhabitants (if public worship were laid aside) 
from any circumstance, unless it were the obscure, 
half-pronounced blessing which is still sometimes 
murmured over the table. 

Let it therefore be considered, when the length 
and abstracted nature of our public prayera is 
objected to, that we have nothing to take their 
place. If our attention was excited by proces- 
sions, garlands, altars, and sacrifices, and every 
action of our lives intermixed with some religious 
rite, these expressions of our homage might be 
more readily dispensed with ; bu^ in reality, te- 
dious as Mr. Wakefield may think long prayers, 
they suit better with the gravity of the national 
disposition and the philosophic turn of our ideas, 
than any substitute which could be suggested by 
the most classic taste. Our prayers are become 
long, because our ceremonies are short, 
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If we may su|]ipQse these views of tb^ subject 
to hfive established . the gei^ral utility of public 
worship, a question stiU( arises, Is the obligaticm 
tp it universal I Is attendance on its ^^xercjises^ to be 
expected from those whose own miQds are temples 
more hallowed than any tbey<can «nter ; and whose 
knowledge and cultivation render it probable, 
that in every popular service tbe(y will n^eet widi 
much to object to, and little to interest a ta^termi- 
der^ fastidious by critical accnracy and ^g<ant 
relineanent ? Without presuming to condemn the 
conduct pf those who aarfe in every respect so 
compet^it to form their own plans according to 
th^ir^wn judgement, I wp«ld mention sosm^ con- 
siderations which, even to them^ may present it 
in a light not /unworthy their attention. |t is, in 
the first place^ an act af homage, and as such 
equally incumbent on all. It is a profession of 
faith, less dubious even than the performance of 
moral duties, which may proceed from a well- 
directed prudence, or the barmonyof a happy tem- 
perament. It is right smd proper that Religion 
should ha^e the honpwr of those who are calcu- 
lated to do her honour. It is like'wise useful for 
a piow man tp.be connected with pious people as 
such. Various associations are formed upoa the 
ground of something which mm wish, to improve 
or to enjoy in common* Literary men associate; 
musical men associate, political men associate to- 
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§^her; and as there is a great deal of the com^ 
mepce of the world in which it would be impoes- 
sible to introduce religion, there ought by way of 
balance to be some society of which that is the 
ground and principle; otherwise, from the very 
nature of our connexions with each other, we 
shdll find religion lesi? in our thoughts than almost 
a»y thing else in which we have an interest, and 
insensibly it will waste and die away for mere 
want of aliment But the attendance of men. of 
titetature and knowledge is perhaps most impoiv 
tant from its effect upon others. The unenlighb? 
efied worship with most pleasure where those 
worship whose opinions they respeet^ A religion 
that is^ left for the vulgar will not long satisfy 
even them. There is harshness in saying to the 
bulk of mankind, ^^Stand aside, we are wiser^ than 
you." There is harshness in saying, " Our affile* 
tions cannot move in concert; what edifies yx)u, 
disgusts us; we cannot feel in common, even 
where we have a common interest." La the inters 
€Ourses of life, the m^n of urbanity makes: a thou^ 
'Sadd sacrifices to the conciliating spirit of cour- 
tes>y and-tiie science of attentions. The exieccises 
of deyotion, Mr. Wakefield says, are wearisome. 
Suppose: they were so; how many meetings do 
we frequent, to how many conversations do w^ 
listen with benevolent attention, where our own 
pleasure and our owji improvement af e not the 
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objects to which our time is given up ? He who 
knows much must expect to be often present where 
he can learn nothing. While others are receiv- 
ing information, he is practising a virtue. He, 
who in common life has learned to mix a regard 
to the feelings and opinions of others with the 
pursuit of his own gratifications, will bear, in the 
spirit of love and charity, the instruction which to 
him is unnecessary, the amplification which to 
him is tiresome, the deficiencies of method or of 
elocution, to which his ear and his judgement are 
acutely sensible ; the imperfections, in short, of 
men or of societies inferior to himself in taste or 
knowledge ; — as in conversation he bears with the 
communicative overflowings of self-importance, 
the repetition of the well-known tale, and the re- 
currence of the numerous, burdensome forms of 
civilized society. 

It becomes us well to consider what would be 
the consequence, if the desertion of men of supe- 
rior sense should become general in our assem- 
blies. Not the abolition of public worship, — it is 
a practice too deeply rooted in the very propensities 
of our nature; but this would be the consequence, 
that it would be thrown into the hands of profes- 
sional men on the one hand, and of uninformed 
men on the other. By the one it would be cor- 
rupted ; it would be debased by the other. Let 
the fiends of moderation and good sense consider 
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whether it is desirable, whether it is even safe, to 
withdraw from the public the powerful influence 
of their taste, knowledge, and liberality. Let them 
consider whether they are prepared to take the 
consequences of trusting in the hands of any clergy, 
so powerful an engine as that of public worship 
and instruction, without the salutary check of their 
presence who are best able to distinguish truth 
from falsehood, to detect un warrantabl e pretensions, 
and to keep within tolerable bounds the wander- 
ings of fanaticism. Attentive to the signs of the 
times, they will have remarked on the one hand, 
a disposition to give into deception, greater than 
might naturally have been presumed of this age, 
which we compliment with the epithet of enlight- 
ened. Empiric extravagancies have been adopted, 
which violate every sober and consistent idea of 
the laws of nature, and new sects have sprung up 
'distinguished by the wildest reveries of visionary 
credulity. On the other, they will have observe^ 
indications of a desire to discourage the freedom 
of investigation, to thicken the veil of mystery, 
and to revive every obsolete pretension of priestly 
power, which, in the most ignorant periods, the 
haughtiest churchman has ever dared to assume. 
They will have read with. astonishment an official 
exhortation to the inferior clergy — it was not ful- 
minated from the Vatican, it was not dragged to 
light from the mould and rust of remote ages — It 
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was delivered by an English divine of tbe eigh- 
teentli ceintury, brilliant in parts and highifn plaee : 
he knew it was to meet the notice and eneonriter 
the criticism of an enlightened and philosopftiic 
people, and he has tiot scrupled to tell thetfr^— 
that good works of a heretic are sin ; and that 
such a one may go to hell with his load of moral 
merit on his back. He has not scrupled to rank 
the first philosopher of this kingdom, and the man 
in it perhaps of all others most actively soli- 
citous for the spread of what he at least believes 
to be genuine Christianity, with infidels and athe- 
ists ; and thus hy obvious inference has piously 
consigned him to the same dt)om. He has revived 
claims and opinions whith have lipon their head^ 
whble centiiHeS of oblivion and colitempt ; and by 
slandering Morality, has thought to exalt Rfeligion. 
—^Reflecting on these things, they will considet 
Whether the man of judgeitient does not desert the 
post assigned him by Providence, when he with- 
draws from popular assemblies both the counte- 
nance of his example and the itnpoising awe of his 
jpresence; they will conceive themselves as in- 
veisted with the high dommission to take care ne- 
quid respublica detrimenti capiat; fliey will consi- 
'der thettlselves as the salt 6f the ^arth, the leaven 
of the lump, not to be secluded in iseparate p^eeis, 
but to be ^mingled in the whole mass, diffusing 
through it their own spirit and savour. 
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Tfa^author of tibe Euquify chooses to expatiate^ 
-^it is not difficult to do it,"-— on the discordant 
Tariety of the different modes of worship practised 
ainiC)iigst men, and concludes it with characterizing 
tiiia alarming schism by the comparison of the poet: 

One likes the pheasant's wing, and one the leg ; 
The viilgar boil, the learned roast an egg. 

But might we not venture to ask, — Where, pray, 
is the harm of all this? unless indeed I will not 
allow my neighbour to boil his egg because I 
roast mine. Eggs are good and nutritious food 
either way j and in the manner of dressing them^ 
fancy and taste, nay caprice, if you will, may fairly 
be consulted. If I prefei: the leg of a pheasant, 
and my neighbour finds it dry^ let each take what 
he likes. It would be a conclusion singularly dkr 
surd, that eggs and pheasants were not to be eaten. 
All the harm is in having but one table for guests 
of every description ; and yet even there, were I 
at a public ordinary, good in other respects, I 
would rather conform my taste in some measure 
to that of my neighbour, than be reduced to the 
melancholy necessity of eating my morsel by my- 
sielf alone. 

The dissenters cannot be supposed to pass over 
in silence Mr. Wakefield's strictures upon the man- 
ner in which, they have chosen to conduct their 
public a^d social worship. They are surprised 
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aiid sorry to find themselves treated with such a 
mixture of bitterness and levity by a man whose 
abilities they respect, and whom they have shown 
themselves ready to embrace as a brother. They 
have their prejudices, they acknowledge — and he 
perhaps has his. Many forms and observances 
may to them be dear and venerable, through the 
force of early habit and association, which to a 
stranger in their Israel may appear uncouth, un- 
necessary, or even marked with a shade of ridi- 
cule. They pity Mr. Wakefield's peculiar and in- 
sulated situation. Separating through the purest 
motives from one church, he has not found an* 
other with which he is inclined to associate ; di- 
vided by difference of opinions from one class of 
christians, and by dissonance of taste from an- 
other, he finds the transition too violent from the 
college to the conventicle : he worships alone be- 
cause he stands alone ; and is, naturally perhaps, 
led to undervalue that fellowship which has been 
lost to him between his early predilections and 
bis later opinions. If, however, the dissenters 
are not so happy as to gain his affection, they 
must be allowed to urge their claims upon his 
esteem. They wish him to reflect, that neither 
his classical knowledge, nor his critical acumen, 
nor his acknowledged talents, set him so high in 
the esteem of good men, as that integrity which 
be possesses in common with those whom he de- 
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spises ; they believe further consideration would 
suggest to him, that it were more candid to pass 
over those peculiarities which have originated 
in a delicate conscience and the fervour of de- 
votion ; and they cannot help asking, Whether 
they had reason to expect the severity of sarcas- 
tic ridicule from him, whose best praise it is that 
he has imitated their virtues and shared their sa- 
crifices? 

The dissenters, however, do not make it their 
boast that they have nothing to reform. They 
have, perhaps, always been more conspicuous for 
principle than for taste ; their practices are found- 
ed upon a prevalence of religious fervour, an ani- 
mation and warmth of piety, which, if it no longer 
exists, it is vain to simulate. But what they do 
make their boast is, that they acknowledge np 
principle which forbids them to reform ; that they 
have no leave to ask of bishops, synods, or par- 
liaments, in order to lay aside forms which have 
become vapid. They are open to conviction ; they 
are ready to receive with thankfulness every so- 
ber and liberal remark which may assist them to 
improve their religious addresses, and model 
them to the temper of the public mind. But, 
with regard to those practices of superabundant 
devotion which have drawn down upon them the 
indignation of the critic, it is the opinion of those 
who best know the dissenters of the present day, 
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that they might have been suffered to fall quietly 
of themselves : they are supported by no auAo- 
rity, defrayed by no impost. If they make long 
prayers, it is at the expense only of their own 
breath and spirits ; no widows' houses are de- 
voured by it. If the present generettion yawn 
and slumber over the exercises which their fa- 
thers attended with pious alacrity, the sons will 
of course learn to shorten them. If the disposi- 
tion of their public services wants animation, as 
perhaps it does, the silent pews will be deserted 
one by one, and they will be obliged to seek some 
other mode of engaging the attention of their au- 
dience. But modes and forms affect not the es- 
sence of public worship; that may be performed 
with a form or without one ; by words alone, or 
by symbolical expressions, combined with or se- 
parated from instruction ; with or without the as- 
sistance of a particular order appointed to officiate 
in leading the devotions : it may be celebrated one 
day in seven, or in eight, or in ten. In many of 
these particulars a certain deference should be 
had to the sentiments of that society with which, 
upon the whole, we think it best to connect our- 
selves, and as times and manners change, these 
circumstances will vary ; but the root of the prac- 
tice is too strongly interwoven with the texture of 
the human frame ever to be abandoned. While 
man has wants, be will pray ; while he is sensible 
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of blessings, he will offer praise; while he has 
common wants and common blessings, he will 
pray and praise in company with his fellows ; and 
while he feels himself a social being, he will not 
be persuaded to lay aside social worship. 

It must; however, be acknowledged, that, in or- 
der to give public worship all the grace and effi- 
cacy of which it is susceptible, much alteration is 
necessary. It is necessary here, as in every other 
concern, that timely reformation should prevent 
neglect. Much might be done by judgement, 
taste, and a devotional spirit united, to improve the 
plan of our religious assemblies. Should a genius 
arise amongst us qualified for such a task, and in 
circumstances favourable to his being listened to, 
he would probably remark first, on the construe^ 
tion of our churches, so ill adapted are a great part 
of them to the purposes either of hearing or see- 
ing. He would reprobate those little gloomy so- 
litary cells, planned by the spirit of aristocracy, 
which defcwm the building no less to the eye of 
taste than to the eye of benevolence, and insu- 
lating each family within its separate inclosure, 
favour at once the pride of rank and the laziness 
of indulgence. He might choose for these struc- 
tures something of tJie amphitheatrical form, 
where the minister, on a raised platform, should 
be beheld with ease by th^ whole wave of peo- 
ple, at once bending together in ideep humilia- 
tion, or spreading forth their hands in the earn- 
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estness of petition. It would certaialy be found 
desirable that the people should themselves 
have a large share in the performance of the ser- 
vice, as the intermixture of their voices would 
both introduce more variety and greater anima- 
tion ; provided pains were taken by proper teach- 
ing to enable them to bear their part with a deco- 
rum and propriety, which, it must be confessed, we 
do not see at present amongst those whose public 
services possess the advantietge of responses. The 
explaining, and teaching them to recite, such hymns 
and collects as it might be thought proper they 
should bear a part in, would form a pleasing and 
useful branch of the instruction of young people, 
and of the lower classes ; it would give them an 
interest in the public service, and might fill up 
agreeably a vacant hour either on the Sunday or 
on some other leisure day, especially if they were 
likewise regularly instructed in singing for the 
same purpose. As we have never seen, perhaps 
we can hardly conceive, the eflfect which the united 
voices of a whole Congregation, all in the lively 
expression of one feeling, would have upon the 
mind. We should then perceive not only that we 
were doing the same thing in the same place, but 
that we were doing it with one accord. The deep 
silence of listening expectation, the burst of united 
praises, the solemn pauses that invite reflection, 
the varied tones of humiliation, gratitude, or per- 
suasion, would swell and melt the heart by turns; 
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nor would there be any . reason to guard against 
the wandering eye, when every object it rested on 
must forcibly recall it to the duties of the place. 
— Possibly it might be found expedient to sepa- 
rate worship from instruction ; the learned teacher 
from the leader of the public devotions, in whom 
voice, and popular talents, might perhaps be al- 
lowed to supersede a more deep and critical ac- 
quaintance with the doctrines of theology. One 
consequence, at least, would follow such a sepa- 
ration, that instruction would be given more sy- 
stematically. — Nothing that is taught at all is 
taught in so vague and desultory a manner as the 
doctrines of religion. A congregation may attend 
for years, even a good preacher, and never hear 
the evidences of either natural or revealed reli- 
gion regularly explained to them : they may at- 
tend for years, and never hear a connected system 
of moral duties extending to the different situa- 
tions and relations of life : they may attend for 
years, and not even gain any clear idea of the 
history and chronology of the Old and New Tes- 
tament, which are read to them every Sunday, 
They will hear abundance of excellent doctrine, 
and will often feel their hearts warmed and their 
minds edified ; but their ideas upon these sub- 
jects will be confused and imperfect, because they 
are treated on in a manner so totally different from 
every thing else which bears the name of instriic- 
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tion. This is probably owing, ia a gjseaf laeasurev 
to the custom of prefixing to every pulpit-discourse 
a s^itcAce, taken indiscrimifliately from any part 
of the Scriptures, under the name of a text, which 
at first implying an exposition, was afterwards 
used to suggest a subject; and is now, by degrees, 
dwindling into a motto. — Still, however, the cus- 
tom subfflsts ; and while it serves to supersede a 
more methodical course of instruction,' tends to 
keep up in tibe minds of the generality of bearers 
a very superstitious idea,-^n€t now ^itertained,.it 
is to be presumed, by the generality of those who 
teach, — ^of the equal sacredness and importance of 
. every part of so miscellaneous a coUectioRv 

If these insulated discourses, of which each* <is 
complete in itself, and therefore can havebut little 
compass, were digested into a regular plan of lec- 
tures, supported by a course of reading, to which 
the audience might be directed, it would have 
the further advantage of rousing the inattentive 
and restraining the rambling hearer by the inter- 
est which would be created by such a connected 
series of information. They would occupy a larger 
space in the mind, they would more frequentliy 
be the subject of recollection and meditation ; 
there would be a fear of missing one link in such 
a chain of truths ; and the more intelligent part of 
a congregation might find a useful and interesting 
employment in assisting this teacher in the in- 
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struction of those who were not able to compre- 
hend instruction with the same facility as them«- 
selves. When such a course of instruction had 
been delivered^ it would not be expected that dis*- 
courses, into which men of genius and learning 
had digested their best thoughts^ should be thrown 
by, or brought forward again, as it were, by 
stealth ; but they would be regularly and avowed- 
ly repeated .at proper intervals. It is usual upon 
the continent.for a set of sermons to be delivered 
in several churches, each of which has its offici- 
ating minister for the stated public warship ; and 
thus a whole district partakes the advantage of 
the labours of a man eminent for composition. 
Perhaps it might be desirable to join to religious 
information some instruction in the laws of oar 
country, which are, or ought to be, founded upon 
morals ; and which, by a strange solecism, ^aure 
obligatory upon all, and scarcely promulgated, 
much less explained. — Many ideas will ofier 
themselves to a thinking man, who wishes not to 
abolish, but to improve the public worship of his 
country. These are only hints, offered with dift 
fidence and respect, to those who are able to 
judge of and carry them into effect. 

Above all, it would be desirable to separate 
from religion that idea of gloom which in this 
country has but too generally accompanied it 
The fact cannot be denied; the cause must be 
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sought, partly in our national character, which I 
am afraid is not naturally either very cheerful or 
very social, and which we shall do well to melio- 
rate by every possible attention to our habits of 
life; — and partly to the colour of our religious 
systems. No one who embraces the common idea 
of future torments, together with the doctrine of 
election and reprobation, the insufficiency of vir- 
tue to escape the wrath of God, and the strange 
absurdity which, it should seem, through simila- 
rity of sound alone has been admitted as an 
axiom, that sins committed against an infinite 
being do therefore deserve infinite punishment — 
no one, I will venture to assert, can believe such 
tenets, and have them often in his thoughts, and 
yet be cheerful. Whence a system has arisen so 
incompatible with that justice and benevolence, 
which in the discourses of our Saviour are repre- 
sentedas the most essential attributes of the Di- 
vine Being, is not easy to trace. It is probable, 
however, that power, being the most prominent 
feature in our conceptions of the Creator, and that 
of which we see the most striking image here on 
earth (there being a greater portion of uncontroul- 
ed power than of unmixed wisdom or goodness 
to be found amongst human beings), the Deity 
would naturally be likened to an absolute mo- 
narch ; — and most absolute monarchs having been 
tyrants, jealous of their sovereignty, averse to 
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freedom of investigation, ordering affairs, not 
with a view to the happiness of their subjects, 
but to the advancement of their own glory ; not 
to be approached but with rich gifts and offer- 
ings; bestowing favours, not in proportion to 
merit, but from the pure influence of caprice and 
blind partiality ; to those who have offended 
them severe, and unforgiving, except induced 
to pardon by the importunate intercession of 
some favourite ; confining their enemies, when 
they had overcome them, after a contest, in deep 
dark dungeons under ground, or putting them to 
death in the prolonged misery of excruciating 
tortures — ^these features of human depravity have 
been most faithfully transferred to the Supreme 
Being; and men have imaged to themselves how 
a Nero or a Doraitian would have acted, if from 
the extent of their dominion there had been no 
escape, and to the duration of it no period. 

These ideas of the vulgar belief, terrible, but 
jas yet vague and undefined, passed into the spe- 
culations of the schoolmen, by whom they were 
combined with the metaphysical idea of eternity, 
arranged in specific propositions, fixed in creeds, 
and elaborated into systems, till at length they 
have been sublimed into all the tremendous hor- 
rors of the Calvinistic faith. These doctrines, it 
is true, among thinking people, are losing ground ; 
but there is still apparent, in that class called se- 
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rious christians, a tenderness in exposing thent:; 
a sort of leaning towards them, — as in walking over 
a.precipice one should lean to the safest side ; an 
idea that they are, if not true, at least good to be 
believed, and that- a salutary error, is better than 
a dangerous truth. But that error can neither be 
salutary nor harmless, which attributes to the 
Deity injustice and cruelty ; and that religion 
must have the worst of tendencies, which renders 
it dangerous for man to imitate the being whom 
he worships. Let those who hold such tenets con- 
sider, that the invisible Creator has no name, and 
is identified only by his character ; and they will 
tremble to think what being they are worshiping, 
when they invoke a power capable of producing 
existence, in order to continue it in never-ending 
torments. The God of the Assembly's Catechism 
is not the same God with the deity of Thomson's 
Seasons, and of. Hutcheson's Ethics. Unity of 
character in what we adore is much more essen- 
tial than unity of person. We often boast, and 
with reason, of the purity of our religion, as op- 
posed to the grossness of the theology of the 
Greeks and Romans ; but we should remember, 
that crueltv is as much worse tlian licentiousness, 
as a Moloch is worse than a satyr. — ^When will 
christians permit themselves to believe that the 
same conduct which gains them the approbation 
of good men here, will securethe favour of H^iven 
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hereafter? When will they cease making their 
court to their Maker by the same servile debase- 
ment and affectation of lowliness by which the 
vain potentates of the earth are flattered ? When 
a harmless and well-meaning man, in the exag- 
gerated figures of theological rhetoric, calls him- 
self the vilest of sinners, it is in precisely the 
same spirit of false humility in which the courtier 
uses degrading and disqualifying expressions, 
when he speaks of himself in his adulatory ad- 
dresses to his sovereign. When a good man draws 
near the close of a life, not free indeed from faults, 
but pure from crime, a life spent in the habitual 
exercise of all those virtues which adorn and dig- 
nify human nature, and in the uniform approach 
to that perfection which is confessedly unattain- 
able in this imperfect state ; when a man — per- 
haps like Dr. Price, whose name will be ever pro- 
nounced with affectionate veneration and deep 
regard by all the friends of philosophy, virtue, 
and mankind — is about to resign his soul into the 
hands of his Maker, he ought to do it, not only 
with a reliance on his mercy, but his justice ; a 
generous confidence and pious resignation should 
be blended in his deportment. It does not become 
him to pay the blasphemous homage of depre- 
cating the wrath of God, when he ought to throw 
himself into the arms of his love. He is not to 
think that virtue is one thing here, and another 
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in heaven ; or that he on whom blessings and eu« 
logiums are ready to burst from all honest tongues, 
can be an object of punishment with Him who is 
infinitely more benevolent than any of his crea- 
tures. 

These remarks may be thought foreign to the 
subject in question ; but in fact they are not so; 
Public worship will be tinctured with gloom 
while our ideas of its object are darkened by su- 
perstition; it will be infected with hypocrisy 
while its professions and tenets run counter to the 
genuine unperverted moral sense of mankind ; it 
will not meet the countenance of philosophers so 
long as we are obliged to unlearn our ethics, in 
order to learn divinity. Let it be considered that 
these opinions greatly favour immorality. The 
doctrine that all are vile, and equally merit a state 
of punishment, is an idea as consolatory to the 
profligate, as it is humiliating to the saint; and 
that is one reason why it has always been a favour- 
ite doctrine. The indecent confidence of a Dodd *, 
and the debasing terrors of a Johnson, or of more 
blameless men than he, spring from one and the 
same source. It prevents the genuine workings 

* " And admitted, as I trust I shall be, to the realms of bliss 
before you, I shall hail your arrival there with transport, and re- 
joice to acknowledge that you was my comforter, my advocate, 
and my friend." — Letter from Dr, Dodd to Dr, Johnson. See Bos- 
weirs Life of Johnson, vol. ii. p. 140. 
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of real penitence, by enjoining confessions of ima- 
ginary demerit ; it quenches religious gratitude, 
because conceiving only of two states of retribu- 
tion, both in the extreme ; and feeling that our 
crimes, whatever they may be, cannot have de- 
served the one, we are not sufficiently thankful for 
the prospect of the other, which we look upon as 
only a necessary alternative. Lastly, it dissolves 
the connexion between religion and common life, 
by introducing a set of phrases and a standard of 
moral feeling, totally different from those ideas of 
praise and blame, merit and demerit, upon which 
we do and must act in our commerce with our 
fellow-creatures. 

There are periods in which the human mind 
seems to slumber, but this is not one of them. A 
" keen spirit of research is now abroad, and demands 
reform. Perhaps in none of the nations of Eu- 
rope will their articles of faith, or their church 
establishments, or their modes of worship, be able 
to maintain their ground for many years in exactly 
the same position in which they stand at present. 
Religion and manners reciprocally act upon one 
•another. As religion, well understood, is a most 
powerful agent in meliorating and softening our 
manners ; so, on the other hand, manners, as they 
advance in cultivation, tend to correct and refine 
our religion. Thus, to a nation in any degree ac- 
quainted with the social feelings, human sacrifices 
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and sanguiaary rites could never long appear ol> 
ligatory. The mild spirit of Christianity has, no 
doubt, had its influence in softening the ferocity 
of the Gothic times ; and the increasing humanity 
of the present period will, in its turn, produce 
juster ideas of Christianity, and diffuse through 
the solemnities of our worship, the celebration of 
our sabbaths^ and every observance connected with 
religion, that air of amenity and sweetness, ^hich 
is the offspring of literature and the peaceful in- 
tercourses of society. The age which has de- 
molished dungeons, rejected torture, and given so 
fair a prospect of abolishing the iniquity of the 
slave-trade, cannot long retain among its articles 
of belief the gloomy perplexities of Calvinism, and 
the heart-withering perspective of cruel and never- 
ending punishments. 



THE END. 
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